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MARINE MARKET LIKELY 
TO MOVE; BANKERS ARE 
EXPANDING SOUTHWARD 


Chubb &. Son Buy Block Front on 
Gold Street Between John 
and Platt Streets 


NORTH AMER. BLDG. SOLD 


Hendon Chubb Predicts Gradual 
Move of Marine Houses to 
General Insurance District 





After holding tenaciously and proudly 
for about a hundred years to that part 
of Manhattan east and south of Wall 
Street the marine insurance district of 
New York City is now giving definite 
indications of desiring to move north of 
the financial district into the area which 
houses the great bulk of fire and casual- 
ty companies and producers. On Mon- 
day morning of this week Chubb & Son, 
one of the most prominent marine un- 
derwriting offices in this city, took title 
to a plot of ground of 9,000 square feet 
on the east side of Gold street from 
John to Platt streets. This property is 
now occupied on the Gold street side 
by John A. Eckert & Co. and Hall & 
Henshaw, insurance offices, and to the 
east on John and Platt streets by non- 
insurance buildings. 

Chubb & Son will probably not move 
from their present headquarters at 5-7 
South William street into the building 
to be constructed on the ‘newly pur- 
chased property for about two years. 
This plot includes 90-96 John street and 
19-23 Platt street and was bought from 
the Bradish Johnson estate, which re- 
cently acquired the parcels from vari- 
ous owners. The real estate brokers on 
the transaction were Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co. 

Crowded by Financial Houses 

The Beaver-South William street area 
which for many years has been the cen- 
ter of the marine insurance district is 
now gradually being absorbed by bank- 
ing and other financial houses. Pres- 
Sure from the north is constant and to- 
ay the Corn Exchange Bank, City 

ank Farmers Trust Co. and Brown 

Tos. are among the big banking houses 
with headquarters already completed or 
im course of construction on the north 
side of Beaver street. Lehman Bros. 
Several years ago purchased the prop- 
erty on the south side of this street next 
to Chubb & Son which was formerly oc- 
cupied by Appleton & Co. The Insur- 
ie Co. of North America’s property 
at 56 Beaver street, about opposite the 
Present Chubb properties, was sold not 
one ago by the Brown, Wheelock Co. 
= the Mantattan Dearborn Co. for a 
arge banking building. Platt, Fuller & 

0., marine underwriters here for the 

orth America, have a lease on the 
Property at 56 Beaver street and do not 
tend to move right away but it is 

(Continued on Page 39) 





























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 


stablished a782 
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The Penn Mutual’s 
Balanced Health Service 


This tribute to our Balanced Health Service, which 
reaches every Policyholder, is typical, and comes from 
a West Virginia Policyholder: 


I am writing this letter of appreciation because I want 
you to know what I think about your free Health 
Service, a service for which elsewhere I have been paying 
semi-annually, to know my physical condition. 


I have several other policies with other companies, 
two of which are for several times the amount of the 
policy with your Company, but none of these companies 
renders me such a service as you are giving freely. I 
shall not forget this fact in the event that I should 
require additional protection. 


This is another among many Penn Mutual services 
that, because of the satisfaction they yield, make 
clientele-building easier for our representatives. 





WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 





Independence Square Founded 1847 
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NO RADICAL INNOVATION 
ANNOUNCED BY F. H. ECKER 


AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Pledges Full Hearted Welfare Work 
Continuance in Principle 
and Practice 


CONSERVATION IS STRESSED 


President of Metropolitan Disposes 
Of Ordinary General Agencies’ 
Rumor 








For many years the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co, has held the annual con- 
vention of its managers, assistant mana- 
gers and field leaders at the end of 
January of each year. Because of the 
tremendous rush of events, statistical and 
otherwise, following the end of the year 
in the head office of a company of the 
magnitude of the Metropolitan there 
have been several objections to the date 
of the convention which arrived at a 
time when the home office forces were 
so unusually busy and also when men 
in the field were planning their work 
for the new year. It proved a popular 
announcement when the company de- 
cided to change the convention date to 
April. The convention was held this 
week in the company’s assembly hall, 
Twenty-fourth street and Madison ave- 
nue. 


A radical change in the program was 
made this year as the mornings of the 
second and third days were devoted to 
sales sessions at which the principal 
speakers were the managers. In the 
past the speakers at the annual field 
convention have been the officers of the 
company. Another innovation was that 
at the banquet in the Hotel Astor last 
night there were no outside star speak- 
ers, those addressing the convention be- 
ing President Frederick H. Ecker. Vice- 
President Leroy A. Lincoln and Second 
Vice-President Dr. Lee K. Frankel. 


Mr. Ecker’s Speech 


The first day’s meeting on Tuesday 
morning was somewhat similar to former 
years as most of that session was taken 
up by the president in analyzing results 
of the preceding year. Mr. Ecker began 
his talk at 9:45 o’clock and continued 
speaking for two hours. Naturally, there 
was keen interest on the part of the 
field men to see how he would perform 
the feat. 

As the directing head of the largest 
financial institution in the world, with 
so many units and ramifications, statis- 
tical angles, essential comparative figures 
necessary for recitation in order to carry 
over comprehension in ‘the minds of his 
audience as to the great progress being 
made, the president of the Metropolitan 
Life must possess exceptional strength 
and energy in order to make the speech 
that opens the sessions of the conven- 
tion. The presentation of this array of 
facts, figures and accomplishments can 
only be a one-man job and the skill in 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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SAFETY ABOVE ALL ELSE 


Payments to Policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $129,631,980.00 
equivalent to 107% of total deposits | 
made by Policyholders. 





“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Founded 1850 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service 





‘THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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METROPOLITAN’S MANAGERS’ 


CONFERENCE 





Ecker Tells of New 
Change Plan Division 


COMPANY WILL AID INSURED 





At Same Time Will Stop Many Surren- 
ders and Loan Requests; Analysis 
of Business Situation 


The annual banquet of the Metropoli- 
tan Life was-attended by more than 
1,000 of the managers and assistants. 
It was held at the Astor last night, the 
speakers being Frederick H. Ecker, pres- 
ident; Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president ; 
and Dr. Lee K. Frankel. The banquet 
was the concluding event in the sales 
congress the company held during the 
week at its auditorium across the street 
from the head office at 1 Madison ave- 
nue. 

The disadvantages to the insured and 
his family arising from surrender of pol- 
icies and the impracticability of making 
loans on weekly premium policies fur- 
nished Frederick H .Ecker, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, with one of his 
topics at the banquet. He told how the 
company’s executives are constantly 
studying the problems confronting the 
insured, how the company tries to mini- 
mize those problems, and how it is ever 
endeavoring to improve the practices, 
the salesmanship and the working con- 
ditions of the managers and their staffs. 
An important announcement was made 
by Mr. Ecker of a plan which it is be- 
lieved will cut down the number of pol- 
icy surrenders and demands for cash 
surrender values and of loans. In brief, 
the announcement was to the effect that 
the company will soon establish a new 
department in the company to be called 
the Change Plan Division. This will be 
in the industrial department of the com- 
pany and the duty of the division will 
be caring for requests for change of 
plan and reduction of premium on indus- 
trial policies, 


How Plan Will Operate 


It will operate in the following man- 
ner: A policyholder must have cash, 
either for hospital bills or some other 
pressing reason. He has an endowment 
Policy, say, which has a cash surrender 
value. Naturally, he will want to take 
this surrender value. It is at this point 
where the new Change Plan Division 
will come into play. The company will 
seek to help the insured bridge the fi- 
nancial stream which is carrying him 
away from the insurance shore, and will 
Save as much of the insurance as possi- 
ble. An effort will be made to change 
his insurance plan to whole life. Fre- 
quently this will enable the original pre- 
mium to be continued or a large part 
of it. Later, when the new policy is 
taken out, it will have the date of issue 
of the original policy (the endowment) 
and the dividends also will be based on 
the original rate of issue. There are a 
number of other features which will 
Prove attractive to the insured and which 
will influence him to make the change. 
Evidence of insurability will be required. 

nis means, of course, that the agent 
will be careful to learn the insured is 
in good health and that it is ~roper for 

im to have the increased amount . 


The Year’s Keynote 


a Ecker said that the keynote in 
€ conduct of the business of the Met- 
Topolitan for the balance of this year 
will be conservation, and this, of course, 
Means a decrease in the turnover of men 
- well as in keeping business on the 
omg He gave a graphic picture of 
what this turnover means to the mana- 
8ers as well as to the people whom the 
agents have had on their debit and who 
will miss the contact and influence and 


advice of the agent who leaves. The 
fewer changes in field organization the 
better for all, both at the top and bot- 
tom. It takes time to build up organi- 
zation and the organization should be 
kept intact. 


Mr. Ecker gave some instances illus- 
trating how the work of the field or- 
ganization is being made more attractive. 
He told of the recent increases which 
have been made in commissions. In 
1929 the average earnings per man of 
agents of the company were $56.35 as 
compared with $53.42 in 1928. 


The Business Situation 


In discussing the business situation 
Mr. Ecker said that most of the ma- 
jor indices of business, such as auto- 
mobile and steel production, building and 
contruction contracts, factory workers’ 
incomes, have shown an improvement 
during ‘the early months of the year. 
The banking situation of the country 
has rarely been in better condition. 
Money is easy and plentiful and though 
such material gains as have been regis- 
tered are comparatively small, their 
greatest worth lies in the improved sen- 
timent that they have brought about. 


“Tt was impaired confidence rather 
than any fundamental change in our bus- 
iness structure that was responsible for 
most of the trouble of last fall,” said 
Mr. Ecker. “To be sure, when the break 
in the stock market came, we were ex- 
periencing a recession from the high 
levels of the vear, but it was not an 
orderly one. There still was good de- 
mand, good buying power, low inven- 
tories, little unemployment. These are 
the things which affect prosperity—not 
stock market values. Even the losses 
that were suffered in the market were 
capital losses for the most part. In- 
comes and buying power were not im- 
paired to any extent. 

“Yet, the market’s break came so rap- 
idly. it so far overshot the necessary 
readjustment mark, and it was so difficult 
to appraise the situation accurately, that 
business hesitated, none the less. You 
can’t blame business altogether. It is 
an entirely human trait to stop short in 
the face of apparent danger, and, to 
proceed (when you do proceed again) 
with the greatest caution. 


Optimistic Outlook 


“But that hesitation complicated the 
situation. Without it there is no rea- 
son why activity shouldn’t have rebound- 
ed almost at once to somewhere near 
its former level. But unemployment be- 
gan to creep in because of curtailments ; 
with it buying power began to be af- 
fected; demand lessened. 

“Just as the impairment of confidence 
brought us to the low point of last year, 
so will its restoration get us back on the 
road to the activity that fundamental 
conditions warrant. I have heard it said 
that any improvement during the first 
quarter of the year has been largely in 
sentiment. If that were true, and it 
isn’t; as a matter of fact, very definitely 
improved trends registered in both Jan- 
uary and in February, and there has 
been no evidence of any significant re- 
cession from the February situation dur- 
ing March. Industrial activity is cer- 
tain to be stimulated and better employ- 
men and income conditions are bound 
to follow in the wake of the revival. 
Certainly, there is nothing in sight to 
reverse the upward trend that is now 
apparent. 

“Minor setbacks and adjustments, of 
course, will occur, but these things will 
happen, even in boom times. There are 
spotty places in the picture, but there 
has never been a time when there wasn't. 
I feel confident that there will be a 
steady, ever increasing gain that will car- 
ry business to the normal level by the 
middle of the year, with good prospects 
for further improvement towards the end 
of the year.” 


hospital expenses. 


New Bureau to Adjust 
Dependents’ Insurance 


DR. FRANKEL’S ANNOUNCEMENT 





Metropolitan, Prudential and John Han- 
cock to Co-operate With Philan- 
thropic Organizations 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, made 
three interesting announcements in his 
talk at the annual banquet of the Met- 
ropolitan last night. One was to the 
effect that the Metropolitan, The Pru- 
dential and the John Hancock will cre- 
ate a joint bureau (with a representative 


-of each company in charge there) to for- 


mulate rules and regulations under which 
the philanthropic societies—what are 
known as welfare organizations—may 
communicate direct with the bureau rel- 
ative to insurance matters and the bu- 
reau will take up the problem of re-ad- 
justment of insurance among dependents. 
He also discussed his recent pamphlet 
on cost of medical care, a significant fea- 
ture of the study being that 4% of the 
families surveyed spent less than $25 for 
six months’ medical care, but 2% spent 
more than $400 in six months. His an- 
nouncement was that the Metropolitan 
is now negotiating with one of the larg- 
est universities in the United States 
through the latter’s medical school and 
hospital department, and with the medi- 
cal division of the university the Metro- 
politan will jointly try out an experiment 
over a period of years to find out what 
the cost of medical care is. The com- 
pany will also ask its managers and their 
field representatives to make a study of 
cost of medical care in their own budg- 
ets. The probability is that there will 
eventually be developed some form of 
medical cost insurance to take care of 
Dr. Frankel said that 
medical care is an insurance proposition, 
is a financial hazard just as death pre- 
sents one, and that med’cal cost must 
be thought of in terms of insurance. 

Comprehensive Examination of N. Y. 

School Children 


The third announcement was that the 
Metropolitan will probably pick out a 
school or two in Greater New York 
where there can be a demonstration rel- 
ative to the authentic way to conduct 
medical examination of school children. 
Some- time ago the Metropolitan took 
the matter up wih the health commis- 
sioner of New York City who assented 
to the desirability of making a demon- 
stration here in public schools in order 


to ascertain what is necessary in mak- 


ing a really comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive examination of school children. 

In his talk relative to insurance prob- 
lems for agencies dealing with depen- 
dent families Dr. Frankel said that the 
question as to what relief organizations, 
child-caring organizations and similar 
associations of a public or private char- 
acter should do with respect to life in- 
surance of families in their care is not 
a new problem. Little authentic data 
has been had relative to the care of 
insurance in dependent families and in 
the realization that the subject is of 
interest equally to insurance companies 
and to welfare societies the Metropolitan 
Life, with the cordial approval of The 
Prudential and the John Hancock, in 
the summer of 1928 undertook to obtain 
the facts and it asked the co-operation 
of a group of prominent social workers 
as an advisory committee. It has found 
that 2,725 families in care of family wel- 
fare agencies had in force 13,015 life 
insurance policies. The facts relative to 
this survey were presented by Dr. 
Frankel to the National Conference of 
Social Work in San Francisco in June, 
1929. At that conference he made the 
following recommendation: 


As far as the insurance companies are con- 


Metropolitan Not Wet 
Nor Dry, Says Lincoln 


NOT ENGAGED IN CONTROVERSY 





Tells” of Widespread Interest in Alco- 
holic Death Bulletin; Discusses Pwb- 
lication Division 





In his address at the Metropolitan 
Life’s banquet last night Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, vice-president, referred among oth- 
er things to the tremendous publicity 
which has been given to the statistical 
bulletin recently sent out by the Metro- 
politan Life and dealing with mortality 
from alcohol. This bulletin, prepared 
by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan’s 
Statistician, was used in Washington be- 
fore the Congressional Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s hearings on the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Later, the facts in the bul- 
letin, used by the Wets, were questioned 
at another hearing by former Congress- 
man John J. Lentz of Columbus, O. The 
Metropolitan was then deluged with re- 
quests for information by both the Wet 
and Dry side. 

Mr. Lincoln informed the field repre- 
sentatives that the Metropolitan Life 
has not taken sides on the Prohibition 
question. He said that the bulletin should 
be read entirely and not by extract. The 
Metropolitan’s only aim was to present 
facts of actual experience. It was not 
resnonsible for interpretations of its fact 
bulletins. 

Mr. Lincoln took up the question of 
the multivl'city of laws and their com- 
plicated character, especially: as they re- 
late to the insurance business, and his 
advice was that they make special effort 
to observe the insurance laws and should 
acquaint themselves. with laws which 
have to do with their daily routine—in 
other words, their occupation. 

Literature 
Recently the duties of the publication 
division of the Metropolitan Life have 
been assumed bv Mr. Lincoln. The Met- 
ropolitan’s publication work had been 
characterized by quality as well as quan- 
tity. Many documents of great value to 
the field force had been issued since 
the Department was inaugurated, and 
now it is proposed to make use of the 
quality and improve upon it where pos- 
sible and to cut down somewhat on the 
quantity. This was interpreted to mean 
that not so much sales literature will 

be sent out in the future. 








cerned, I think I may bespeak their willing- 
ness to co-operate in every way. They have 
realized for some time certain of the difficulties 
which welfare agencies are meeting. The will- 
ingness to make the present study is indicative 
of their attitude. They are mindful of the 
fact that, in a number of cases shown above. 
families are carrying insurance in excess of 
their ability to pay. This is part’cular'y true 
in the low-income groups. They. are desirous 
of remedying th‘s situation. Probably addition- 
al studies may be deemed desirable, though we 
have enough facts now to agree that there 
is a situat‘on which requi-es a setting up of 
standards by agencies, probably with a subét- 
quent adjustment on the part of insurance 
companies. The first move must be made by 
the agencies. Assuming the recognition of the 
insurance principle for all fami'ies, whether 
dependent or not, insurance companies are pre- 
pared to place their machinery at the disposal 
of the welfare agencies in every possible way, 
so that a just and equable determination can 
be arrived at of greatest benefit to the families 
for whom both the welfare agencies and the 
insurance companies have a decided responsi- 
bility of stewardship. 


The situation can probably best be met if the 
National Conference of Social Work were to 
authorize the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee in the Family Section which should co- 
operate with a similar committee appointed by 
insurance companies. Such a joint committee 
should take up the various problems which are 
arising from time to time in connection with 
insurance in dependent families and eventually 
work out a procedure which would be satis- 
factory to both groups. 

Among the first tasks of such a joint com- 
mittee will be the preparation of a hand-book 
on insurance for the use of social workers. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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METROPOLITAN’S MANAGERS’ 


CONFERENCE 





Metropolitan Analysis 
Of 1929 Figures 


FARM MORTGAGES EARN _ 5.230% 





Stocks and Bonds Yield Larger Percent- 
age in 1929 Than 1928; City Mortgage 
Loans Earn 5.639% 


Many additional facts about the details 
of the Metropolitan Life’s business of 
last year—facts not covered in the fig- 
ures made public some weeks ago—were 
read to the managers and assistant man- 
agers of the company at the annual con- 
vention here this week. The total pre- 
mium income of the company was $661,- 
977,872. This was divided as follows: In- 
dustrial Department, $318,237,634; Ordi- 
nary Department, $329,725,330; Accident 
and Health, $14,014,907. The gain in pre- 
mium income over 1928 was $56,607,670. 

Discussing the income of the company, 
Mr. Ecker gave the daily average for 303 
business days of the year and presented 
disbursement facts. Summarized the fig- 
ures follow: 


Income 
PYGWMAIIOS «S606 ohn cst. Be $661 977,872.80 
Interest and Rentals ...... 143,606,993.10 
Unclassified Income ...... 13,097,654.09 
Disbursements 
Payments to Policyholders.$335,277,382.62 
Non-classified payments... 178,044,116.21 








Excess of Income over Disbursements. . 
Receipts from Payments on Account and 
Maturing Investments .............. 


Amount Available for Investment....... 
Investments made ........ Es Be see  lsmks 


Investments 

Investments for the year in Bond and 
Mortgage on city properties amounted to 
$231,031,734.47, at an average interest rate 
of 5.647%, distributed throughout 43 of 
the United States and Canada on 594 
apartments for  $65,558,888.89; 17,654 
dwellings, $77,934,822.60, accommodating 








BIGGEST LIFE LINE 





It Is General Motors Group, Which 
Amounts to $468,000,000; Metro- 
politan Coverage 
At the Metropolitan Life convention 
this week it developed that the General 
Motors group insurance cover is $468,- 
000,000. This makes this risk the largest 
life insurance risk in the world. The 
employes of the General Motors are not 
only covered in this country. but in all 

parts of the world. 





HEAR ABOUT DAVIDSON 

Metropolitan managers first heard 
about Clinton Davidson, the famous New 
York agent (who has written consider- 
able business in the Metropolitan Life 
recently) at the group convention of 
the company in New York on Monday. 
[t.is reported that for some time Mr. 
Davidson has led all agents in the United 
States in premium income. 





DUBLIN AND MORROW ON BOARD 


The American Provident Society, Inc., 
held its meeting to elect officers a few 
days ago, Paul Sturtevant being elected 
president. Insurance men on the board 
are Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician, 
Metropolitan Life; and Harry E. Mor- 
row, former president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 





Hard jobs may be unpopular, but they 
are the only ones that can get you 
where you want to go.—Exchange. 


29,532 families; and the remaining on 306 
business properties, $87,538,022. 

Total bond and mortgage loans on city 
properties were 18,554 in number, for 
$231,031,734.47. 

This investment for the year naturally 
does not increase by such amount the 
holdings in such investments because of 
repayments made during the year. The 
actual increase was $150,774,898.26; so 
that at the end of the year the total in- 
vestment secured by mortgage on city 
properfies amounted to $1,169,827,451.15; 
at an average rate of interest of 5.639%, 
as compared with 1928, 5.679%. 

Farm Loans 

During the year the company made 
and renewed 3,539 farm mortgages 
amounting to $26,499,105.02, at an aver- 
age rate of interest of 5.166% and at the 
end of the year on properties located in 
twenty-seven states its farm mortgages 
(25,956 in number) were for the total 
amount of $196,846,406.95, at an average 
rate of interest of 5.230%. 

There has been no change in the com- 
pany’s policy with respect to farm loans. 
There has been no curtailment in amount 
or character of its farm loan business. 





Daily 

Annually Average 
$818,682,519.99 $2,701,922 
513,321,498.83 "1,694,130 
$305,361 ,021.16 $1,007,792 
281,231,271.76 928,156 
$586,592,292.92 $1,935,948 
580.404,093.43 1,915,525 





“We continue to accept all desirable 
loans submitted through our regular 
farm loan correspondents and farm loan 
offices where such loans meet our stand- 
ard requirements,” said Mr. Ecker. 


Bonds and Stocks Investments 


Investments in bonds and stocks for 
the year were as follows: 


Municipals 


Steam Railroads (Bonds)............... 
Steam Railroads (Stocks)..............- 
(Beads). soos%, Fs 
Public’ Wttines  CStocks) 2.555355: <354 
Telegraph and Telephone Corporations (Bonds).... 
Miscellaneous (Bonds)............e0000+ 
Miscellaneous (Stocks)..........ceee00: 


Public Utilities 


Total 


This does not include short term investments of more than $13,500,000, made 


and paid off during the year. 


Average yield, all stocks and bonds 
($1,202,130,061.34), 4.95%, which is com- 
pared with 4.91% reported at the end of 
1928. 

Canada Investments 

Bond investments of the company in 
Canada at the end of the year were as 
follows: 
Governments. <:.... c.. asi. $ 43,454,132.81 
Provinces & municipalities 77,551,546.92 


Steam railroads? 355 .c05 52: 8,443,473.82 
Other corporate bonds.... 10,025,820.23 
Real estate mortgage bonds —12,552,723.60 

$152,027,697.38 


This was an increase over 1928 of $14,- 
796,435.91. 

Securities on deposit in Canada at the 
end of the year amounted to $147,148,- 
539.02, an increase over 1928 of $16,007,- 
834.08. 

Total Canadian investments, not in- 
cluding policy loans and premium notes, 
December 31, 1929: 


BOMGS. 2 ouch Oeste eee $152,027.697.38 

Real estate <<. ce ae 1,769.010.91 

Mopigages- 2A. oe ses 20,988,327.50 

$174,785,035.79 

Increase over 1928....... 15,403,715.45 
or 9.6% 


The net increase in policy loans has 
gradually decreased each month from 
the peak of November, 1929. However, 
there has been a considerable net in- 
crease for the first two months of this 
year over what it was for the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. 





Welfare 
Metropolitan nurses made these visits 
last year: 
Number 
of Visits Cost 
Industrial © -3i2.'c 3,778.802  $3,746,075.51 
ASEOUD eset aes 130,049 134,821.89 
Intermediate 77,284 75,567.06 
Total .........3,986,135  $3,956,464.46 


There was Welfare literature distrib- 
uted to the number of 46,195,012 pieces, 
making the total number distributed to 
the end of 1929, 581,137,666. 

Co-operation with welfare agencies, 
schools, in both research and health ac- 
tivities with boards of health, have con- 
tinued as heretofore. 





A Yield of : 
Ca ci TUS $ 38,611,483.79 @ 4.84% 
Lu trs o ante 38,587,389.08 @ 4.98% 
oe See ee a wae 3,408.244.75 @ 4.280% 
Se eeo ene ies 14,966,297.85 @ 5.11% 
Eee jae 3,770,185.00 @ 5.27% 
6,048,677.50 @ 495% 
Suelo: 22,228,368.87 @ 5.21% 
Seat ee iar 13,622,713.60 @ 5.31% 
Bac ee goats $141,243,360.44 
HP eae yo Oe Tie ite th: Sh a 5.03% 


Total in bonds for the year, $120,442,217.09 @ 4.99%. 
Total in stocks for the year, $20,801,143.35 @ 5.22%. 


At the end of the year the company’s holdings in these securities were as 


follows: 


Bonds of— 


Steam Railroad Corporations. .... 


Governments and Municipalities 


Traction, Light & Pow. Corp’ns.. 
Tel. & Tel. Corporations......... 


Unclassified Miscellaneous 


Total 
Stocks of— 


Steam Railroad Corporations..... 
Traction, Light & Pow. Corp’ns.. 
Unclassified Miscellaneous Corps.................... 


ey 


$630,532,9601.76 
202,401,297.53 
212,773,967.52 
48,555,666.67 
70,374,491.15 


$1,164,638,384.63 


6,034,068.56 
10,007,591.80 
21,450,016.35 


$  37,491,676.71 


Means Used to Improve 
Industrial Production 


MANAGERS GIVE THEIR VIEWS 





P. G. Young, San Francisco; L. J. Zett- 
ler, Jersey City; and Max Stiegel, 
Philadelphia, Give Views 





Methods used by some managers to 
improve industrial production were dis- 
cussed at the Metropolitan managers’ 
meeting by Philip G. Young, San Fran- 
cisco; Louis J. Zettler, Jersey City, and 
Max Stiegel, Philadelphia. 

Manager Young said that improving 
industrial production meant improving 
ordinary as well for in his experience 
they went together. 

“Improving industrial production does 
not mean writing more industrial,” he 
said, “but rather improving the quality 
of industrial written. We have, in our 
territory, the slogan that eight applica- 
tions per week will produce a satisfac- 
tory record, and in my district, provid- 
ing proper methods of obtaining these 
applications are used, I find the num- 
ber ample. 

“My job is to educate agents continu- 
ally to write applications where they 
belong. As an illustration: suppose Mr. 
Agent brings in a family group of in- 
dustrial application. It is not a difficult 
task to convince him that ordinary or 
intermediate should be written on the 
head of this family instead of the indus- 
trial he has brought in. Most agents 
can be taught the proper classification 
of risks. 

“We have tried any number of pros- 
pect control systems, all of which have 
been productive of results when proper- 
ly supervised. During the past year our 
only prospect control system has been 
the ordinary debit birthday control, 
which develops an endless chain of pros- 
pects, both industrial and ordinary, and 
which, when properly supervised, forces 
agents to make calls which otherwise 
would not be made.” 

It was the opinion of Manager Zett- 
ler that to increase production one must 
create avenues of opportunity for it. 
Since more business is obtained from 
old families, it is essential to establish 
more securely the business in hand. This 
can be done only through service and 
the reduction of arrears. If the latter 
is accomplished, it stimulates deeper 1n- 
terest automatically on the part of the 
policyholders and the agent as well. It 
is unwise, he said, to write business on 
families in arrears, With the object of 
reduction accomplished, there are many 
families in a position to see more cleat- 
ly their need for increased protection. 

Manager Stiegel, discussing this su)- 
ject, said in part: “I find that the best 
way to improve industrial production 5 
to reduce the lapse ratio. By that 
mean that industrial insurance can be 
sold properly to applicants who arc not 
eligible for any other kind of insurance. 
This kind of policyholder usually pet 
sists. 

“From my experience I find that the 
best and only way is to create a desire 
among the agents to want to do things, 
rather than driving them. Of course, 
it requires a lot of personal supervr 
sion on the manager’s part, but it leaves 
the manager without worries, while the 
old-fashioned method did not require 
much personal supervision on the part 
of the manager, but it gave him a lot 
of worry.” 
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Accident and Health 
Helps Ordinary Sales 


FITS INTO THE GENERAL PLAN 


Manager G. A. Scicilin) New York, Ex- 
plains How Accident and Health 
Line Is Built Up 





The development of accident and 
health business can be used effectively 
to help ordinary production because it 
can be made to fit into the general pic- 
ture of complete protection, said Mana- 
ger George A. Scanlan, Central Park 
district, New York, speaking before the 
Metropolitan managers’ meeting. 

“My men became very enthusiastic 
about canvassing for accident and health 
and it really was a life saver to us, be- 
cause it helped us improve our ordinary 
record,” said Manager Scanlan. “One 
of my requirements in connection with 
the weekly canvass was that each agent 
should list at least the name of some 
one whom he had canvassed during the 
week and provide me with this name, the 
address and occupation on a prospect 
card, when he turned in his account. I 
would then date and initial the card. 
When the agent had listed a few names 
and had not been successful in closing 
any of them, I would write a letter to 
each one and hand the list and copies 
of the letters to one of my assistant 
managers, who would follow up the cases 
with the agent. This usually resulted in 
the closing of some business. 

“Then another of my systems was not 
to allow an ordinary application to go 
to the home office or the medical exam- 
iner until I was satisfied that a real ef- 
fort was made to write accident and 
health. These applications I turned over 
to my assistant managers, who became 
quite expert in closing accident and 
health, and took great pride in closing 
as many cases as possible, thus helping 
to strengthen and encourage the agents. 

Another very important factor in our 
success was a Close study of proper clas- 
sifications, thus avoiding, as far as we 
could, disappointments to both agent and 
Prospect. 

‘As your accident and health debit 
grows, you will, from time to time, have 
claims. These are very helnful in bring- 
ing about the further writing of acci- 
dent and health and ordinary, first, 
through references from the claimant, 
and then through canvassing on the slip 
that accompanies each claim settlement, 
dispelling doubt and showing a few 
doubting Thomases that we really do 
pay claims. I have found that accident 
claims are really business stabilizers, 
coming in, in some instances, when pre- 
miums were due on ordinary contracts, 
and in one case, where a dispossess had 
been served, it paid the rent. How far- 
reaching they will become as our busi- 
hess grows, time alone will tell.” 





JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 
Perry Hamilton, formerly associated 
with the law department of the General 
Casualty in Philadelphia, and R. W. 
enman, formerly assistant treasurer of 
the Canadian Railroad Co., have joined 
the Newark division of the Sun Life of 
anada. It is also expected that Arthur 
., Vood, vice-president of the company 
will visit the Newark office of the com- 
Pany about the 25th of April for the 
Purpose of meeting the agency force and 


will probabl i 
ioblenae y give a talk on agency 





PHILADELPHIA ASS’N MEETING 
The next meeting of the Philadelphia 
sociation of Life Underwriters will be 
. uncheon at the Hotel Adelphia on 
uesday, April 22. Abner Thorp, Jr., 
qanager and editor of the Diamond Life 
ulletins, will speak on “Life Insurance 
as an Investment.” 





When Wishes 
Lengthen 


It is during the closing years of 
life that man wishes most, for even 
as Young says. in “Night Thoughts” 
—“QOur wishes lengthen as our sun 


declines.”’ 


In Youth he builds air castles but the wishes 
of old age are grimly practical and-usually 


have to do with independence. 


“I wish I had saved money,” the old man 
says. “I could rest now instead of staying 


in harness.” ; 


If he had A Prudential Old Age Endowment 
Policy he could stop wishing and worrying. 





Home Office: 


The 


Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DuFrie.Lp, President 








Keeping Down Lapee 
Ratio for Industrial 


MANAGERS SUGGEST METHODS 





J. E. Gross, Scranton; Neel Deering, 
Clayton, Mo.; and W. J. Glenn, 
Toronto, Heard 


Methods used by some Metropolitan 
managers in maintaining low industrial 
lapse ratios were discussed by a group 
of managers before the Metropolitan 
meeting. 

Manager J. E. Gross, Scranton, gave 
this summary of his method: “We must 
sell the idea to our men that in secur- 
ing desirable risks they themselves must 
be not only in theory, but in fact, thor- 
oughly competent to impress the public 
with their business of selling protection, 
thereby promoting thrift and in this way 
bringing about a contented and happy 
condition of being reasonably sure that 
the immediate future is cared for. 

“A fairly good knowledge of family 
needs, particularly the ability of the 
prospect and his dependents to under- 
stand and pay for insurance, is indis- 
pensable to the agent. 

“Emphasize the necessity of the pre- 
mium payer, who is generally the hus- 
band and father of the family, fully un- 
derstanding and approving the contract 
that his business agent, his wife, is about 
to enter, and, where possible, issue the 
first policy sold on the husband, or fath- 
er, who is the premium payer. 

“Make a substantial collection of ad- 
vance payments. Always have in mind 
the maturity of ccntract, or, in other 
words, the maintenance of insurance, 
which is the only thing that benefits the 
policyholder, the agent and the com- 
pany as well.” 


Seen as Fundamental Need 

Manager Neel Deering, Clayton, Mo., 
said in part: “Obviously, both the at- 
taining and maintaining of a low lapse 
ratio is found in the genesis of this busi- 
ness of ours—the sale. I am firmly con- 
vinced that industrial insurance is a fun- 
damental need in the family life, second 
only to food, shelter and clothing. I 
am fully persuaded that the very best 
method of maintaining a low lapse ratio 
is the sale of that precise idea to the 
prospective applicant, without garnish- 
ment. However, utterly regardiess of 
the fact that the sale has been fairly 
and honorably made to the one from 
whose earnings the premiums are to 
come; regardless of rigid adherence to 
the rules governing the selection of 
risks; regardless of minute attention to 
systematic collections and a manifestly 
re interest in the general welfare 
ot the policyholder, evidenced through 
the intelligent distribution of welfare 
literature and the call from the nurse 
in time of illness; regardless of all of 
this, and more, lapses will come.” 

Manager William J. Glenn, Toronto, 
said that a great portion of arrears 
which ultimately become lapses are 
caused by indifference on the part of the 
premium payer and also the agent, and 
can be remedied by intelligent pressure 
being brought to bear. He finds that a 
letter from the manager addressed to 
the delinquent premium payer will, in 
many cases, remove the so-called chronic 
arrear case. Sometimes a letter from 
the manager to the agent to the effect 
that some of his policyholders are in 
arrears and that the matter must be 
brought to the policyholder’s attention 
and arrears removed in their own inter- 
est, will prove effective, if the letter is 
carried around by the agent and shown 
to the policyholders concerned. 





RIEHLE AGENCY LUNCHEON 

John M. Riehle, manager, and Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, associate manager, of 
the Riehle agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York City, were hosts to 
their agency members at a luncheon re- 
cently at the Hotel New Yorker. The 
guest speaker was Vash Young, a $l,- 
000,000 producer of the company, who 
discussed annuities. 
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METROPOLITAN’S MANAGERS’ 


—— 


CONFERENCE 





How Some Managers 
Meet Agency Turnover 


TAKE CARE IN FIRST SELECTION 





W. O. Washburn, Wilkes-Barre; W. C. 
Martin, Detroit; and W. V. Hawkes, 
Bridgeport, Discuss Subject 





Ways of meeting the problem of agen- 
cy turnover were discussed in an inter- 
esting series of talks before the Metro- 
politan managers by W. O. Washburn, 
Wilkes-Barre; W. C. Martin, Detroit; 
and W. V. Hawkes, Bridgeport. 

“To reduce turnover,” said Manager 
Washburn, “first be sure that the appli- 
cant will fill the bill. There is a certain 
class that is useless to us. or to any oth- 
er organization. It includes derelicts, 
morons, those out of employment with- 
out reasonable excuse, those seeking 
light work as collectors, those showing 
lack of manliness, character, thrift, am- 
bition. All this leads us right into the 
midst of things. I repeat that we can- 
not be too careful in selection of men.” 

Few things will do more to put heart 
in an agent and save turnover, than to 
have a manager, whose experience and 
prestige are greater, volunteer to visit 
persons whose lapses are pending, said 
Mr. Washburn. Saving of lapses is a 
tremendous advantage to everybody con- 
cerned . There is no effort that brings 
more reward. A manager should not 
stress the boss idea. Men capable of 
successful salesmanship will never be 
happy under boss rule. What they want 
and need is keen business assistance and 
a keen business associate. Words are 
weak to express human interest and the 
gratitude it evokes. They do not ex- 
=~ Such things are somehow just 
elt. 

As far as possible a manager should 
select his own agency material, in Mr. 
Washburn’s opinion, but the assistant 
manager should interview the prospect 
and assist in looking up the references. 
Should the assistant fail to approve the 
appointment, go slow in carrying it over 
his head. An agent so appointed might 
find himself embarrassed by a flavor of 
hostility. 

Some years ago, when surety bonds 
were expensive and more or less trouble- 
some, too, a manager of Mr. Washburn’s 
acquaintance, working in a widely scat- 
tered district, would place his men under 
a cash deposit of $200. This plan worked 
well for a number of years, then the 
company adopted a scheme which it con- 
sidered better. But during that period, 
when the manager found the type of 
agent he wanted, he would start him to 
work regardless of whether he had the 
$200, would borrow the sum from the 
bank, giving a thirty-day note and re- 
newing it each month with a minimum 
payment of $10 and the interest. An- 
other plan was to have agents live in 
the immediate debit they controlled, and 
have them buy their homes on the 
monthly plan, rendering them such ad- 
vice and such financial aid as would 
serve the undertaking. That manager 
can testify that neither with reference 
to the cash deposit nor in the matter 
of home buying and lending has he ever 
lost a dollar. Men will measure up to 
confidence reposed in them. There is a 
good deal in unobtrusively winning the 
confidence of agents. 

Concluding, Manager Washburn said: 
“Tt seems unnecessary, after all this, to 
say that every manager, for his own and 
everybody’s sake, ought to extend the 
human relationship and blend it with the 
business side. He should cultivate his 
men and their families at least to the 
point of mutual understanding. But if 
he would encourage their industry and 
also indicate somewhat the profitable use 
of leisure, persuade them not to take 
office time for ball games midweek, 
spend too much time at the movies, or 


kill the off hours with pointless amuse- 
ment, he himself should not offend in 
these matters. Yet his attitude should 
not be that of a harsh taskmaster, nor 
indeed that of a superior officer, but 
rather that of a friend and associate. 
He should not ask his people to follow 
a course that he himself will not follow. 
An opportunity not universally improved 
is that of watching the general business 
of the community and debits in par- 
ticular and thus to almost anticipate de- 
ficiencies by noting office returns. By 
accompanying the agent at times when 
the relation between agent and policy- 


holder seems inharmonious, he may 
often discover what is ill adjusted, and 
adjust it.” 


Personal Interest of Manager Needed 

W. C. Martin, Detroit, said that the 
question of agency turnover was a vital 
one because it is well known that a dis- 
trict with a large turnover seldom pro- 
duces a satisfactory record. It does not 
need a careful study of the question to 
lead one to believe that a district’s final 
ratio depends upon the personal interest 
that the manager and assistant managers 
take in the individual agent. “You can’t 
fool the boys in the office,” said Mr. 
Martin. “They know full well if your 
interest in them ceases with the busi- 
ness they produce. 

“It is my opinion,” continued Mr. Mar- 
tin, “that we all might approach pro- 
duction in a more human way by getting 
the men interested in their work, by in- 
spiring them to greater and nobler 
things, proving to them our intense in- 
terest in their success. Very soon we 
would have a staff loyal to the district 
and in love with its work. To have a 
contented staff demands constant super- 
vision. A manager and his assistants 
must be alert at all times to discover 
the first symptoms of a lowering of the 
morale of the agents on the staff. 

“We have an_ assistant ‘ managers’ 
meeting every Friday, at which time we 
not only discuss the production program 
and plan for the following week, but I 
believe the most important thing we do 
is to discuss each individual agent as 
to just how he is getting along, and, in 
this way, we seldom fail to find some 
agent who needs encouragement. The 
following morning I have a conference 
with the agent, often in the presence 
of one or more assistant managers, and 
sometimes we have a brother agent 
whom we know is friendly toward him. 
In that way we often find some imagi- 
nary grievance, or sometimes a real 
grievance, which may be settled to his 
entire satisfaction.” 

Under Supervision for Six Months 

Manager W. V. Hawkes, Bridgeport, 
believes that an agent should be under 
supervision for six months after his ap- 
pointment. The care of an agent after 
his introduction is probably the most 
important factor in reducing agency fi- 
nals, he thinks. A new agent should not 
be entirely responsible for any of his 
work for a period of six months at least. 
The assistant who is looking after the 
new agent should thoroughly and regu- 
larly assist and supervise the new man 
during this period. All detail work should 
be done the first time by the assistant, 
and not referred to an old-time agent. 
Any questions, whether simple or in- 
volved, should always be answered either 
by the assistant or manager. The assis- 
tant looking after the new man should 
be very careful to see that all lapses 
on the debit, which should not be 
charged against the new man, are prop- 
erly recorded at the agency division. 

“Fear has probably caused a great 
many of our men to fail,” said Mr. 
Hawkes. “Fear, not of our business, 
but rather of the unknown. This may 
be overcome to a large extent by team- 
ing a new agent up with an old agent, 
but great care should be used in this 
connection. The old agent is not always 
sympathetic with the new man. Very 


Conserving Business 

As Managers’ Problem 
NEEDS PERSONAL FOLLOW-UP 
Blair Keeley, Brooklyn; C. H. Nutting, 


Bridgeport; B. E. Barnes, Atlanta; 
A. Schussler, Baltimore, Speakers 








The conservation of ordinary business 
was seen aS a managers’ problem by sev- 
eral Metropolitan men who told their ex- 
perience with plans of keeping ordinary 
business on the books. Those who spoke 
on this topic were: Blair Keeley, Brook- 
lyn; Charles H. Nutting, Bridgeport; B. 
E. Barnes, Atlanta; and Austin Schuss- 
ler, Baltimore. 

Manager Keeley said the gain in force 
ratio of the Fort Hamilton district for 
1929 of 92.98% has brought questions 
from many managers as to the system 
employed for reviving lapsed business. 
This unusual ratio of 92.98% was not 
obtained by reviving lapsed business, 
“We did revive 60% of the lapses offi- 
cially charged against us,” said Mr. Kee- 
ley, “but our persistency ratio would 
have been 82% without these revivals. 
Or, to express it differently, had all of 
the business originally charged to Fort 
Hamilton remained lapsed, the district 
would still have had 82% persistency.” 

What Was Done in One Agency 

Continuing, Manager Keeley explained 
his method as follows: “In Fort Ham- 
ilton we try to collect our receipts. For 
a year, the manager personally handed 
receipts twice a month, as the consign- 
ments were ready, to the individual 
agents, with instructions something like 
this: ‘Mr. Doe, I want you to look over 
these receipts before you leave the office 
and if there are any that you feel you 
are going to have trouble with, or where 
you know the people have moved, or 
that you do not care to be responsible 
for, return them to me.’ 

“In nearly every-instance the agent 
turned back at least one receipt. This 
meant we had approximately thirty re- 
ceipts at the very outset that had to be 
given special attention. Possibly half 
of them were promptly disposed of by 
questioning the agent. He knew that 
the family had moved nine months ago, 
because he had transferred the indus- 
trial. Then and there we referred to 
his collection book or industrial register 
and found out where they went. Inci- 
dentally, if the figure is of any use to 
you, only 45% of our ordinary policy- 
holders have industrial in the family; at 
least, this is the figure for Fort Hamil- 
ton. If there was no industrial, it gave 
us over thirty days in which to find the 
people.” 

Manager C. H. Nutting on his sub- 
ject said in part: “The most important 
step, of course, toward conservation of 








often, the old agent will try to dis- 
courage the new agent by relating the 
loss of money which comes from indus- 
trial lapses, and pointing out that the 
lapsed policies were written before the 
new man entered the business. A new 
man should always be put with an agent 
whom the management knows to be loy- 
al to the organization, and who will do 
everything in his power to encourage the 
new’ man.” 

The manager should, after the first 
week, invite the new man into his office, 
and talk with him regarding the agent’s 
impression of the business, concluded 
Mr. Hawkes. What part of the business 
appears difficult to him, how does his 
family feel toward the company, and 
many other questions along these lines, 
that draw the agent closer to the man- 
agement. 


the company’s ordinary business is to 
make every possible effort to collect be- 
fore the grace period expires, but, if this 
fails, I would recommend the following 
plan which I have had in operation for 
the past seven years. All receipts must 
be turned in to the office not later than 
Saturday of the week when the grace 
period expires, with a full explanation 
as to the number and dates of calls 
made in an effort to collect the premium, 
where the insured may be seen, and why 
lapsed. This information is filled in on 
a special form not furnished by the 
company. Then send a letter to the 
insured with full instructions as to how 
and why the policy may and should be 
revived. Do not suggest a loan under 
any circumstances.” 

Ordinary conservation really begins in 
the district office by checking receipts 
with renewal cards and charging them 
out to the agents as soon as possible, 
said Mr. Nutting. An effort should be 
made to have the agent call on the day 
premium is due, so, in event the person 
or family underwritten has moved, it 
gives ample time to write or transfer. 
It is not necessary that the agent hold 
receipts until the grace period expires. 
If he has a report to make that premium 
is not collectible, or for other reasons, 
the sooner the receipt is returned with 
a complete story of the facts, the more 
time we shall have to be of service. 


Selling for Specific Purpose 

Manager Schussler during his com- 
ments on the subject said: “In addition 
to the financial status of the applicant, 
and the manner in which the business 
is sold, there enters into the question 
the factor of properly fitting the policy 
to the individual’s needs. Where the 
contract is sold for a specific purpose, 
there is naturally less tendency to lapse, 
particularly if the need continues. Ex- 
perience has shown that the company’s 
publication, “Policies and Plans,” goes 
a long way toward educating the sales- 
man as to the form of policy that will 
properly cover the want of the individu- 
al involved. 

“Once we have the business on the 
books, the idea of keeping it there 
should be made a capital one. It would 
seem obvious that this can be most ef- 
fectively accomplished where the man- 
ager personally handles each and _ every 
case that is presented for cancellation. 
By this I do not necessarily mean to 
say that the manager should devote his 
own time in calling upon policyholders 
that are threatening lapse, but he can, 
through proper education of the assis- 
tant manager, multiply his effectiveness 
by selling his thoughts to the assistant 
manager, and then sunervising the as- 
sistant manager, through weekly reports, 
in order to keep posted on the progress 
that is being made, and to know the 
current status of every case that has 
been lapsed, or which has been turned 
over by the agent as impossible of con- 
servation.” 





BEERS & DELONG GAINS 


The Beers & DeLong agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in New York City 
paid for $3,760,800 during March, a con- 
siderable gain over the same month last 
year when $2,785,000 was produced. This 
brings the agency’s total production for 
the first three months up to $9,248.97, 
comparing with $8,533,800 as of April 1, 
1930. ' 





BANKERS’ LIFE ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. E. Flanigan, manager in New York 
City for the Bankers’ Life of Iowa, at- 
nounces that as of April 1 dentists ar¢ 
excluded from the company’s preferre 
disability clause. Other professional men 
and executives are eligible for this cov 
erage until June 30, when the standar 
disability clause goes into effect. 
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METROPOLITAN’S MANAGERS’ 


CONFERENCE 





Methods of Increasing 
Ordinary Production 

H. H. KAY USES CASE METHOD 

Samuel Talisman, New York, and Ga- 


briel Dunkleman, Chicago, Make 
Production Suggestions 








More training and educational work 
among agents, especially demonstrations 
in selling along the lines of the case 
method, are factors in increasing ordi- 
nary production, Manager Harry H. Kay 
of Boston told the Metropolitan mana- 
gers. 

“The average man has one great fear 
—loss of income,” said Manager Kay. 
“Then why not plan insurance programs 
along this line? Does the prospect want 
an assured income in his old age—or 
when he is disabled? Does he want his 
salary or his income perpetuated after 
he is gone? In what other way can 
we solve his problems except through 
the medium of income insurance? How 
long will we continue to drive a square 
peg in a round hole? Some day we will 
learn that income insurance is the life 
blood that pulsates through the arteries 
of the household to keep the family body 
alive, long after the man himself is but 
a memory. True it is an income policy 
is a bond of affection.” 

On the subject of servicing policy- 
holders Mr. Kay said: “Do we really 
service our policyholders? Do we real- 
ize the making of a service call is a 
real art? Don’t you agree the call should 
be made only by a man who is well 
posted on our ordinary contracts, pres- 
ent and past? Certainly only the best 
trained agents should service policyhold- 
ers of $5,000 and upward. The very rep- 
utation of any business depends upon the 
type of service it renders. Good service 
keeps an article sold and brings the 
customer back again.” ; 

Diagnosing cases was another impor- 
tant part of the agents’ equipment, and 
on this Mr. Kay said: “Insurance sales- 
men nowadays call themselves ‘insurance 
counsellors,’ but how many really are? 
How many of our men can diagnose 
the insurance needs of a man, and how 
can we intelligently prescribe unless we 
can intelligently diagnose? We are told 

% of the medical doctor’s value is in 
correct diagnosis, that the writing of the 
formula to effect the cure is largely a 
standardized procedure. Isn’t that so in 
our business? We, too, are doctors; 
we are diagnosing the needs of a sick 
estate, and the nature of that sickness 
is developed by asking the proper ques- 
tions, and the use of good common sense. 
Castor oil is unpleasant medicine, but 
one will gladly take it to make himself 
well, Paying life insurance premiums 
18 ofttimes equally unpleasant, but we 
also will take this medicine with pleas- 
ure if it gives us economic peace of mind. 
The sale of a life insurance policy that 
does not bring this economic peace of 
mind is a poor sale. The agent sold the 
policy and not the need of it. He lacked 
understanding, and understanding is edu- 
cation. Let us have more education.” 


$100,000 Possible for Every Agent 


Manager Samuel Talisman of the 
Burnside district, New York, said that 
$100,000 was a possibility for all agents 
and he outlined some of the essentials. 
One of the factors is weekly production. 
After this has been established there 
comes another development as a natural 
result. This leads to a raising of pro- 


duction levels, so that, in subsequent 
years, his goal becomes higher and high- 
er. To prove this, the experience in 
Burnside for the year of 1929 shows that 


Will Bring Foreign 
Employes Under Group 

WITHOUT ENTERING COUNTRIES 

President Ecker Gives Credit for Plan 


to Vice-President L. A. Lincoln and 
3rd Vice-President Campbell 








A year or more ago the Metropolitan 
Life had under consideration entering 
the company in several South American 
and European countries for the purpose 
of taking care of the employes of some 
of its large group policyholders having 
branches or departments in those for- 
eign countries. At the Metropolitan Life 
meeting this week President Ecker told 
the managers that a way had been found 
to bring these employes under the group 
policies without registering the com- 
pany in those foreign countries. 

President Ecker said that the sole pur- 
pose of entering the foreign countries 
was to bring the group insurance bene- 
fits of the employes of existing group 
policyholders who were located in for- 
eign countries. President Ecker said 
that credit for devising this method of 
handling the problem was due to the 
genius of Vice-President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln and Third Vice-President A. C. 
Campbell who in 1928 visited several 
South American and European countries 
to study the problem. 


D. G. C. SINCLAIR LUNCHEON 
Staff of Murray Hill District Manager 
of Metropolitan Life Helps Cele- 
brate 56th Birthday 
Donald G. C. Sinclair, manager of the 
Murray Hill district of the Metropolitan 
Life, was the central figure in a birth- 
day luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin one 
day last week. Mr. Sinclair, who is fifty- 
six years old, is head of a district which 
last year paid for $5,000.000 of ordinary 
insurance and made an increase in debit 
of $2.200, in addition to writing con- 
siderable health and accident business. 
The principal speaker was Judge Cor- 
nelius Heath, a friend of Mr. Sinclair’s 
of twenty years’ standing. In addition 
to members of the staff and eisht for- 
mer -representatives of the office, the 
luncheon was attended by his two sons, 
D. G. C. Sinclair. Tr., and Calder P. Sin- 
clair, both of whom are Harvard grad- 
uates and who are now associated with 

Wall street investment houses. 


L. A. LINCOLN AS HUMORIST 











Has Managers’ Meeting in Gales of 
Laughter When He Presided as 
Chairman of Meeting 
At the Metropolitan managers’ meet- 
ing on Wednesday after President Ecker 
had introduced several of the vice- 
presidents he turned the meeting over 
to Vice-President Leroy A. Lincoln who 
appeared in the role of a humorist and 
in his characteristically dry way had 
the meeting in gales of laughter in his 
introduction of Second Vice-Presidents 
E. H. Wilkes and A. F. C. Fiske who 
then in turn introduced a number of 
managers who talked on agency and 
production subjects. These talks are re- 
produced in other columns of The East- 

ern Underwriter. 


1,200 Branch Offices 
Like Chain Store Plan 

JAMES E. KAVANAGH ON GROUP 

More Than 4,000 on Employer-Policy- 


holder Payroll Devote Time 
to Group Details 








Second Vice-President J. E. Kavanagh 
talked to the Metropolitan managers on 
the development of group business and 
said that more than one-fifth of the en- 
tire business of the company was not 
under direct control of the agents and 
managers. He said that the managers 
should fit into their program a plan for 
taking care of and following up this 
large volume of business which was not 
in the direct control of the organization. 

By way of illustration he said that 
there were more than 4,000 persons 
working ‘practically as unlicensed agents 
of the company, these being employes 
of group policyholders who were as- 
signed to take care of the details of 
the group business and were on the pay- 
roll of the employer. Many of the group 
policyholders maintain what amounts to 
branch offices of the Metropolitan Life 
where every detail of group business in- 
cluding issuing certificates, taking care 
of claims, etc., were handled without ex- 
pense to the company. 

Mr. Kavanagh cited one case in which 
the president of a very large corpora- 
tion personally followed up many angles 
of group life insurance. For instance, 
every claim that was paid, the check 
was accompanied by a personal letter 
signed by the president of the company. 
The president gave a dinner to his em- 
ployes and an important feature of the 
dinner was the stress put upon the bene- 
fits of the group life insurance which 
the company was offering its employes. 

Mr. Kavanagh pointed out to the man- 
agers that with this important work 
going on outside of the field organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan they should fol- 
low up all of these activities closely with 
their own efforts in developing group 
business. 

The 1.200 branch offices of the Metro- 
politan Life were liken to a chain store 
system, by Mr. Kavanagh, as distribu- 
tion centers for life insurance for all 
classes of the insuring public. 





LA MONT PRESENTS BANNER 


Third Vice-President Tells of Record of 
Manager Scanlan in Accident and 
Health Production 

Third Vice-President Stewart M. La 
Mont, in charge of accident and health 
business, told of the remarkable record 
of Manager George A. Scanlan who has 
been in charge of the Central Park dis- 
trict. He led the company in produc- 
tion of accident and health business both 
in 1929 and 1928. Mr. La Mont pointed 
out that the accident and health volume 
and industrial and ordinary production 
seemed to go hand-in-hand because 
Manager Scanlan’s agency was among 
the leaders in all three departments. Mr. 
Scanlan has just been promoted to be 
manager of the Port Morris district. Mr 
La Mont presented Manager Scanlan 
with a banner in recognition of his rec- 
ord. 





Bronze Statue of Fiske 
Now in Company Lobby 

PRESENTED BY FIELD FORCE 

Donald G. C. Sinclair, Spokesman, Pays 


Tribute to Late Haley Fiske; Re- 
sponse by F. H. Ecker 








One of the most impressive ceremonies 
at the Metropolitan Life convention in 
New York this week was the unveiling of 
a large bronze statue of the late Haley 
Fiske, who was for so many years pres- 
ident of the company, at the top of a 
flight of stairs in the main rotunda of 
the company’s building and the reverent 
singing of the song of the Metropolitan 
by hundreds of the managers gathered to 
witness the event. 

About ten years ago the field force 
decided to present the company with 
statues of the three men who were out- 
standing in the building up of the Met- 
ropolitan. They were former Presidents 
Knapp, Hegeman and Fiske. For some 
time the statues of Messrs. Knapp and 
Hegeman have been in the lobby. The 
statue of Mr. Fiske was presented in 
a speech by D. G. C. Sinclair, manager 
of the Murray Hill district. Referring 
to Mr. Fiske, he said in part: 

“He loved the Metropolitan. 
his life. No hours were too long to 
labor. It was his baby. He saw it 
grow from a small insignificant insti- 
tution to be the largest financial and 
beneficent institution in the world. Just 
a little over a year has passed since 
his heavenly Father called him home. 
He is dead; yet, he speaketh. His mem- 
ory shall never, never die. We loved 
him in life; let us not forget him in 
death. Great men are the ambassadors 
of providence sent to reveal to their 
fellow-men their unknown selves. A 
great man whose memory we are to 
perpetuate today in bronze. What great- 
er legacy could a man leave to his loved 
ones and to posterity than to have it 
said that he was the inspiration and 
the builder of the world’s greatest insti- 
tution for public good?” 


It was 


President Ecker’s Response 


On behalf of the company President 
Ecker accepted the statue in an eloquent 
speech. He discussed the characteristics 
of the three builders of the Metropoli- 
tan. He told of the great affection and 
admiration that Mr. Hegeman had for 
Mr. Fiske, saying that when Mr. Hege- 
man took the presidency he would not 
take the office unless Mr. Fiske would 
become vice-president. He talked of the 
Haley Fiske of the early days; said it 
was a matter of gratification to all Met- 
ropolitan men that he lived to see his 
dreams realized. 

Speaking for all the officers he said 
that as they entered the building each 
morning and saw these statues they 
would always bear in mind the ideals 
of the men who had led: the company 
as they passed their bronze figures; that 
they would realize their responsibilities 
and would try their best to live up to 
them. 





ten men out of the thirty-one had placed 
from $200,000 to close to $500,000. The 
average large contracts were twelve a 
man and each contract averaged over 


000. 

Manager Gabriel Dunkleman, Oak 
Park, Ill, said his agency has made ex- 
cellent use of the Metropolitan Life’s 
insurance advisory bureau. He _ said: 
“The Insurance Advisory Bureau of our 
great company is not being used by our 
field force to anywhere near the extent 
that it should be. Furthermore, the ma- 


jority of our agents are not fully aware 
of the wonderful assistance this Insur- 
ance Advisory Bureau of ours can be to 
them in their problems of closing the 
larger cases and substantial monthly in- 
come contracts, if they will but use this 
bureau to assist them in the closing of 
such cases that they might have under 
canvass and are difficult to close, and 
where the prospect can get a true pic- 
ture of what our company is, which the 
Insurance Advisory Bureau can picture 
properly and with absolute truthfulness. 


Projections and net cost exhibits, as 
made up by the Insurance Advisory Bu- 
reau for use by our agents, do, unques- 
tionably, help tremendously on competi- 
tive cases. In addition, an important 
factor must not be lost sight of, which 
is, that the agent making his canvass 
approaches his prospect with greatly 
added confidence when he has the In- 
surance Advisory Bureau back cf him in 
the matter of figures, net costs, and has 
in his possession a proper picture of the 
background of this companv. 








—— 
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No Radical Innovations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the presentation evolves from the ability 
to hit high spots. Naturally it would be 
impossible to encompass in one talk the 
accomplishments, performances, human 
interest angles of the different divisions 
and the various personalities in a life in- 
surance organization of such magnitude. 
For instance, at the present time the 
Metropolitan has 45,579 employes includ- 
ing officers and agents. There are 22,508 
agents. It has 27,000,000 policyholders. 

What Mr. Ecker did was to select and 
discriminate in the presentation of fig- 
ures, presenting the most salient to il- 
lustrate developments, divisions and 
growth of the company. For instance, 
he stopped to tell the number of checks 
that are drawn, the total number of 
typewritten items in the life and lapse 
register over a certain period, daily items 
of receipts and disbursements, represent- 
ing tremendous totals, the number of 
clerks whose sole duty is to trace lost 
or misplaced documents. 


Stuck to His Metier 

Naturally there were comparisons be- 
tween the late Haley Fiske and his suc- 
cessor. In many respects two men could 
not have been more unlike, although 
both were guided by lofty idealism and 
had won great success. Haley Fiske was 
one of New York’s most picturesque, col- 
orful, powerful personalities. He could 
play on the heartstrings of an audience 
as effectively as Paderewski can play the 
chords of a piano. He was emotional, 
electric, and when stirred his voice vol- 
leyed and thundered. He held audi- 
ences in the hollow of his hand. 

Frederick H. Ecker is one of the great 
men of New York, possessor of wide in- 
fluence, amazing knowledge, deepest re- 
spect of his fellow men and_ unusual 
popularity. Few men in the history of 
the city have so universally won golden 
encomiums. Two of his outstanding 
traits are charm and modesty. 


The main thing which interested the 
Metropolitan managers while they were 
standing applauding the new president so 
enthusiastically at the beginning of the 
meeting was whether he would be him- 
self or would try. to change his style in 
order to match as much as he could the 
oratory, the drama and the fire on the 
rostrum of his illustrious predecessor. 
Mr. Ecker turned out to be the same 
Fred Ecker whom the field force has 
known and so highly regarded for so 
long. He performed the difficult task 
with his accustomed ease and charm. 
Always he was convincing, always he 
was held in affectionate regard. 


No Radical Innovation 


Another thing which interested the 
field men was whether the president 


would announce innovations. There had 
been rumors that the marvelous welfare 
work of the company would be curtailed 
somewhat. There were rumors that the 
Metropolitan Life might expand along 
lines of the general agency system in Or- 
dinary insurance. But Mr. Ecker did 
not announce any radicalisms. About 
welfare he said: “In all respects, in 
principle -and practice, the welfare work 
of this company is to be continued.” 


The general agency rumor arose from 
the fact that certain men with an apti- 











F. H. ECKER 


tude for writing Ordinary business, men 
who have been successful in writing In- 
dustrial insurance, will be given a cer- 
tain amount of ordinary debit where col- 
lection fees would amount to a figure 
possibly $25 a week. Thus, they would 
be able to give more of their time to 
Ordinary writing. 


No 100-Story Building 


Mr. Ecker also denied that the com- 
pany intended to erect a building of one 
hundred stories on the east half of the 
property between Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth street, where it owns the 
block from Madison avenue to Fourth 
avenue. The present addition going up 
will be twenty-seven or twenty-eight sto- 
ries in height and later additions to the 
block will be in accordance with plans 
carefully thought out and in a uniform 
design. 

The chief thing which Mr. Ecker is 








Survey Approach Plan 
Has Special Merits 


GIVES AGENT WHOLE PICTURE 





W. R. Harper, General Agent, Aetna 
Life, Philadelphia, Tells of Steps in 
Presenting Plan 





Using an approach -based on making 
a survey of the prospect’s existing in- 
surance requires more resourcefulness 
than one involving only a special need, 
but the agent who can handle the survey 
approach will go further and write big- 
ger business, in the opinion of W. R. 
Harper, Aetna Life general agent of 
Philadelphia. In an interesting discus- 
sion of the survey approach in a re- 
cent issue of “The Life Aetna-Izer,” he 
gives this example of his actual plan: 

“T have not come here to sell you in- 
surance today. I do not know whether 
you are carrying too much or too little. 
My purpose is to persuade you to grant 
me three or four minutes of your time 
to obtain enough information to pre- 
pare an analysis which may be of in- 
terest to you, either now or some time 
in the future. There is no obligation 
on your part but one, I would like you 
to read over my report and the rec- 
ommendations that I may find appro- 
priate to make. Whatever your decision 
is, you will have a complete resume of 
your insurance situation and a very con- 
venient loose leaf synopsis of your poli- 
cies so that it will not be necessary for 
you to take them out of the strong box 
every time you want to know some- 
thing about them. May I proceed? 

“Mr. Prospect, what is the date of 
your birth? Were you born in Phila- 
delphia?” (His answer may, of course, 
be “No, New York” or some other 
place.) “Have you lived at your present 
address for the last three years? etc.” 
You have to have the information nec- 
essary to fill out Part 1 of the applica- 
tion, so you might as well get it now. 
Then proceed with the questions which 
are not asked in the application, such 
as: “ Do you happen to know Mrs. Pros- 
pect’s date of birth? Have you any 
children? Boys or girls? What are their 
respective ages? Are they all in good 
health? 

“Mr. Prospect, I know you are won- 
dering why I am asking you so many 
questions and there are a few more that 
I want to cover. I promised you that 
I would prepare an interesting report 
for you and without the answers to the 
questions that I am asking you, it would 
be utterly impossible for me to prepare 
anything of value. 

“Have you any other dependents be- 
sides Mrs. Prospect and the little ones? 
What amount of monthly income would 
be required as a minimum to take care 








emphasizing is conservation of business. 
He believes that life insurance companies 
should be judged by net gains, rather 
than by volume of business written. 


of your family as you would like, if you 
should pass on? 

“Mr. Prospect, we have gone to a 
great deal of pains to set down the in- 
formation upon which I am expected to 
prepare a comprehensive analysis with 
my recommendations. Please realize 
how futile this would be with my deter- 
mining your insurability. That is my. 
only reason for having you looked 
over so that the recommendations | 
make will be ones that can be carried 
out. I don’t want to be put in the posi- 
tion of being obliged to tell you that 
because of some impairment I can not 
offer you insurance. Here we have the 
opportunity of. disposing of it at ‘one 
fell swoop.’ If I find that you are not 
insurable, there will be no need for me 
to make any recommendations involv- 
ing insurance. I would, however, do my 
best to outline an alternate plan which 
would in a measure do some of the 
things you wanted to do.” 





W. L. ROGERSON MEMORIAL 





Publication of Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia Devoted to Material About 
Late Vice-President 


The entire March number of “The 
Virginia Bulletin,” issued by the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia for field men, 
‘was devoted to the memory of William 
Lowe Turnbull Rogerson. The open- 
ing story was entitled “Journey’s End.” 

In it Mr. Rogerson was described as 
having been “Gracious, genial, democrat- 
ic, endowed with an immense capacity 
for friendliness and for making friends, 
a man of ready wit, ever the boy in his 
outlook on life, a man in short of mag- 
netic personality who created an atmos- 
phere which must color indelibly the 
perspective of those now left to carry 
on in his stead. 





PENN TRUSTEE DIES. 


James Crosby Brown, senior member 
of the long-established international 
banking firm of Brown Bros. & Co. of 
Philadelphia and a Penn Mutual trus- 
tee, died on April 1 at the age of fifty- 
eight. He was a grandson of Alexander 
Brown, founder of the firm. Mr. Brown 
was a Yale graduate and was a mem- 
ber of the Yale Club in New York and 
of other prominent New York and Phil- 
adelphia clubs, and was also a member 
of the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. Service as a Penn Mutual trustee 
began in. January, 1910, at which time 
began also his membership of the com- 
pany’s finance committee. In 1922 he 
was appointed to the general committee 
of the board. 


DETROIT LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

Frank S. Mack has been appointed 
supervisor of the Detroit city agency 
of the Detroit Life and Mark L. Wigle 
has been made unit manager in the same 
agency. Mr. Mack is one of the veter- 
ans of the company’s sales organization 
while Mr. Wigle, who recently joined 
the city agency’s staff, has been selling 
life insurance for eight years. 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


AS WE SERVE 





WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Cross V. Beguelin Case 
Aid to Business Cover 

COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 

If Corporation Had a Surplus Its 


Agreement To Buy Its Own Stock 
Is Held Valid 








Writers of business insurance in this 
state are elated over a decision in the 
case of Cross vs. Beguelin, Inc., to the 
effect that an agreement by a corpora- 
tion to buy its own stock is valid if at 
the time of the agreement it had a sur- 
plus. The decision, which was in the 
Court of Appeals, New York, also says 
that such an agreement cannot be en- 
forced if subsequently, at the date of 
instalment of payment, such corporation 
has a deficit as the assets of the cor- 
poration are a trust fund- for creditors. 
The importance of the decision is thus 
described by C. Alison Scully, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trusts of the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust, New York City: 


“This decision removes the great 
stumbling block to the development of a 
very large volume of business life in- 
surance in New York. In 1928 the Court 
of Appeals, in the decision of Topken, 
Loring & Schwartz, Inc., vs. Schwartz, 
249 N. Y. 206, cast serious doubt on the 
validity of a contract by which a cor- 
poration contracted to buy its own stock. 
The Cross vs. Beguelin case definitely 
establishes that such an agreement is 
valid, although its fulfillment may be 
prevented if the corporation has no sur- 
plus when the time for the purchase of 
the stock by the corporation has ar- 
rived. 

“The decision is one of great moment 
and interest to all life underwriters and 
trust officers.” 


The Decision 


The decision, given by Judge O’Brien, 
ee balance of the court concurring, fol- 
Ows: 

The parties have submitted this con- 
troversy upon an agreed statement of 
facts. Henry R. Beguelin owned all the 
shares of preferred stock in Cross & 
Beguelin, Inc. Of the 2,545 outstanding 
shares of _the common he held 1,115 
shares, William T. Cross 705 shares and 
Ferdinand L, Cross 690 shares. The re- 
mainder stood in the names of seven 
other persons to the extent of five shares 
each. One of these blocks of five shares 
was held for the benefit of Ferdinand 
L. Cross. William T. Cross was presi- 
dent and a director, and Mr. Beguelin 
was treasurer and also a director. June 
14, 1920, upon the authority of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of directors, 
for which Messrs. Beguelin and W. T. 
Cross voted, the corporation, by_ its 
President, executed a contract with Fer- 
dinand whereby it agreed to purchase 
all his holdings for $55,000. At the date 
of the execution of this contract the cor- 
Porate surplus was in excess of that 
sum. Pursuant to the agreement Fer- 
dinand delivered his certificates to the 
corporation, and, until July 17, 1928, he 
received the stipulated payments. On 
that date they amounted to $29,800. Then 
the corporation, instead of a surplus, 
had a deficit, and shortly thereafter a 
creditors’ committee took over the man- 
agement and control of its business. All 
the assets, with the exception of cash 
on hand, notes, accounts receivable and 
One other item, were sold to Alfred O. 

eeler, and all the outstanding stock, in- 
clu ing the shares formerly owned by 

erdinand was, with the consent of all 
the parties to this controversy, also 
transferred to Seeler. 


The Agreement 

When the contract of sale to Seeler 
was made plaintiff and defendants 
agreed that their consent to that con- 
tract should affect neither the merits of 
Plaintiff's claim for the balance of the 
Purchase price of his stock nor defend- 
ants’ rights to dispute it. In accordance 


with the agreement of all the parties 
the creditors’ committee disbursed the 
corporate assets which had been re- 
tained, and out of such assets satisfied 
the claims of all creditors, except that 
of plaintiff for $21,609, as unpaid instal- 
ments on the purchase of his stock, and 
those of W. T. Cross for $6,110.20, and 
Mr: Beguelin for $12,561.25, as salaries 
which had accrued subsequent to. the 
date of the contract for the purchase of 
plaintiff’s stock. All the parties to this 
controversy further agreed that “any 
funds remaining thereafter should be ap- 
plied to the p1ryment of salary claims of 
William T. Cross and the estate of 
Henry R. Beguelin, and that the valid- 
ity of the claim of Ferdinand L. Cross 
on account of the agreement made by 
the corporation for. the purchase of its 
own stock owned by Ferdinand L. Cross 
the said claim were adjudicated valid, 
he should receive the same proportionate 
share of the surplus as the two salary 
claims, and if the said claim of Ferdi- 
nand L. Cross were adjudicated invalid 
then the surplus should be applied first 
to the payment of the two salary claims, 
and if any funds then remained they 
should be paid to the estate of Henry 
R. Beguelin, as the former owner of the 
625 shares of preferred stock of the cor- 
poration.” The funds in possession of 
the creditors’ committee are insufficient 














HOME OFFICE 


to pay in full these three claims. The 
parties submit that this controversy is 
whether or not plaintiff’s claim is valid 


and should participate pro rata with W.e 


T. Cross and the Beguelin estate as 
creditors for salary, or whether his claim 
should be declared invalid. 


Surplus Shrinks 


When made the agreement with Fer- 
dinand Cross was valid. Then a surplus 
existed. After the corporation became 
financially embarrassed and the surplus 
shrank to a deficit the agreement be- 
came unenforcible as against the cor- 
poration (Penal Law, sec. 664; Richards 
vs. Wiener Co.,.207 N. Y., 59, 65; Top- 
ken, Loring & Schwartz, Inc., vs. 
Schwartz, 249 N. Y., 206; In re Fech- 
heimer ‘Fishel Co., 212 Fed. Rep., 357). 
The assets constitute a trust fund for 
creditors (Trotter vs. Lisman, 209 N. Y., 
174; First Trust Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R’y, 
256 Fed Rep., 830). If plaintiff had 
pressed his claim against the corpora- 
tion it would have been bound to resist 
it. However, this claim is not against 
the corporation. It is directed against 
assets in possession of a creditors’ com- 
mittee. The corporation, for all that 
the submission shows, is still a going 
concern, with the ownership of all the 
stock in the possession of Seeler. The 
corporation appears to have no interest 


in this controversy. Inasmuch as W. T. 
Cross has not appealed, the real issue 
now is between Ferdinand Cross, as a 
prior creditor, and the Beguelin estate, as 
a subsequent creditor for salary arrears 
and also as a holder of preferred stock. 
The rights of creditors are of course, 
superior to those of stockholders (Trot- 
ter vs. Lisman, supra). The rights of 
the seller of the stock appear to be su- 
perior to those of subsequent creditors 
of the corporation who became such with 
notice of the purchase by the corpora- 
tion of its own stock (First Trust Co. 


.vs. Ill. Cent. R’y supra). 


The judgment should be affirmed, with 
costs. 

Cardozo, Ch.J.; Pound, Crane, Leh- 
man, Kellogg and Hubbs, JJ., concur. 





DUNSMORE BUSINESS GROWING 


William J. Dunsmore, agency manager 
of the Dunsmore agency of the Equit- 
able Society in New York City, reports 
that the agency registered an increase 
of 53% the first quarter of 1930 over 
the same period in 1929. The total paid- 
for production this year in ordinary life 
business was $4,164,393, as compared with 
$2,718,546 in the same period last year. 
This represents the production of the 
agency’s sixty-five men, all full-time pro- 
ducers. 





FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS... 


: 
f 
{ 


16 On April 16th, 1910, 

id Line Life Insurance Company 
of America, founded by Rupert F. Fry, 
secured its charter... . 


The O 


TODAY e « eo After twenty years of unwavering progress, The Old Line Life 
Insurance Company of America is recognized as one of the Standard Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies of the United States « « Thousands of persons are financially 
interested in the Company, and are enjoying direct benefits derived from thrift with as- 
sured safety under its wide-spread banner of protection. « « It is with self-evident con- 
tentment and with deserving pride of accomplishment that during our first twenty years r 
of service, we herald the approach and passing of our first hundred million dollars of 
Insurance in force. The Company's assets as of Dec. 31, 1929, were $14,869,090.00. 
Over five and one-quarter million dollars have been paid to policy-holders and bene- 
ficiaries since its organization. 


ToMORROW e e We face the future with added assurance that greater 
heights of achievement will be attained. « « « With the constant loyalty of our Field 
Force, we continue with reassured confidence. 


If unattached or interested in receiving a copy of our attractive folder, “For Twenty Years, Forward,” 
address Agency Dept. 923 , in care of : 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TwENTY YEARS AGO 
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T. A. Buckner Honored 
On 50th Anniversary 


GETS HUNDREDS OF TELEGRAMS 








N. Y. Life Vice-President Presented 
With Silver Service by Fellow Offi- 
cers; Also Legion Tribute 





Monday, April 7, was a significant and 
busy day for Vice-President Thomas A. 
Buckner of the New York Life, com- 
memorating as it did h‘s fifty years of 
continuous service with the company. 
Early in the morning before his office 
had been opened, hundreds of telegrams 
had begun to pour in from his friends 
and associates, many of them from the 
rank and file of the field force which 
Mr. Buckner had directed for so many 
years. President Darwin P. Kingsley 
wired: “The value of no man’s service 
will ever surpass yours. I congratulate 
you as a friend and as the most efficient 
and generous associate any man ever 
had in important work.” 

John C. McCall’s Tribute 

Floral wreaths and baskets of flowers 
were piled around Mr. Buckner’s desk. 
He received a group of old timers in 
the company’s service first and then was 
called into the board room around noon 
time to be presented with a silver serv- 
ice by his fellow officers in token of 
their appreciation and esteem. John C. 
McCall, vice-president of the company, 
in making the presentation said in part: 

“Fifty years ago, on the seventh day 
of April, was a great occasion in the 
history of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. There is no man in our com- 
pany for whom there is greater respect, 
not only: because of your mental ability, 
but because of other qualities just as 
great and just as fine, and because of 
your great sympathetic understanding. 

“That is -why we are-here today, to 
welcome you and to greet you, not only 
on account of your mental attainments, 
but on account of your great heart 
which reaches out and encompasses 
everything. And so, as a little expression 
from the executive officers, from the 
board of directors and from those who 
have been thirty years or more in the 
service of the company, we take pleas- 
ure in presenting you with this token 
of our love, and our esteem.” 

In his response Mr. Buckner referred 
to the many hapoy years he had spent in 
the New York Life and that he valued 
above all things the many friendships he 
had established, He said: “I have tried 
ost honouncttanter’ in eS paw bps 
happiness and joy ae all esas a 

‘ } ; abor is 
easy and all time is eliminated.” 

After the meeting in the board room 
Mr. Buckner was guest of honor at a 
luncheon of the executive officers of the 
company. When he returned to his of- 
fice he was presented with a bronze fig- 
ure of a doughboy by the Nylic Amer- 
ican Legion members in appreciation of 
his interest in their post. 

_William Dey. commander of the le- 
gion, introduced Charles O’Connell, past 
commander, who made the presentation. 
_It was reported exclusively in The 
Eastern L nderwriter last week that Mr. 
Buckner will soon start on a trip to 
some of the principal cities of the coun- 
try meeting the honor agents in the 
testimonial campaign recently finished at 
a series of eight conventions and thank- 
ing them for the part they played in 
that campaign. ; ‘ 





NEW YORK’S ADVERTISING PLAN 
Early Response Indicates That Move- 
ment Will Go Over Strong; Many 
Pledges Being Received 
_ Frank Mulligan. head of the advertis- 
ing committee of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York City, an- 
nounces that there has been a very gen- 
crous response to date from general 
agents in pledges and in money. for as- 
sociation advertising. At the Tuesday 
evening meeting of the association more 
than fifty agents turned in definite prom- 

ises. 














New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


New insurance paid for . . . . $953,000,000 
Ratio of term insurance to total only . . 3.07% 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 




















New York Agents Hear 
Prominent Laymen 


POLICYHOLDERS’ 





NIGHT MEET 





David Lawrence, Journalist, and Charles 
H. Tuttle, Lawyer, Take Occasion 
to Praise Business Highly 





Two enlightening viewpoints on the 
life insurance business from laymen 
prominent in their respective fields were 
given to members of the Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York at their 
meeting Tuesday evening at the Hotel 
Astor. Both speakers, one a nationally 
known journalist and the president of 
the “United States Daily,” David Law- 
rence, and the other the United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
New York state, Charles H. Tuttle, took 


- occasion during their remarks to praise 


the business highly and commended the 
type of work that the association pro- 
motes. 

Many unfamiliar faces were noted at 
the head table Tuesday evening. This 
was because President John McNamara 
had invited a delegation of New York 
University students of the life insurance 
training course, many of whom have 
come to New York from distant states to 
take James Elton Bragg’s course. There 
were, in addition, at the meeting a con- 
siderable number of the agents’ ol cy- 
holders, as the April meeting had been 
scheduled as “Policyholders’ Night.” 

It was a good night for the policy- 
holders to be there as both the address- 
es given were inspirational rather than 
technical. Mr. Tuttle, who spoke first, 
declared that life insurance is the “best 
seller of the age,’ and told the agents 
they were fortunate to be handl'ng for 
distribution such a high grade and neces- 
sary commodity. He compared the good 
that it does with the havoc caused by 
such debacles as the stock market crash, 
saying that life insurance can always be 
depended on to bring assurance to the 
American home whereas other forms of 
investment may easily bring destitution. 

Mr. Tuttle asserted that no industry 
of modern times is more in harmony 
with the times than the insurance busi- 
ness, that it represents the greatest co- 
operative industry in the greatest co-op- 
erative country. It is the only thing, he 
said, that he knows of that will put all 
men on an equal standard of security, 
and is thus a great factor in the promo- 
tion of social justice. 

Public Lacks Appreciation 

In his admirable discussion of life in- 
surance as seen from an outsider, David 
Lawrence declared that it is truly re- 
markable how slow the general public 
is in appreciating the investment value 
of insurance. Not only that, he said, 
but they fail to grasp the other concepts 
of the business, chiefly because it 1s 
the general tendency of human beings 
not to change their habits unless prac- 
tically forced to. 

The life insurance agent, Mr. Law- 
rence said, has a worthy job in educat- 
ing the public, in addition to his selling 
activities. He may be on the job every 
day preaching the message, but it cer- 
tainly hasn’t gotten across as it should, 
he said. Very few laymen, for instance, 
talk insurance as yet in terms of in- 
come; although life insurance men 
have been talking it for many years. 
As far as the fundamentals of the bus!- 
ness go, the public in general knows 
very little, and it is only beginning 
to “see the light” in the great story 
of business insurance. : 

As one who is an outsider but who 
has.a greater conception of the business 
than most outsiders, Mr. Lawrence hopes 
that insurance agents will continue to 
spread their doctrine on all sides and at 
all times, so that by the process of re- 
iteration, the public will begin to be 
impressed. He sees the time coming 
when the principles of the life insur ° 
ance business will be widely accepted in 
all general business. 
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How Some Managers 
Keep Down Arrears 

BUSINESS NEEDS FOLLOWING UP 

W. F. Monahan, ee M. J. Reigert, 


Cleveland; G. Bl » and 
M. Fauvel: on Subject 











The importance of low arrears and 
how some managers reduce them was a 
subject that had as speakers W. F. Mon- 
ahan, Chicago; M. J. Reigert, Cleveland; 
George Bloom, Rochester, and M. Fau- 
vel, Quebec, at the Metropolitan man- 
agers’ conference this week. 

Manager Monahan said his advice to 
an agent who wishes to reduce his ar- 
rears to a minimum is to give serious 
thought and study to the handling of 
his debit, bearing in mind that he must 
call regularly on his policyholders. He 
may find some of them unable to pay 
when he calls that week, nevertheless, 
he must treat them with utmost respect. 
If he fails to do this, he is creating 
arrears and causing lapses. Should he 
find one who refuses to pay premiums 
any longer, he should immediately ex- 
plain the conditions of the policies. If, 
after exhausting all legitimate efforts to 
save the business, he is not successful, 
he should at once bring this account to 
the attention of the management. 

Too often, said Mr. Monahan, when 
a change in management of a district 
or debit takes place, there is an impres- 
sion prevailing that a clean-up must be- 
gin immediately and instructions are is- 
sued to this effect, no doubt on the 
grounds that, by lapsing the business, 
arrears will be reduced and the confi- 
dence of the men established. This, he 
said, is a grievous mistake, for it shows 
selfishness on the part of the new man- 
agement. When the cleaning up work 
is completed, it was done at the expense 
of the agents, policyholders and the com- 
pany, and no doubt brought about a 
loss of confidence in the management, 
which is very difficult to regain. 


Some Simple Rules 


Manager Reigert said that in his ex- 
perience the fewest and simplest rules 
are most satisfactory. The following 
have proved beneficial to him: 

Always have the same account. day. 
The agent soon takes advantage if he 
is given an extra day, when his col- 
lections are coming slowly, to turn in 
his account. And this has a tendency 
to confuse the policyholders. 

Try to get the agent to have 50% of 
his debit collected by Tuesday morning. 
I do not believe that the nature or lo- 


cation of the debit has nearly as much , 


to do with the arrears as the agent has. 

Point out to the agent how arrears 
cut down production. 

Show the agent how much additional 
work he has as his arrears increase and 
how any unbusinesslike methods quickly 
show up in his arrears column. 

_When giving’ out an agent’s record, 
give arrears the same importance that 
you do ordinary and industrial records. 

Show the percentage of arrears on the 
blackboard. No one likes to be at the 
bottom, though some may try to make 
you believe that they don’t care. 

Manager Bloom said that in order to 
make a substantial reduction of arrears 
in any district and bring about a condi- 
tion that is satisfactory to every one 
concerned, it is necessary, first of all, 
that the manager be thoroughly sold on 
the idea that it is possible to have every 
debit in his district with 50% or less of 
8ross arrears.’ This idea must then be 
conveyed to his agents in a firm and 
forceful manner so that they will realize 
that a condition of abnormally high ar- 
Tears will not be tolerated. 

The desiréd condition of account can 
be brought about without interfering in 
the least with the production of new 
usiness or seriously disturbing the 
agency force, by asking for a gradual 
reduction of arrears rather than attempt- 
ing a drastic change. It is quite obvi- 
ous, he said, that a small, persistent’ re- 
duction of arrears, each week, will soon 


Met’s New Bureau 


(Continued from Page 3) 


This would describe in simple phraseology the 
important technical matters incidental to insur- 
ance. Such a joint committee might likewise 
work out a basis upon which individual welfare 
societies might obtain the benefit of the best 
insurance advice in their respective communities, 
so that an intelligent solution of the problem 
of insurance of families in care of welfare 
agencies can be worked out. I think-I may 
safely assure the co-operation of insurance com- 
panies in the formation of such a committee. 








show an improved and satisfactory con- 
dition of account. 
Manager Fauvel 


thought improper 


selling was a common cause of arrears. 
Another cause to which he gave impor- 
tance was not being punctual in collec- 
tions. The agent who does not make 
weekly collections will have more ar- 
rears than the punctual agents. 





TRAVELERS’ SPRING CONCERT 


The Travelers’ Insurance Co,’s Choral 
Club will hold its sixth annual spring 
concert in the auditorium of the Grove 
Street building of the company on 
Thursday evening, May 1. There will 
be several appearances by the company’s 
Studio Orchestra, 











treats the 


customers. 




















| Centra HANOVER 


received from an under- 
writer who asks for ad- 
vice or brings us his 
business as absolutely 
confidential. We guard 
his interests as we would 
those of one of our trust 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over 105 Million Dollars 
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Pensions Criticized 
By British Societies 


MANY NOW HAVE NO SURPLUS 








President of British Approved Societies 
Talks Frankly of Situation of Em- 
ployes Groups 





Presiding at the annual meeting of 
the National Federation of Employes’ 
Approved Societies recently held in Lon- 
don, Henry Lesser, the president, stated 
that the report of the executive commit- 
tee, which was adopted, showed that as 
a result of the third valuation some 
societies found that they had no dis- 
posable surplus at all, while others were 
able to maintain their existing rates of 
additional benefits. Generally speaking, 
the surplus per member was rather low- 
er than on the second valuation, and 
there was no doubt that the outlook 
would have been much brighter but for 
the reduction of the state grant by the 
Economy Act of 1926. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Lesser 
said that this was the eighteenth year 
of National Health Insurance, and, what- 
ever might be said about the future, the 
scheme had not developed anything like 
as widely as was expected by its pro- 
moters in 1911. They had now reached 
the third valuation, and the scope of the 
statutory benefits remained the same as 
when the act was introduced. The ex- 
perience of most societies was that the 
cost of sickness and disablement bene- 
fits had tended steadily to increase, Last 
year, the first of the new valuation pe- 
riod, witnessed another severe influenza 
epidemic, and in one typical emploves’ 
society the cost of benefits was 22% 
higher than in 1928. Happily, they had 
escaped’ anything in the nature of an 
epidemic this year, and 1930 promised 
to show the most favorable sickness rec- 
ord they had experienced in recent years. 


Additional Benefits Precarious 


Referring to the question of the ex- 
tension of maternity services. Mr. Lesser 
pointed out that there should be no mis- 
understanding about insurance funds, 
and that owing to the precarious posi- 
tion of what were called “additional ben- 
efits” and the difficulties with which 
some societies were faced, no extra ser- 
vice could be provided out of the: pres- 
ent contributions. With regard to the 
new Pensions Act, the federation had 
always maintained that there was no 
case for excluding from pension. privi- 
leges widows and old people in humble 
circumstances who, through no fault of 
their own, did not happen to come within 
the scope of the National Insurance Act. 
But if they were not an insurable risk, 
their pensions should be provided by the 
direct contributions of the Treasury and 
not charged through the Pension Fund 
Account. The provisions of the 1929 act 
violated the whole principle of insur- 
ance and could only lead to difficulty 
in the future. The act made no dis- 
tinction between those who, as a result 
of temporary unemployment, were an in- 
surable risk, and those who might be 
regarded, through no fault of their own, 
as unemployable. As a result of this 
lack of discrimination ,the debt on the 
unemployment fund had risen to about 
40,000,000, and Parliament was now 
asked to sanction further borrowing 
powers up to £50,000,000. While mak- 
ing provision for those who were un- 
able to obtain work because of age or 
prolonged unemployment, they ought not 
to jeopardize the future of the insur- 
ance scheme by placing on them bur- 
= which they were never intended to 
ear. 





SETTLED OUT OF COURT 


The current issue of the “Northwest 
Insurance News” says that its libel suit 
against the Lincoln National Life has 
been withdrawn. The Coast paper says 
an apology was given to it by the in- 
surance company for the remarks about 
the paper which had been made and 


which were: the basis of the suit. 
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‘Ecker and D’Olier 
Optimistic for Future 


SPRING FORECASTS IN “WORLD” 





Unemployment Felt in Industrial Fig- 
ures, But Drop Is Made Up 
By Ordinary 


In the New York “World’s” spring 
business forecast published last week 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan, and Franklin D’Olier, vice- 
president of The Prudential, had articles. 
Both were optimistic. 

Mr. Ecker said in part: “In my re- 
marks of a year ago I expressed the 
belief that ‘If the volume of industrial 
and commercial activity generally holds 
up without anything more than a mod- 
erate curtailment, the life insurance 
business should break several records in 
1929, as it did in 1928” About the mid- 
dle of 1929 industrial curtailment did set 


in, and in the last two or three months 
of the year became moderately pro- 
nounced—reaching, in a few industries, 
really serious proportions. 

“Yet in spite of all that life insurance 
fulfilled expectations by breaking all 
previous records in 1929, 

“The year 1930 also impresses me as 
starting out in promising fashion. 

“In spite of the temporary recession 
from which industry is now extricating 
itself—as contrasted with the unusually 
high degree of prosperity which it was 
enjoying a year ago at this time—life 
insurance sales thus far in 1930 never- 
theless exceed those for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. True, the margin of 
improvement was not great, but it was 
there nevertheless. Even though In- 
dustrial and Group naturally did less 
well owing to reduced employment, Or- 
dinary did even better by 7.4%. 

“Except for the favoring force of a 
strong ‘long-time growth’ of public de- 
mand, the chief factor which will deter- 
mine how well life insurance does in 
the rest of 1930 will be the economic 
condition of the country; and that also 
looks to me distinctly favorable. Dur- 
ing and immediately after a backsliding 
in industry many well-intentioned peo- 
ple become too much depressed by mere- 
ly current conditions; they tend to lose 
their perspective, as they do (in the 
opposite direction) when everything is 
bustling at peak load.” 

D’Olier Statement 

Col. D’Olier said: “In our Industrial 
department we collect weekly premiums 
on approximately 30,000,000 policies, and 
during the last three months the diffi- 
culty we have experienced in the collec- 
tion of these premiums and in the writ- 
ing of new business convinces us that 
in this class unemployment has been 
and still is a serious factor. 

“In our Ordinary insurance depart- 
ment conditions are much better, al- 
though the percentage of increase in 
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policy loans, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, would 
indicate economic pressure. 

“This same condition is confirmed by 
our mortgage loan department in the 
collection of interest on 130,000 loans 
amounting to over $1,000,000,000, in that 
more small city loans show delinquent 
interest than for several years. — : 

“The satisfactory flow of business in 
the Ordinary department and hopeful 
reports from our Industrial field repre- 
sentatives, together with slight improve- 
ments in some spots, lead us to believe 
the corner is being turned and business 
is now slowly improving.” 





RELIANCE BREAKS RECORDS 





Pittsburgh Company Reports March as 
Best Month in History; March 31 
Banner Day 

The Reliance Life reports a gain of 
91.2% in life insurance paid for and 
placed in force by its agents last month 
compared with the same month of 1929. 
The business which totaled $11,707,305 
eclipsed also the company’s previous 
record month, last December, by more 
than $500,000. On March 31 the com- 
pany also broke all former day’s rec- 
ord for production by paying for $3,- 
855,863. : 

For the first quarter of 1930 the Pitts- 
burgh company had an increase of 35.9% 
in paid-for business compared with the 
same period last year. New life insur- 
ance placed in force amounted to $21,- 
745,950, compared with $15,998,000 placed 
during the first three months of 1929. 








WANTED 
BRANCH OFFICE MANAGER 


Man with ability to build full time agency. Brok- 
erage experience essential. 
$100 a week and bonus. Give full details. Re- 
plies will be absolutely confidential. 

Box 1140 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton St., New York City 


Mutual Company. 





MUTUAL LIFE SHIFT 





Careers of H. J. Fett and L. O. Judson; 
Moved Due to Clay Babcock, 
Rochester, Resignation 

The retirement of Clay Babcock, man- 
ager for the Mutual Life at Rochester, 
N. Y., and the consequent shifting of 
Harold J. Fett and Lawrence O. Jud- 
son, as announced in this paper last 
week, brings promotion to two men of 
considerable life insurance experience. 

Harold J. Fett, manager in Wheeling, 
W. Va., will take over the Rochester 
agency on May 1. He started with the 
company in 1908 in Reading, Pa, He 
held various positions in Wilmington, 
Del., Newark and New York City before 
being appointed manager in Wheeling 
in ; 

“Lawrence O. Judson, district manager 
at Pottsville, Pa., will succeed Mr. Fett 
at Wheeling. He joined the company 
in 1915 and has been on the company’s 
Leaders’ List twenty-eight times as a 
producer. 

Mr. Babcock, who retires under the 
company’s retirement plan because of ill 
health, started with the company in 
Rochester as a clerk in 1897. He was 
appointed manager in 1908 and has held 
that post ever since. 





BOUGHT BY POENIX LIFE 
The Poenix Life of Vienna has ac- 
quired the majority of the stock of the 
Zukunft Lebensversicherungs Gesell- 
schaft (“Future” Life Insurance Co.) of 


Berlin from the “Fortuna” Co. of Vi- 
enna. 


Calls Term Contract A 
Hand-to-Mouth Policy 


BUT SEES ITS USEFULNESS 





“Better Homes and Gardens” Features 
Series of Life Insurance Articles 
By Wainwright Evans 





The story of life insurance is being 


disseminated these days not only 
through life insurance agents but 
through considerable publicity being 


given to the subject in many of the 
country’s magazines. One of the- latest 
articles is in the current issue of “Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens” written by 
Wainwright Evans who discusses the 
importance of giving the average man 
the policy best suited to him, stressing 
the uses of the “hand-to-mouth” policy, 
term. 

The article, which is the first of a se- 
ries which the magazine is publishing, 
entitled “The Plain Facts About Life 
Insurance,” is interesting because al- 
though written by one outside the in- 
surance business, the writer forms the 
same conclusions that an insurance man 
would. He at first appears to condemn 
the methods of the persistent life agent 
but later admits that he does not blame 
him since he does a tremendous amount 
of good. } 

Term insurance is featured as being 
particularly practical for the young mar- 
ried man whose salary is small and 
whose expenses are high. The writer 
points out that term insurance is taken 
up first not because it is recommended 
as a permanent policy but because it is 
often the stepping-stone in a whole-life 
program. The possession of a term pol- 
icy is highly preferable to no protec- 
tion whatever, but their modern con- 
venient forms of payment with cash and 
loan values, make it very necessary that 
you analyze the usual life policies be- 
fore making a decision, says Mr. Evans. 

He designates the term contract as a 
“hand-to-mouth policy,” and advises 
buyers to bear in mind that at the end 
of the period of saving that there 1s 
nothing coming in money. The account 
is closed, money is paid out and goods 
have been delivered in the form of pro- 
tection, nothing has been saved toward 
the future. Evans points out, however, 
that this type of contract should cer- 
tainly be bought if the more prefer- 
able kind cannot be afforded. 





DR. G. E. CRAWFORD DEAD 


Dr: George E. Crawford, medical di-. 
rector of the Cedar Rapids Life and 
one of the founders of the company, 
died at his home in Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
recently. He served as medical direc- 
tor of the company from the time of its 
founding. His two sons, Drs, J. Lynn 
and Jennings Crawford, are assistant and 
second assistant medical directors of the 
company. 
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Charles W. Gold Reviews 
Business Conditions 


SEES IMPROVEMENT BY JUNE 





President of American Life Convention 
Says Market Crash Has Undoubtedly 
Given Impetus to Life Insurance 





Charles W. Gold, president of the 
American Life Convention and also vice- 
president and treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, in his quarterly review 
of American business conditions, asserts 
that with all due respect to the Federal 
Reserve System and the other agencies 
that aided so nobly in guiding the coun- 
try through the dark days following the 
collapse of the stock market, the life in- 
surance money saved this country from 
the worst financial panic in its history. 

Mr. Gold feels that naturally the crash 
has affected general business seriously, 
and that to some people the progress 
toward recovery has been painfully slow. 
But he is optimistic of the near future. 
He sees no sharp recovery within the 
next few weeks but believes that by 
June general conditions will be back to 
normal. He advises the public to bear 
in mind that there is nothing to be de- 
pressed about, that there is nothing ba- 
sically wrong with this country, and that 


- confidence in the country’s fundamental 


soundness will prove the best antidote 
for depression. 

Some extracts from Mr. Gold’s review 
follow : 

“We in insurance best know the part 
that has been played by life insurance 
in this crisis, and needless to say, are 
proud that when all the other resources 
had been wiped out or frozen, the men 
and women who had the foresight to 
purchase legal reserve life insurance 
were able to turn to the boundless reser- 
voir of insurance cash to obtain the 
funds necessary to save them. Quietly 
they negotiated their loans with no other 
security than their life insurance poli- 


.cles and not even their bankers knew 


that it was not their own cash they were 
using. Since October many millions 
have been loaned to life insurance pol- 
icyholders in this way. Thousands of 
homes have been saved and private en- 
terprises protected from ruin by the re- 
serves built up through life insurance. 
Few Realized Possibilities 

“The influenza epidemic of 1918 and 
1919 proved the greatest test for life in- 
surance -in providing funds when death 
Swept the. land. But that was a crisis 
which every man and woman expected 
insurance to meet. On the other hand, 
however, few realized the stabilizing 
functions of insurance in a financial 
slump. The farmers of the country 
since the depression of 1921 have come 
to know that insurance funds were their 
one true source of aid in carrying mort- 


_ Sages through periods of depleted in- 


come and depreciated land values, but 
the urban population of the country 
were never before called upon to raise 
Cash so quickly and in such large 
amounts as in October and November 
of 1929. Not many of them really knew 
the meaning of the cash loan tables 
Printed in the inner pages of their life 
Msurance policies, 

‘rom an insurance company view- 
Point these policy loans have created a 
new problem, that of aiding the borrow- 
€ts to work out their individual financial 
Situations in such a manner that the 
Cans will eventually be repaid and the 
ife insurance estate maintained intact. 

€ day may come, in fact it is almost 

und to, when this first-aid station will 
be needed again. 
Sees Reasonable Recovery 


“Personally, I do not expect a sharp 
Tecovery for business within the next 
€w weeks. No sane business man 
should look for a boom nor even a re- 
jun to, good business’ in April or May, 
ut it is reasonable to believe that by 
une general conditions should be satis- 
actory. There is nothing basically 


wrong with this country and the people 
should bear that in mind. Confidence 
in our fundamental soundness: will prove 
the best antidote for depression. If all 
will do their part the early summer will 
see an ever increasing upward swing to 
business generally. But in the meantime 
we must go slowly, cautiously feeling 
our way so as to avoid a slip back that 
may prove very costly. 

“Men in touch with our basic indus- 
tries are confident of the future. They 
say that fundamental business conditions 
are strong and compare favorably with 
a year ago. The outlook for agriculture 
is encouraging; steel orders ahead indi- 
cate that production will step up some- 
what soon, due in a measure to a gen- 
eral resumption of outdoor construction, 
and in other lines gains will be recorded 
in the next thirty to sixty days. 

“Life insurance is certain that in April, 
May and June its business will gain. In 
many respects insurance will benefit 
more through the stock market break 
than any other industry. Thousands of 
men and women have learned a rather 


costly lesson to the effect that not every’ 


one can play the stock market safely. 
So as their cash reserves increase and 
they have funds to invest, life insurance 
will prove most attractive to them—be- 
ing a certain source of cash supply 
either in the emergency created by death 
or an unexpected financial crisis in life.” 





BOSTON MUTUAL APPOINTMENTS 





Dr. Frank Piper Chief Medical Exam- 
iner, L. J. Peters Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies 
Dr. Frank Piper has been appointed 
chief medical examiner of the Boston 


Mutual Life to succeed Dr. Percy 
Brown. Dr. Piper has had many years 
of experience in life insurance work. 

L. J. Peters has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies at the 
home office of the company. He has 
been superintendent at Pawtucket, R. I., 
for the past five years and has built up 
a considerable agency there. 

Thomas McAndrew, formerly head of 
the Taunton, Mass., office, has been 
transferred to Pawtucket to take Mr. 
Peters’ place, and Henry L. Horan, as- 
sistant at Taunton, is to take charge 
there. 


PENN MUTUAL WOMEN’S AGENCY 





Miss Sophia Bliven Manager of New 
Philadelphia Organization; Steven- 
son Branch 
John A. Stevenson, manager of the 
home office agency of the Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia, has a penchant for new 
developments, the latest being “The 
Women’s Agency” which is to have sep- 
arate quarters from the main body, be- 
ing in the Public Ledger building, un- 
der its own manager. : 
Miss Sophia W. Bliven is manager. 
Her first life insurance connection was 
made in Akron, Ohio, when she resigned 
from church work to join the Union 
Central. She served a term there as 
secretary of the local life underwriters’ 
association. Miss Bliven moved to Phil- 
adelphia, joining the James Elton Bragg 
agency, and in 1927 went to the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual there, becoming mana- 

ger of the service department. 

Several agents have been recruited 
and are now producing, and it is ex- 
pected that there will soon be at least 
fifteen in the agency. The organization 
will specialize in selling business and 
professional women but will not limit it- 
self to women only. 





WRITE $1,000,000 GROUP POLICY 





Fraser Brothers of Perth Amboy Close 
Case on Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Corp. 


Fraser Brothers, well known insur- 
ance brokers of Perth Amboy, N. J., re- 


cently closed a group life, accident and 
health insurance contract on the em- 
ployes of the Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Corp., of New York. All employes 
at the Woodbridge, South Amboy and 
Perth Amboy factories are embraced in 
this coverage, which was placed with the 
Travelers. 

Both the employes and the company 
will share in the cost of the coverage 
which will entitle each employe to pro- 
tection in amounts varying from $1,000 
to $5,000, according to position held. The 
total amount of the insurance written 
is approximately $1,000,000. 





Some people talk so much they haven’t 
time to say anything —Exchange. 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 
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Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 
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TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 


J. C. Holloway Manager at Nashville; 
J. W. Sears at Little Rock and A. T. 
Wooley at Reading 

The Travelers has made several chang- 
es in its field organization recently. 
John C. Holloway, who has been man- 
ager at Little Rock, has been made man- 
ager at Nashville. John W. Sears, who 
has been assistant manager at Atlanta 
since 1928 and with the Travelers for 
the past nine years, becomes manager 
at Little Rock. Arthur R. Benecke has 
been made assistant manager at Nash- 
ville. 

Mr. Holloway has been connected with 
the company for nearly ten years. After 
serving as a special agent in the life, 
accident and group departments in the 
company’s office at Oklahoma City, he 
was made assistant manager of those 
departments in that territory in 1923. 
He had been manager at Little Rock 
more than five years. ; 

Mr. Benecke has been connected with 
the company since 1920, first serving as 
an agent. He became a field assistant 
in <k in the Nashville office. 

A. Wooley has been made manager 
at Re ading. 





GOES TO LONDON OFFICE 


I. A. Miller, assistant actuary of the 
Sun Life of Canada, left on Wednes- 
day for England, to become resident 
actuary in London for the company. On 
behalf of the officers, President T. B. 
Macaulay presented him with a bronze 
desk set and wished him “bon voyage,” 
while the staff of Mr. Miller’s own de- 
partment also presented him with a gift. 

The change is in conformity with the 
Sun Life’s policy to make its London 
office the administrative headquarters for 
its business in Great Britain. 





JOSEPH EMANUEL DEAD 


Joseph Emanuel, manager of one of 
the district agencies for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in New York City, 
died suddenly March 30 of a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Emanuel had been with the 
company since 1909. He was forty-seven 
years old. 





SPROULE FIDELITY TREASURER 


C. J. R. Sproule, in charge of the mort- 
gage department of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life and since 1923 assistant treasurer 
of the company, has been elected treas- 
urer. Mr. Sproule first went with the 
Fidelity Mutual in 1896 as a bookkeep- 
er and became secretary of the policy 
division in 1902, then auditor and assis- 
tant secretary. 





NEWARK UNDERWRITERS LUNCH 

The Newark Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of which Fred Lieberich, Jr., is 
president, will hold its monthly meet- 
ing on Monday, April 14, in Bamberger’s 
department store, Newark. A private 
dining room has been set aside for the 
purpose. Theodore M. Riehle of New 
York will give a talk on “Direct 
Action.” 





MISSOURI STATE LECTURES 


An address by President Hillsman 
Taylor of the Missouri State Life 
brought to a close last week the series 
of sixteen lectures which the company 
has conducted during the past four 
months for its employes. There was a 
total attendance record of 5,215 em- 
ployes, an average of 326 per lecture. 


F. H. SYKES ON FIDELITY BOARD 


Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies Becomes Director; Thirty Years 
With Company 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Mutual Life held 
in Philadelphia this week Frank H. 
Sykes, vice-president and manager of 
agencies, was elected a member of the 
board. Mr. Sykes has been connected 
with the Fidelity since 1897. He has 
been manager of agencies since 1919. 


ACTUARY JOHN FUHRER DIES 





Oldest of Working Actuaries Had Been 
With Guardian Life for 
Fifty-six Years 

John Fuhrer, vice-president and actu- 
ary, Guardian Life, and probably the 
oldest of the working actuaries, died on 
April 5 after an illness of two months. 
He was seventy-eight years old and had 
been with the company fifty-six years. 
He started as clerk in the actuarial de- 
partment and in 1898 was made an actu- 
ary. On January 1, 1915, he was elected 
vice-president. 

Mr. Fuhrer regarded his work as a 
sacred trust and kept in touch with actu- 
arial matters until almost the end. In 
fact, he went to his office every day until 
two months ago when he became ill. He 
lived in Brooklyn and was a member of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 





SIR EDWARD BRABROOK DEAD 

Sir Edward Brabrook, former chief 
registrar of the British Friendly Soci- 
eties (social insurance companies), and 
an expert on all forms of thrift and 
social insurance, died recently in Eng- 
land at the age of ninety-one. Sir Ed: 
ward, who was born in London, had as 
one of his schoolmates John Henry 
Brodribb, better known as Henry Ir- 
ving, the actor. Sir Edward started his 
career in an insurance office, becoming 
chief registrar of the societies in 1891. 
He retired under the age limit in 1904. 


LANE AGENCY CLUB 

The Lane agency of the Home Life 
of New York, 212 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has organized a bowling club as 
part of its Agency Club. Theodore A. 
Harris is president of the club; Joseph 
Maisel, treasurer; James M. McCartney, 
vice-president, and Helen M. Bragg, re- 
cording secretary. 








HANCOCK GROUP CONTRACT 

Harry Gardiner, general agent in New 
York City for the John Hancock, an- 
nounces that the agency is handling a 
large group policy on the employes of 
the H. Butler Stores organization. The 
contract was placed with the agency 
by Elmer Leterman of Stebbins, Leter- 
man & Gates, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT FIGURES 

Charles B. Knight’s agency of the 
Union Central Life in New York City 
paid for $4,617,588 last month, compar- 
ing with $3,490,832 in March, 1929. The 
total for the first quarter of 1930 paid 
for is $10,151,188, compared with $12,- 
507,740. 








ENLARGES BOARD 

The Atlas Life & Accident of Ken- 
tucky is increasing its board of direc- 
tors, having changed its articles of in- 
corporation to make the board consist 
of not less than seven instead of five 
and not more than fifteen instead of 
seven. 





Our Accident Contracts 
Renew at the Rate of 87% 


Sell Connecticut General accident insurance 
the way our agents sell it and 87% of your pol- 


icyholders will renew, paying you the full com- 
mission annually. 


In a few years this builds up a large and 
stable body of policyholders, a substantial income 
and a market for other lines. Claims paid will 


produce enough new business to make good that 
which lapses. 


For selling kit, consult our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 
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A. L. C. INVESTMENT REPORT 





Convention Committee Formulates Re- 
port to Be Presented at Meeting 
in September 
The Investment Committee of the 
American Life Convention met at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, on April 
4 and 5 and formulated a report to be 
submitted to the executive committee of 
the convention and to the next annual 
meeting of the organization to be held 

in Chicago in September. 

The members of the Investment Com- 
mittee are: H. B. Arnold, president, 
Midland Mutual. Life, Columbus, chair- 
man; L. E, Zacher, president, Travelers, 
Hartford; Clarence L. Ayres, president, 
American Life, Detroit; D. T. Torrens, 
vice-president, Kansas City Life, and 
Gerard S. Nollen, president, Bankers 
Life, Des Moines. 

Charles W. Gold, president of the Am- 
erican Life Convention and vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., and 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, general counsel 
and manager of the American Life Con- 


vention, St. Louis, also attended the 
meeting. 





ROBERT F. SHEDDEN DIES 





Prominent Former Mutual Life Mana- 
ger in Atlanta, Ga., Succumbs to 
Heart Disease 


Robert F. Shedden, for twenty-three 
years Atlanta manager for the Mutual 
Life of New York and well known 
throughout the country in insurance cir- 
cles, died Thesday in an Atlanta hospi- 
tal from heart disease, with which he 
was stricken last week. He held the 
record as the Mutual Life’s oldest branch 
manager in point of service when he 
retired in 1928. 

Mr. Shedden was private secretary to 
the vice-president in the company’s home 
ofice before going to Atlanta to be- 
come one of the partners in a general 
insurance agency. After a few years he 
took over the agency alone. He was a 
past president of the Atlanta Associa- 
tion of Life Insurers. 


DEALS OF FAILED BROKER 








Young & Bros., Inc., of St. Louis Had 
Other Projects Involving Life Com- 
pany Stocks 
The financial collapse of, the broker- 
age firm of W. H. Young & Bros., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., has brought to light that 
the company unsuccessfully attempted to 
gain control of the Pyramid Life of Kan- 
sas City and also failed to arouse pub- 
lic interest in Life Insurance Shares, 
Inc. a holding company which it. or- 
ganized with Charles G. Revelle, former 
Missouri! supreme court judge, as presi- 
dent. Judge Revelle was general coun- 
sel for the International Life when that 


| Organization went on the rocks in July, 


928. due to the manipulations of its 
President, Roy C. ‘Toombs. 


JOHN HANCOCK CONTEST 


Paul F. Clark and Harry Gard‘ner 
Agencies Will Compete During April, 
May and June 
The two largest general agencies of 
the John Hancock, the Paul F. Clark 
agency of Boston and the Harry Gar- 
diner agency of New York City, are 
staging a contest during April, May and 
une, based on paid ordinary produc- 
tion, excluding all group and salary de- 

uction coverage. 
he twenty-four leading agents of the 
agencies will be entertained at Bald 
eak Country Club, in Moultonboro, N. 
+ for several days in the early part 
Thy: as a reward for their efforts. 
his club, one of the most beautiful in 
ew England, is located on Lake Winne- 
Pesaukee, 
Pa here is considerable rivalry between 
€se agencies, and: both intend making 
Strong bids for leadership. 








ST. LOUIS LICENSE HEARING 





Court Orders Suspension of Hearing by 
, Insurance Department in 
Sullivan Case 

The Missouri Supreme Court on April 
7 summarily suspended the hearing being 
conducted by State Superintendent of 
Insurance Joseph B. Thompson on the 
question ot issuing insurance broker li- 
censes to James H. Sullivan, formerly 
general agent in St. Louis for the Lin- 
coln National Life, and Ray H. Prewitt, 
who was one of the star salesmen for 
the Lincoln National under Sullivan. 

The court acted on an application for 
a writ to prevent the commissioner’s 
hearing filed by Sullivan and Prewitt. 
Thompson planned the hearing to deter- 
mine whether he should refuse to grant 
the licenses sought by Sullivan and 
Prewitt. The Supreme Court instruc- 
ted Deputy Insurance Superintendent 
Joseph F. Holland, who had been con- 
ducting the department’s investigation 
into underwriting conditions in St, Louis. 
not to take any further testimony until 
the court can pass upon the applications 
filed by Sullivan and Prewitt. 


GUARDIAN LIFE APPOINTMENT 
: | Paget 2 Brooks, well known in Toledo 
insurance circles where he has been en- 


gaged in producing and managerial ca- 
pacities for many years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new agency of 
the Guardian Life in the city. The head- 
quarters of the Toledo agency will be 
at No. 312 Michigan street. 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT GAINS 
The Allen & Schmidt agency of the 
New England Mutual in New York City 
reports paid production of $1,349,000 in 
March, a considerable gain over the same 
month last year. 














New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


has an Opening 


for a well qualified man as 


General Agent 


in Greater New York 


Apply by letter to: 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Box 145, 


Boston, Massachusetts 














MEN of 


scale business. 





HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PRreEsipENT 


WIDE EXPERIENCE 
DIRECT MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which is responsible 
for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise management. 
who control the Company are men of wide experience, men who are accustomed to big- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. S. BRANSFORD 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Capitalist 
JAMES E. CALDWELL 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President Fourth & First National Bank 
President Nashville Trust Company 
Chairman of Board Southern Bell Telephone 
Company 
Chairman of Board Missouri State Life Isurance 
Company 
ROGERS CALDWELL ~- 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President Caldwell & Company 
President Bank of Tennessee 
HARVEY C. COUCH 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
President Arkansas Power & Light Company 
THEOBALD FELSS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
President Felss Flour Milling Company 
NORMAN R. MORAY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Southern Surety Company of New York 





E. D. NIMS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
DR. BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE 


Nashville, Tennessee 
President George Peabody College 


THOMAS M. PIERCE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 


CHARLES S. SARGENT 
New York and Boston 
Kidder, Peabody and Company 
J. SHEPPARD SMITH 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
F. O. WATTS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Chairman of Board First National Bank 


Over $1,232,000, 000.00 of Insurance in Force 
Over $143,000,000:00 of Admitted Assets 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


The men 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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A Plan That Will Net 
Agent $1,000,000 a Year 


LIFE 





INCOME PRESENTATION 





Robert E. Keeley’s Plan Has Brought 
Him Definite Results; Emphasizes 
His Points on Paper 





Any plan that will sell $1,000,000 annu- 
ally for an agent is of general interest 
to men in the field. This plan which 
Robert E. Keeley, Penn Mutual Life, 
uses has sold for him more than $800,- 
000 since last August. Mr. Keeley’s pro- 
duction in 1929 was more than $1,000,000 
and he recommends highly this type of 
presentation for income saving to the 
young man. 

The actual presentation takes less than 
three minutes and there are no stops in 
it for questions from the prospect. Mr. 
Keeley carries no application blanks with 
him, but leaves them with the doctor. 
In reprinting this sales talk, we give 
credit to “Life Insurance Selling.” The 
prospect in this instance is twenty-five 
years old. 

After introducing himself Mr. Keeley 
says to the prospect: “I have something 
of interest to show you.” (As he speaks 
these words he quickly produces a blank 
notebook or pad of paper, standing or 
sitting where he begins talking, and does 
not ask the prospect to sit down with 
him.) He continues: 

“Suppose you knew a banker and he 
came to you and told you that in his 
bank he had a bag with your name on 
it, and that in the bag there was $10,- 
000 in cash, and that the money was 
yours, and that you have only one thing 
to do to get the bag of money, but there 
were two ways of doing the one thing. 
(As he talks, Mr. Keeley draws a bag, 
with prospect’s name and amount of 
money he wants him to save.) 


Two Methods 


“The first method in securing the 
amount of money in the bag is to make 
an annual deposit of only 244% of this 
amount in a continually decreasing 
amount each year until at age sixty your 
final deposit is only 1% or less. (Mr. 
Keeley puts this statement on paper.) 

“The second plan is to make your 
deposit of 2%4% in full each year for 
approximately twenty-one years, and the 
plan will become paid up at age forty- 
six. Then from age forty-six to sixty 
you have no further deposits to make 
and during this period you will receive 
a cash return of about $100 each year 
until you are sixty years old, at which 
time you will be given the bag contain- 
ing the $10,000, or a monthly income of 
$—— for life. (Mr. Keeley also draws 
this illustration on paper.) 

“Furthermore, there is another impor- 
tant and attractive feature to this plan. 
At any time between age twenty-five 
and sixty that you become disabled by 
either sickness or accident for a period 
of ninety days or more you will receive 
a monthly income of $100 as long as 
your disability continues. Your deposits 
will be waived, will not be deducted from 
the $10,000 if you die, and will not be 
deducted at age sixty, at which age you 
will receive the entire $10,000. (Also il- 
lustrated on paper.) 

“And if your disability is of the type 
that will extend beyond age sixty, re- 
gardless of the fact that at age sixty 
you will have received the $10,000 with- 
out deductions, the disability of $100 
monthly will be continued for the en- 


PARET QUARTERLY MEETING 


To Be Held in Newark Branch Agency; 
An Instructive Program 
Has Been Arranged 

Elaborate preparations have been 
made for the quarterly meeting of the 
Louis F. Paret Agency, which will be 
held in the Newark branch tomorrow. 
It will be an all day conference and the 
morning session will be devoted to an 
address by William S. Ashbrook, agency 
secretary of the Provident Mutual, 
which the Paret Agency represents in 
New Jersey, on the “History of Agency 
49.” the title given the New Jersey 
agency, and two sales demonstrations by 
Roger Pennock and Charles J. Schmitz, 
the latter: being secretary of the New- 
ark Life Underwriters Association. 

The afternoon session will open with 
an address by Louis F. Paret on “How 
to Stimulate Sales” and a sales demon- 
stration by Bert Stowell of the New 
Brunswick agency and Henry Meyer of 
the Camden office. The conference will 
be brought to a close with a symposium 
on “How to Cultivate Life Insurance 
Prospects” in which J. Frank Shindell, 
supervisor of the Newark territory, 
James Edgerton of the Trenton office 
and Alexander Gillis, manager of the 
Newark office, will take part. At the 
noon recess there will be a luncheon in 
the Washington Restaurant, Newark, at 
which Mr. Shindell will preside and field 
problems will be discussed. 











tire period of disability, regardless of 
the length of time. (Continues to il- 
lustrate.) 

“In addition to the foregoing bene- 
fits, at any time between ages twenty- 
five and sixty that you will pass out of 
the picture we will pay Mrs. Hamilton 
either $10,000 in cash or in an equiva- 
lent monthly income for a guaranteed 
number of years. 

“Each day you hear of someone who 
has been accidentally killed, and if your 
death should occur from accidental 
means Mrs. Hamilton will receive $20,- 
000 instead of $10,000, or a larger income 
each month. 

“Now, Mr. Hamilton, this particular 
plan is not issued to every one. In or- 
der to get it you must measure up to 
certain requirements physically and oth- 
erwise. Before we go further into de- 
tails I will send a doctor to see you. 
He will without obligation to you, give 
you a physical check-up, and then, if 
you meet the requirements I will show 
you my plan in detail and you may ac- 
cept it or reject it at that time. Will 
ten o'clock in the morning be satis- 
factory?” 








back of évery door bell. 


Independence Square 

















GAIN OF 255/10% 


With a March new business total of 
$6,288,496, a gain of 255/10% over 
March, 1929, the Northwestern Nation- 
al Life of Minneapolis continued to ac- 
celerate its production pace, the gains 
in January and February over the cor- 
responding months a year ago being 
57/10% and 14% respectively. The 
company’s field force is entering upon 
its Chamberlain month campaign to hon- 
or its three senior members of its board 
who have just completed twenty-five 
years of service going at top speed. 





ROB PRUDENTIAL CASHIER 


Three bandits armed with revolvers 
but wearing no masks entered the Wal- 
bridge building in Buffalo recently 
and they held up Edward H. Tutton, 
cashier of The Prudential, escaping with 
more than $6,000 in cash and checks, 
largely the former. The bandits seized 
the cash which Mr. Tutton had in a 
money belt and escaped down a closed 
stairway leading from the rear of the 
building. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 


Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 











Philadelphia, Penna. 





EN ROUTE TO COAST 

William H. Harrison, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Atlantic Life, left last week on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast, stopping en route at 
Chicago and Minneapolis to visit the 
new agencies of the company in those 
cities. From Minneapolis he proceeded 
to Los Angeles for a conference with 


W. C. Elliston, Pacific Coast manager 
for the company. He planned to visit 
San Francisco and Portland also before 
returning East. In his absence agents 
of the company will make a special drive 
for business, April having been desig- 
nated as Harrison month in his honor. 





COFFIN SPEAKS AT MANCHESTER 


Vincent B. Coffin, the Penn Mutual’s 
director of education, on April 4 ad- 
dressed a large audience of New Hamp- 
shire underwriters, under the auspices 
of the Manchester Life Underwriters’ 
Association. Subject, “The Secret of 
Selling.” 


























New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
| Chartered 1835 


NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 
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a policy 
that exactly fits. the:reedis 
of the Business nian? 


The Copyrighted 
Emoncipator 


Folicy of 


THE EINCOLN NATIONAL LIEL. INSUKANCE COMPANY OF FORT WAYNE .IND. 
Sa x. 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 








THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Guaranty Life Off to 
Good Start This Week 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $900,000 


Closely Affiliated With United Thrift 
Plan, Inc.; Col. Stoddard Its Counsel; 
Edwin H. Barker President 








The Guaranty Life, the first life insur- 
ance company to be Licensed this year 
by the New York Insurance Department, 
got off to a good running start on Mon- 
day at a luncheon in the Hotel Commo- 
dore. The company, closely affiliated 
with the United Thrift Plan, Inc., of 
which Reuben Fink is president, has a 
capital and surplus of $900,000. The first 
policy was taken out by Henry J. Dav- 
enport, president of the Midwood Trust 
Co., who was one of the speakers at the 
luncheon. Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, 
former superintendent of insurance, who 
is counsel of the company, acted as 
toastmaster. Lawrence M. Cathles, 
president, North American Reassurance 
Co., also spoke. 

Edwin H. Barker, prominent in the in- 
vestment banking and public utility fields 
and who is now a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Utility Association, is the presi- 
dent of the company. Its present plans 
call for an expansion into other states 
as progress permits and the immediate 
establishment of agencies in Greater 
New York. Application will be made 
shortly for a license in New Jersey. The 
active underwriting will be under the 
supervision of Mr. Fink and M. S. An- 
zel, vice-president and treasurer of the 
United Thrift Plan, both of whom are 
experienced life insurance men. 


To Feature Monthly Income Policy 


In addition to the regular forms of 
life insurance the Guaranty Life will 
feature a policy on the monthly income 
plan. On the basis of $50,000 of insur- 
ance this policy provides (1) upon the 
death of the assured during the first 
twenty years a clean-up fund of $5,000 
and (2) thereafter until twenty years 
from the date of issue the family would 
receive an income of $500 a month or 
12% a year (3) at the end of twenty 
years the family would receive $50,000, 
the full amount of the policy. The com- 
pany will also sell a guaranteed income 
policy. 

Official Lineup 

In addition to President Barker the 

officers of the Guaranty Life include 
William Weisgerber, vice-president, 
Midwood Trust Co., as vice-president; 
John S. Russell of the law firm of Cor- 
ner, Bell, Russell & McNulty, secretary: 
Dwight Comstock, vice-president and 
treasurer, Home Title Insurance Co., as 
treasurer. Mr, Comstock is also chair- 
man of the finance committee. Comp- 
troller of the company is Robert Sher- 
wood, who has a similar capacity in the 
United Thrift Plan, Inc. The handling 
of medical examinations will be under 
the supervision of Dr. G. Holbrook Bar- 
ber, medical director of the Manhattan 
Life, and Dr. S. T. Silverman, who is 
connected with the Penn Mutual med- 
ical staff. 
_ The directorate of the Guaranty Life 
includes the following in addition to the 
officers: Toseph Byrne, vice-president, 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; 
Richard E. Bishop, president A. C. Horn 
Co.; Frederick Boschen, president Sav- 
ings Bank of Richmond Hill; Charles G. 
Edwards, president Charles G. Edwards 
Co.; Reuben Fink, president United 
Thrift Plan, Inc.; Raymond M. Gunni- 
Son, vice-president R. H. Donnelley 
Corp.; John S. Howe, president Long 
Island State Bank & Trust Co.; Alfred 
J. L’Heureux of the law firm of Rumsey 
& Morgan, and Gen. Louis B. Stotes- 
bury, attorney. 

Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan of 75 
Fulton street, New York, are actuaries 
for the company. 


Wheeler H. King Heads 
N. Y. Brokerage Group 


ORGANIZATION IS GROWING 


Charles Schiff Elected Vice-President 
and Roe Maier Secretary; Group 
Enlists Agency Co-operation 





At the monthly meeting of the Brok- 
erage Solicitors’ Organization of New 
York City held last week at Planter’s 
restaurant, new officers were elected for 
the coming year. Wheeler H. King of 
the Allen & Schmidt agency of the New 
England Mutual was elected president, 
succeeding Richard Lichterman of the 
Keane-Patterson agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Charles Schiff, Stuy- 
vesant agency of The Prudential, was 
made vice-president, and Roe Maier, 
Keffer agency of the Aetna Life, was 
elected secretary. 

Mr. King, who has been vice-president 
of the organization, spent a year with 
the home office of the New England 
Mutual after graduating from Boston 
University in 1923 and then joined the 
Allen & Schmidt agency as cashier, be- 
coming in turn manager of the broker- 
age department and agency supervisor. 

The Brokerage Solicitors’ Organization 
was launched two years ago and now 
has more than sixty-five active members 
with the personnel steadily growing. The 
group is composed of representatives of 
most of the leading life agencies and 


surplus lines. Together they account for 
a cons:derable amount of coverage in 
one year. They enlist a spirit of co- 
operation between the different agencies 
and act as a valuable channel for the 
exchange of ideas, such as new company 
rulings and new policies offered, etc. 
The group also established definite means 
of contact between men in the various 
agencies. a 

Since the organization’s foundation, 
two of the charter members have been 
made general agents; S. Samuel Wolf- 
son, Berkshire Life in New York City, 
and.Warren Preble, Home Life in Bos- 
ton. Among the recent speakers the 
group has heard are Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life manager, and Dr. Charles 
B. Piper, medical director of the 
Guardian. 





PLAN INDUSTRIAL ROUND TABLE 


An industrial life round table will be 
a feature of the program for Insur- 
ance Days, May 5, 6, and 7 to be held 
by the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh. Homer W. Teamer, 
secretary-manager of the federation, is 


making a tour of western Pennsylvania , 


making arrangements for the affair. W. 
J. Bradley, publicity manager of the 
Home Life of America, Wilmington, is 
arranging the program for the round- 
table. 





L. H. PARKER PROMOTED 

One of the successful newcomers to 
the local life underwriting field is Lanier 
H. Parker, connected with the Frederick 
Fern Agency of the Equitable Society, 
Graybar Building, New York. Formerly 
with the State Life of Indiana, Mr. 
Parker entered the agency end of the 
business here a few months ago, and 
has already paid for a substantial busi- 
ness. On April 1 he was appointed as- 
sistant agency manager. 





NEW YORK LIFE MORTGAGES 

The New York Life during the past 
two months made mortgage loans of 
about $9,000,000. Greater New York re- 
ceived $1,353,000 of this amount, most 
of it in apartment house loans. More 
than $1,200,000 was placed in the District 
of Columbia. 


ATLANTIC LIFE EXPANDING 





Gets Authority to Do Business in Penn- 
sylvania; Vice-President W. H. 
Harrison in West 
The Atlantic Life has just been admit- 
ted to Pennsylvania. It is not yet ready 
to annoufice plans for development of 
the state. These will be worked out 
following the return to the home office 
of W. H. Harrison, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, who is now 

on a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

In view of the opposition of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance. Department to ad- 
mitting additional companies to the state, 
the Atlantic officers feel it is a tribute 
to the company that authority was given 
the Atlantic Life to do business in the 
state. 





MEDAL FOR W. H. EHRET 


William H. Ehret, assistant superin- 
tendent at Mt. Carmel, Pa., for the 
Prudential in the Shamokin, Pa., district, 
has completed twenty-five years of ser- 
vice with the company. A gold and dia- 
mond emblem and a certificate signify- 
ing his entry into Class “E” of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard have been presented 
to him. 





PRU CONVENTION DATES 


The Prudential Insurance Co. is hold- 
ing a convention in New York City from 
April 28 to May 1. 





The life agent who likes to sell edu- 
cational insurance has a real talking 
point in the figures obtained by a re- 
cent survey of the earnings of 12,000 
alumni of the University of Minnesota. 
They show an average earned income of 
$7,515. The graduates between 1923 and 
1927 have incomes averaging $2,251, while 
the alumni of classes 1877 to 1892 have 
incomes of $14,810.—“Conmutopics.” 








New Low Cost 
Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale re- 
duces the net cost of Fidelity’s 
Low Rate Life Policy to very 
low figures, and offers a policy 
easy to sell in large units with 
consequent profit to the agent. 

















ILLUSTRATION 
Net Cost* $10,000 
f 

Age} Ist yr. 10th yr. as ps cag 
25 | $137.90 | $133.60 | $136.00 
35 | 191.00 181.10°| 186.60 
45 | 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 | 458.40 424.90 441.70 

















*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale — Not 
guaranteed. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 


PPP ixsue MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 




















Business Created By 
A Line He Didn’t Write 


A 

ama XS they read 
their newspapers one eve- 
ning, two lifeinsurance men 
noted the appointment of 
a new general manager of a 
local factory. A successful 
business man had not 
moved a third of the way 
across the continent with- 
out inducement. He looked 
like the month’s best pros- 
pect to these alert salesmen. | 
But there was an extra 
note of cordiality when he 
said to one of them: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, The Travelers. I’ve 
dealt with their safety 
engineers during the past 
three years. The plant I 
managed before I came here 
carried compensation in- 
surance in your company 
and with the help of those 
engineers we cut our acci- 
dents way down. Saved 
some money on our insur- 
ance and a lot more on those 
expenses which attend all 
factory accidents. I’m going 
to put in a couple of eve- 
nings working here at the 
office but if you want to see 
me after dinner some night 
toward the end of the week 
I’ll listen to a little advice 
on life insurance.’’ - 
****This agent had never 
written a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy 
in his life but he profited be- 
cause his company did. In 
fact, The Travelers writes 
more workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance than any 
other company; in this line 
alone it insures over 70,000 
employers of labor. Its fine 
service to big business 
smooths the way for many 
a successful life insurance 

interview. ~ 


If you know a man who ought 
to be in the insurance business, @ 
man who should get started right, 
who would profit fram Travelers 


ZA training, put 
At ~ him in touch 
i a | with the near- 
| : | est Travelers 
«| branch office, 
| or Walter E. 
| Mallory, Agen- 
| cy Secretary of 
| The Travelers 
Companies 





Connecticut 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Sugges ions to Help the Man With the Ra 


to 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





Dewey J. Riffel of 


D. J. Riffel’s the Williamsport 

Most Interesting agency of the Mas- 

Case sachusetts gives the 

following details of 

his most interesting case. It was print- 

ed in the Massachusetts Mutual’s “Ra- 
diator.” 


“In June, 1924, I sold a $2,500 policy 
to a store clerk. This young man was 
receiving a fair salary but thought he 
could not spare more than $66.52 a year 
. for life insurance although he owned a 
$2,000 automobile. He was not old 
enough at the time to have the disability 
clause attached to his policy. 

“T called on him in January, 1927, to 
try to interest him in some more in- 
surance, but the best I could do was to 
add $1,000 to what he already had. I 
then asked him to let me add the disa- 
bility feature to both of his policies. To 
this he finally gave his consent. 

“Six weeks later he fell and hurt his 
spine. He thought it was just a slight 
bump and did not bother to report it 
as an accident to the compensation com- 
pany. Four weeks after that he was 
unable to walk and was taken to a hos- 
pital for an examination by a specialist. 
The doctor found that one of the verte- 
brae of his spine was so badly injured 
that he would never be able to work 
again although he had a good chance 
to live to old age. 

“The claim for disability was approved 
and the company is now paying him 
$35 a month plus his dividends. I have 
estimated that should he live to be sixty 
years old he will receive from the com- 
pany in dividends and monthly checks 
a total of more than $18,000, and at his 
death $3,500 will go to his ‘estate, for 
all of which he paid a small sum. 

“His automobile investment is a dif- 
ferent story. The car was sold last year 
for $475. His lawyer has never been 
able to get him anything from the com- 
pensation company due to the lack of 
sufficient proof that the accident oc- 
curred while he was at work in the 
store.” 


Work and worry 


Work are seldom play- 
and mates. Working au- 
Worry tomatically eliminates 


time for worrying, 
worrying promotes a frame of mind that 
prevents working. One is a virtue and 
the other is an evil, says H. G. Johnson, 
Buffalo agency manager for the Bank- 
— Life of Iowa, who continues as fol- 
Ows: 


They are not connected and there isn’t 
any fellowship between them. It is work 
or worry, not work and worry. The 
salesman who works systematically com- 
pletes each duty confronting him and 
after this is done, he does not have to 
worry and why should he? 


The salesman who does not work must 
worry because he can’t avoid it. Before 
very long, he finds himself in a fright- 
ful condition and invariably the prin- 
cipal element of this condition is finan- 
cial embarrassment. Then the whole 
world is wrong, everybody and every- 
thing in it. 
his bills and worries, all due to the 
fact that he did not take advantare of 
time and work. 


The salesman who has a tired body 
is a lot better off than the salesman 
with a sick mind. A tired body be- 
comes refreshed with proper rest and 
nourishment, but a sick or worrying 
mind is indeed a deplorable condition 
and doesn’t respond to rest and nourish- 
ment. 


So it’s either work or worry and why 
worry if you can work. Be thankful 
for a healthy body and the privilege of 
representing a high grade life company. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 





He complains—can’t pay - 

















Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








There are some 

Some Pertinent pertinent points in 

Impertinent the list of “Imperti- 
Questions nent Questions” 
printed in a recent 
issue of “The Echo,” the house organ 
of the Home Life of America. It 
wouldn’t always be the tactful thing tor 
the agent to present the questions as 
given here but he can build some very 
effective approaches out of the ideas. 

Thus we advocate a certain amount 
of discretion in the usage of the fol- 
lowing: 

Will your widow dress as well as your 
wife? 

Will you provide for your wife as long 
as you live, or as long as she lives? 

Will your children have to be educated 
by their stepfather? 

Did you increase your life insurance 
when you bought your new automobile? 

Does your annual premium for life 
insurance exceed your annual expendi- 
ture for cigars? 

Who will pay the interest if you die 
before your mortgage is paid off? 

Your $2,000 policy will pay for the 
nurse, the doctor, and the undertaker 
perhaps, but what is the provision for 
your wife? 

Will your widow have to apply for the 
job she had before she married you? 

Do you think she will get it? 

Are you as healthy as you think you 
are? 

Are your savings put by as regularly 
and systematically now as they would be 
if used -in payment of life insurance 
premiums? 

Did you ever realize that it costs ‘a 
lot to die? 


* * x 
The Harold: »L. 

“If You Taylor Agency of 
Have A Child the Mutual Life is 
Of Eight using a circular, cap- 


tioned, “If you have 
a child of eight, and you are a good 
risk, you should be interested. The 
main facts of the circular follow: 
For clean-up in lump sum at 
GOIN isicics sarcen ceesaiawaene $ 
$125 a month for twelve years.. 18,000 
Lump sum to wife at end of 
ewelith “year: <sdsasreacecusacss 10,000 


The least the family will receive.$33,000 
$60.60 a month is all that need be laid 
aside to carry this Plan. If dividends 





A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 

















are left to accumulate, deposits will 
cease in the twentieth year. (Figures 
based on age thirty-five.) Some of your 
present life contracts may be embodied 
in this Plan which will either reduce 
this deposit, or increase the returns, as 


you wish. : A 
Amount received if insured dies 
bycaccident: Cocos eh usta ern ,000 
Minimum amount family will re- 
BENG teloruiens doseee see geeeeeees $33,000 
Maximum deposits paid in....... 14,555 
Minimum return over cost....... $18,445 


You are paying for approximately 
$25,000 and yet $33,000 is paid by the 
company. This plan is predicated on 
our excess interest factor and 1930 Divi- 
dend Scale remaining the same. _ 

We have other illustrations just as 
good-if your needs are different. 





Beware of winning arguments and los- 
ing sales. Shakespeare summed up ar- 
guments in “As You Like It” with the 
words: “First the Retort Courteous; sec- 
ond, the Quip Modest; the third, the 
Reply Churlish; the fourth, the Reproof 
Valiant; the fifth, the Countercheck 
Quarrelsome; the sixth, the Lie with Cir- 
cumstance; the seventh, the Lie Direct.” 











34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
‘| care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutua Lire Insurance Company oF NEw YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd = ident 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Need For Advertising 
Felt in Great Britain 


GROWTH CALLED TOO SLOW 





Prominent Company Chairmen Discuss 
Questions of Current Interest; In- 
vestment Changes 





The feeling is gaining in Great Brit- 
ain that there is need for adopting more 
aggressive advertising and __ publicity 
methods for life insurance. This sub- 
ject is discussed by Matthew Lindsay, 
F.C.LL, in the March 22 issue of “Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor” of 
London, this being a special life insur- 
ance number and containing many ar- 
ticles of timely interest. 

Mr. Lindsay points out that the in- 
crease in insurance in force during the 
past fifteen years has been only about 
$45 per capita in Britain whereas the 
increase in the United States has been 
four times as great. Also, the propor- 
tion of life insurance in estates is dis- 
appointingly low. Mr. Lindsay says 
there is no criticism of the “goods” the 
life offices are offering and the need 
is there. What would help most, he 
says, is educative advertising and pub- 
licity directed to the insuring public. 

Another matter touched on by .Mr. 
Lindsay was the question of the efficien- 
cy of the selling organization as found 
in Britain. He says: “The agency sys- 
tem has been adopted in life insurance, 
and it has existed more or less in its 
present form for over a century. A few 
offices have whole-time agents devoting 
themselves entirely to this business, and, 
as a group, these offices are the most 
progressive. The majority of offices are 
represented by agents in other occupa- 
tions, and to them life insurance is mere- 
ly a side line. Most of them show little 
activity. There is also a growing class 
of brokers who theoretically represent 
all offices, place business in the inter- 


ests of clients, and make their income ° 


by commission. The system of ‘spare- 
time’ agents is admittedly most unsat- 
isfactory. No one defends it; all desire 
amore efficient selling organization; but 
it is extremely difficult to find a remedy. 
Possibly the solution may be in legisla- 
tive action requiring the licensing of 
agents. As regards the officials engaged 
in the selling organization, it can be 
claimed that they are efficient and in- 
dustrious, while their pertinacity is, as 
the public know, most praiseworthy.” 
Investment Changes 

In another article Ranald R. MacDon- 
ald tells of the changes in investment 
policy that have taken place among 
British companies since the days when 
it was considered a maxim that “the 
lower the yield the better the security.” 
Although the board of every life office 
now contains men of great financial abil- 
ity, and the executive pays corisiderable 
attention to its investment policy, there 
have grown up out of the old state two 
entirely separate schools, the difference 
being whether or not the funds are in- 
vested in ordinary shares. 

At present the majority of offices, says 
Mr. MacDonald, confine their funds rig- 
idly to fixed-interest-bearing securities, 
but one or two companiés have pursued 
with marked success what is termed as 
the active investment policy. An office 
of the latter type really combines the 
unctions of an investment trust com- 
Pany with those of an insurance office, it 
invests largely in first-class commercial 
and industrial shares, and makes a prac- 
ice of frequently transferring large 
quantities: of capital from one security 
to another when it believes that a profit 
will be realized by the adoption of such 
a ce urse., 

_After discussing both investment poli- 
cies Mr. MacDonald concludes with this 
Statement: 

“In view of the enormous development 
of the investment side of life insurance, 
It is desirable that an office should de- 
vote considerable attention to the re- 
sults at the end of the term of an en- 
dowment insurance, and in the stress of 
Modern competition it is possible that 


of 


the offices which do not take steps to 
increase their interest yield will be left 
behind in the race for new business.” 
Non-Medical Business 
Non-medical business has been trans- 


_acted for a good many years by a few 


offices in Great Britain but during the 
past few years it has come so much in 
favor that practically all offices write 
non-medical and in some companies one- 
half or even more of the business is on 
that basis, according to a writer in the 
“Post Magazine.” Because of the in- 
creased use of non-medical this writer 
suggests that a slight difference in pre- 
mium be made favoring the medically 
examined business. As to whether the 
medical or non-medical is the better 
business, it appears that after the elimi- 
nation of a small amount of early claims 
the experience is hardly distinguishable 
between the two groups. 
Comments by Chairmen 

The comments on matters of public 
interest by the chairmen of British life 
companies at the annual meetings make 
an interesting summary of opinion. “Post 
Magazine” gives brief excerpts from a 
number of the addresses. 

J. Maynard Keynes, the noted British 
economist, chairman of the National 
Mutual, said that the company had 
shown an unbroken series of gains 
through appreciation. in capital value of 
securities but had not distributed any 
part of such gains holding that it. should 
be averaged over a period of time. 

Sir Edgar Horne (Prudential) pointed 
out that the experiences of 1929 have 
shown how essential it is to pursue a 
conservative course in the distribution 
of profits and the necessity for building 
up ample reserves to provide for such 
catastrophes as those recently witnessed. 

Sir William H. Goschen (Sun Life, 
London) said: “Insurance companies are 
being called upon to finance industry. 
This is assuming the form of taking 
interests in certain industrial companies 
or groups of companies. If this be- 
comes common insurance companies will 
become financing institutions and the 
business of insurance will become of 
secondary importance and exist princi- 
pally for the purpose of collecting monev 
for use in the industrial financial world.” 


GUARDIAN’S 70TH ANNIVERSARY 








Fieldmen of New York Company Are 
Staging Baseball Contest This 
Month in Celebration 
The Guardian Life field force is stag- 
ing a spirited baseball contest this 
month in celebration of the company’s 
seventieth anniversary year. Agencies 
of the company have been divided into 
five leagues of ten teams each, and 
schedules prepared calling for inter- 
agency games every day except Sundays. 
Agents will be kept informed on their 
standing through a weekly newspaper 
extra which will be published through- 
out the campaign. r 
Hits. representing applications writ- 
ten, will be credited as follows: each ap- 
plication for less than $5,000, counts as 
a one-base hit, or single; from $5,000 to 
$10.000 is a double or two-base hit; 
$10,000 to $25,000 is a triple, or three- 
base hit; and $25,000 or over is a home 
run, good for four bases. The total 
bases represented by the applications se- 
cured by its players on that day will be 
the team’s-score for the game. In each 
league the teams will be ranked on a 
percentage basis of games won and lost. 
Individual agents will be ranked regard- 
less of the league in which their team 
plays, according to the total bases scored. 





CAB CO. COVERS EMPLOYES 

The Metropolitan Life recently wrote 
a group policy on employes of the Mo- 
tor Cab Transportation Co. in New York 
City, covering 5,000 people with approx- 
imately $10.000,000 protection. The com- 
pany will bear the entire cost. Each 
employe having at least two months of 
service will receive $500 life insurance, 
while for each’five months of additional 
service this amount will be increased 
$500, until a maximum of $2,000 is 
reached. 


Group Best Example 
Of Mass Distribution 


EIGHTY MILLION IN BENEFITS 





Professor W. B. Bailey, Travelers Econ- 
omist, Tells Tennessee Association 
of Group Development 





Group life insurance was one of the 
first mass-production and mass-distribu- 
tion plans to be developed and is prob- 
ably the most efficient mass-distribution 
plan in operation today, in the opinion 
of Professor William B. Bailey, econo- 
mist for the Travelers. Speaking be- 
fore a meeting of the Tennessee Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters in Memphis 
on Thursday, Professor, Bailey said that 
many people have the idea that mass- 
distribution plans are very recent de- 
velopments; that they have come into 
being since the World War. But it is 
interesting to note that certain insur- 
ance companies have been experimenting 


with such plans for nearly forty years, © 


and that in 1912, life insurance actuaries 
worked out the plan of group life in- 
surance, a plan of mass-distribution and 
mass-protection, which for economy of 
operation, efficiency in placing life in- 
surance coverage where it is needed 
most, at the lowest possible distribution 
cost, has not been equaled in other lines 
of industry in the eighteen years that 
have elapsed since this plan was devel- 
oped. 

No Age Dead-line in Group Insurance 

“Occasionally you will hear it said,” 
explained Professor Bailey in the course 
of his talk, “that group life insurance 
is one of the factors responsible for the 
so-called ‘dead-line at forty.’ In the 
first place I want to say that I’ve been 
able to find no evidence of any such 
dead-line in the industrial plants with 
which I am familiar. In the second place, 
if. such a dead-line exists, it is ridicu- 
lous to attempt to lay any of the re- 
sponsibility on group life insurance. 
Under a contributory group life plan, it 
costs an employer only a few cents. more 
a week to keep an elderly man under 
the plan than it does a young man. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that an em- 
ployer would fire a good workman just 
to save a few cents a week?” 

Last year while millions of persons 
lost large and small savings in the stock 
market depression group life insurance 
plans in effect in this country paid out 
to employes approximately eighty mil- 
lion dollars in benefits, it was exolained 
by Professor Bailey. He added that by 
the means of the institution of life in- 
surance nearly two billion dollars was 
distributed last year as benefits to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries, and that 
there~can be no doubt but that such 
a huge sum aids in the stabilization of 
prosperity. 

The eighty million dollars of group 
life insurance benefits last year was dis- 
“tributed to the families of about 53,000 
workers, and in many cases, it was de- 
clared by Professor Bailey, the money 
received was the means of projecting 
into the future the salary or wages of 
many individual workers a year and a 
half beyond death. At the close of last 
year, he added, it was estimated that 
approximately 6,500,000 employes among 
20,000 business establishments were pro- 
tected for an average of $1,500 each 
under plans of group life insurance. 





KNICK AGENCY DINNER 

L. H. Knick, general agent in East St. 
Louis, Ill., for the Missouri State Life, 
held his annual agency meeting and 
dinner recently. James J. Parks, vice- 
president of the company, and Frank 
N. Everett, assistant secretary, were 
present. 





R. L. BOSTWICK MANAGER 
Monday of this week a new district 
was opened by the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at Long Beach, Cal. Ralph L. 
Bostwick, now assistant district man- 
ager at Los Angeles 2, will be district 
manager of the new territory. 
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THREE DATES 


1 833—~ city of Chicago Incorporated 


1893~ First Chicago World's Fair—lllinois 
Life Insurance Co. began business 


1933~— Chicago's 100th Birthday — 
Second Chicago World's Fair 
—Illinois Life 40 years old 


THREE dates mark milestones 
of progress in the life of a 
great city . . . Chicago was 
born in 1833 ... in 1893 
Chicago was host to its first 
world’s fair. . . and in 1933 
this young giant of the Middle 
West will again welcome the, 
world ... This time at its 100th 
birthday celebration . . . 1933 
will also be an anniversary for 
the Illinois Life . . . forty years 
going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Illinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shorz Drive 
Ray d W.S , Presid 
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CASUALTY RATE MAKING 
Among the chapters which he wrote 
in the new book, “Casualty Insurance 
Principles,” G. F. Michelbacher, 
president of the Great American Indem- 


Vv ce- 


nity, handled the two chapters on rate 
making, one being on manual, the other 
on merit rating. His conclusions are in- 
teresting. He takes up the question of 
judgment vs. statistical rate making, out- 
lining the main points of the proponents 
of both. He conciudes by saying that 
his own preference is for the statistical 
method, and continuing, he said: 

“Yet th's should not be taken to mean 
that * * * judgment has no place in rate 
making. It would be just as foolish to 
set up a formula, and to use it blindly, 
as it wouid be to discard known facts, 
and to rely entirely upon the exercise 
of personal judgment. For reasons which 
have been cited, judgment should be 
eliminated as far as possible. But it 
cannot be dispensed with entirely—first, 
because the facts which are available 
must be interpreted and weighed as to 
their adequacy and reliability, and, sec- 
ond, because the number of formulae 


which may be devised is great, and 
choice must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of that particular formula which 


best meets the requirements. In this re- 
spect, rate makers are in somewhat the 
same position as the economists, who 
are concerned today about the relative 
advantages of what they term ‘quali- 
tative’ and ‘quantitative’ analysis, and 
to whom Wesley C. Mitchell, speaking 
as president of the American Econom‘cs 
\ssociation, recently addressed the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘In the measure of 
our proficiencies, we all practice both 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, 
shifting our emphasis according to the 
work we have in hand. . . . Qualitative 
analysis . . cannot be dispensed with, 
if for no other reason, because quanti- 
tative work itself involves distinctions 
of kind, and distinctions of kind start 
with distinctions of quality.’” 

Going into the subject of merit rating, 
stopping to describe the general criticism 
of experience rating, he concluded with 
the following observations: 

“While experience rating has grown in 
importance, schedule rating has become 
increasingly less important. At one time 
schedule rating of general liability risks, 
and particularly of theaters, was at- 
tempted, but with unsatisfactory results. 
Schedule rating today has its principal 
application in the field of workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability in- 
surance, and the schedules in use, while 
more scientific in form, aré far more 
restricted in scope than those originally 
formulated. 

“There is every indication that the 
process of minimizing schedule rating 
will continue. The reasons are, first, 


the expense in terms of time and effort 
required to obtain inspection data and 
to utilize them for rating purposes, and, 


second, fhe apparent fact that the phys- 
ical hazards which are susceptible to 
schedule rating treatment are so few 
in number, and represent such a small 
fraction of the total cost, that it is hard- 
ly worth while continuing the practice 
of measuring the extent to which these 
part-ciular hazards vary from risk to 
risk. ; 

“Experience rating offers an equal in- 
centive to accident prevention. Further- 
more, experience rating has a far great- 
er range of applicability. It is avail- 
able to risks of every industrial classi- 
ficat‘on, and permits far more complete 
measurement of hazards, as it compre- 
hends hazards of every description which 
produce losses in the individual risk, 
and, therefore, create experience of the 
individual risk. It follows that experi- 
ence rating will probably grow while 
schedule rating declines.” 





BRITISH CHAIRMEN GIVE THEIR 
VIEWS 

The comments of chairmen of British 
life companies in their annual address- 
es are always interesting reading be- 
cause they customarily speak rather 
more frankly about controversial mat- 
ters than do the heads of American life 
companies in presenting their annual re- 
ports. One of the British chairmen who 
is sure to have something interesting to 
say on this occasion is Sir William H. 
Goschen of the Sun Life of London. 

Looking over some of these annual 
addresses one is impressed with the wide 
difference of opinion on several phases 


‘of the business that prevail among the 


heads of British companies. For in- 
stance, there is the whole life v. en- 
dowment question. On this matter 
Francis E. J. Smith of the Clerical, Med- 
ical & General said: 

I am pleased to find that of our new 
business total the vast bulk took the 
form of simple whole-life or long-dated 
endowment assurance contracts. In these 
days, when there is an undoubted ten- 
dency for insurers to be attracted by 
short-dated contracts, emphasizing the 
investment rather than the protective as- 
nect of ‘life assurance, this is particu- 
larly gratifying. 

But Sir William of the Sun Life of 
London touches this subject off in his 
own way in the following: 

Endowment assurance is still by far 
the most popular form of assurance, and 
although we are continually advising 
proposers to make their assurances ma- 
ture at a later rather than at an earlier 
age, we are by no means apostles of 
the whole-life school, with its attendant 
unfavorable comments that arise out of 
contracts continuing into advanced old 
age. 

The views of A. W. Robertson Dur- 
ham of the Scottish Widows are in line 


with the American attitude, i. e., fam- 








The Human Side of Insurance 











J. J. ODONNELL 


J. J. O'Donnell, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, 
has been an insurance man for ten years. 
He is associated with Lon C. Jeffrey Co. 
of that city, general agents of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, accident and health de- 
partment; Georgia Casualty and Central 
West Casualty for automobile and other 
liability lines. He is one of the younger 
Pittsburgh insurance men who have tak- 
en part in the banquets and other affairs 
of the Pittsburgh insurance organiza- 
tions. 

x * * 

General Manager Klein of the Iduna 
and Germania companies is expected 
this month in this country for confer- 
ences with the Rossia officials regarding 
the further development of the business 
of the companies which were recently 
taken over by American interests. 

ee a 

H. G. Scott, senior vice-president of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, who 
has recently returned from a_ business 
trip through the South, says that he 
found evidence of better conditions 
everywhere and a general spirit of op- 
timism among business men. 

* * 


George L. Dyer, general agent in St. 
Louis for the Columbian National Life, 
has been appointed master of the Fourth 
Degree of the Knights of Columbus for 
the eastern district of Missouri. 








ily protection the first consideration: 
For far too long the fundamental pur- 
pose of life assurance has been largely 
obscured by the popularity of a form 
of assurance whose chief attraction is 
the satisfactory manner in which it ful- 
fills all the requirements of a thorough- 
ly safe investment. I need not tell you 
that all we and others have said regard- 
ing the advantages of endowment assur- 
ance as a means of investing small an- 
nual sav:ngs still holds good; but we feel 
strongly that there is a distinct danger 
of too much attention being given to this 
alluring form of assurance and too little 
to the family provision aspect, which, 
after all, is the real origin and purpose 
of life assurance. srs 
Another subject on which it would be 
possible to quote exactly opposing views 
is that of investment in stocks or ordi- 
nary shares. In this the famous British 
economist, J. Maynard Keynes, chair- 
man of the National Mutual, is the lead- 
ing advocate of stocks and his company 
holds rather more than other British 


life offices. 


John J. Hanlon, special agent for the 
American of Newark at Harrisburg, 
Pa., is slowly recovering from injuries 
which he sustained while riding in a 
taxicab in Newark which was in colli- 
sion with a bus last week. Mr. Hanlon 
was in Newark for the purpose of at- 
tending the Fieldmen’s meet of the 
American. 

ee, ae 

C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager, 
Standard Accident and president, Insur- 
aace Advertising Conference, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and secretary of the Detroit Air- 
craft Club, the second largest advertis- 
ing club in the country. 

x * x 

Joel Rathbone, vice-cha’rman of the 
National Surety Co. of New York, is 
on the board of directors of the newly 
organized Park Row Trust Co. at No. 
154 Nassau street in New York City. 

‘ee 

John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit 
Life, addressed the Beers & DeLong 
New York City agency last Monday 
morn'ng. He discussed the evils of 
twisting. 

ee ie 

H. O. Fishback, Jr., son of the insur- 
ance commissioner of Washington, has 
been elected vice-president and secretary 
of the new United Pacific Life of Se- 
attle, which has been formed with $250,- 
000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 

ie gre 

R. Connew, general manager of the 
Royal Exchange, has returned to Lon- 
don after visiting the United States and 
Canada. 

Oe ae 

G. Larratt Smith, president of the To- 
ronto Casualty, Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., announces that after April 1 the 
company changed its named to the To- 
ronto General Insurance Co. It writes 
all insurance except life. 

ee eek 

J. Collins Lee, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Hartford Accident, has 
been elected a director of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Hartford. 


Albert H. Huebner, president and 
manager of the Cascade Lumber Co, 
Yakima, Wash., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the National Union 


Life of Spokane. ‘ 


Colonel W. E. Talbot, agency mana- 
ger of the Southland Life, has been busy 
organizing the bureau which is taking 
the census of the Dallas district. 


Alderman Maurice Jenks, who is one 
of the candidates to be elected as 4 
Sheriff of the City of London under the 
next Lord Mayor, is well known in the 
London insurance world. He is chair- 
man of the London board of directors 
of the African Life Assurance Societ 
and one of his colleagues on the boar 
is Sir J. E. Kynaston Studd, who was 
Lord Mayor of London last year. 


Francis T. Maloney, Travelers repre 
sentative in Meriden, Conn., for the past 
ten years, has been elected mayor of the 
town. 


BEHA AND HALL DINED 

James, A. Beha, general manager, and 
Leslie L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. were the guests 0 
Charles H. Holland, Independence In- 
demnity head, at a luncheon in Phila- 
delphia one dav last week in connection 
with the establishment of a Bureau oF 
fice in that city. They were given : 
fine reception by about twenty-five loca 
managers of casualty companies doing 
business in Philadelphia. 
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State Falls For the Cheery Note 


Call up 6190 Beekman, New York 
City, and here’s the cheery response 
coming over the wire: 

“Insurance Department. 
ing.” 


Good morn- 


* * * 


Protects the Superstitious 
In numbering the floors at 111 John 
street, home of numerous’ insurance 
companies and the New York Insurance 
Department, 13 yvas omitted. 
x x 


British Managers Visit South Africa 


An insurance newspaper published in 
South Africa, said in its 
March issue that a number of the most 
prominent personalities in the insurance 
business were visiting South Africa at 
the time of its issue. They include Sir 
Gerald H. Ryan, chairman of the 
Phoenix Assurance; W. W. Otter-Barry, 
manager of the Sun Insurance Office; F. 
W. Pascoe-Rutter, governor and chair- 
man of the London & Lancashire; A. W. 
Wamsley, accident manager of the 
Royal Exchange and managing director 
of the Car & General, Motor Union, 
United British; W. H. Norris, accident 
manager of the London Assurance; Sir 
James Hamilton, chairman Yorkshire; 
and Victor Thomson, general manager 
of the Licenses & General. 
* * * 


The Art of Automatic Sprinklers 


The National Automatic Sprinkler As- 
sociation, of which Ira G. Hoagland is 
secretary-treasurer, believes in maintain- 
ing the dignity of the business with 
which it is connected. The letterhead 
of the association contains this brief 
Statement of principles: “For the ad- 
vancement of the automatic sprinkler art 
as applied to the conservation of life and 
Property from fire.” 

ee 


Growing Cold To Auto Finance In 
Europe 


There has been considerable cutting 
down in credit, and especially automo- 
bile instalment plan credit insurance 
underwriting, in Europe. The losses of 
the British Surety on the Continent 
were recently reported in this paper 
and the even larger losses of the Frank- 
furt General in this type of business 
have also been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. The breakup of one large fleet, 
that of the Vaterlaendische of Elberfeld, 
Was even principally due to losses in 
credit insurance underwriting. Now 
Comes the report that the Hermes In- 
Surance Co. of Budapest, Hungary, is 
80ing to liquidate its credit and auto- 
mobile credit business. The Hermes of 

udapest since 1927 has been connected 
with the Vaterlaendische group and pos- 
sibly its business was drawn up on the 
Same basis as the credit business of the 
Vaterlaendische Credit, which may be 
the cause for the decision now made. 
The Vaterlaendische Credit agreed to 
Pay on credit policies on the day when 
a debt hecame due instead of waiting 
lor the final outcome and then indemni- 














fying for actual loss suffered as other 
credit insurers do. This caused its fall. 

Credit business had been pushed by 
the Hermes since its affiliation with the 
Vaterlaendische and in 1928 credit and 
guarantee insurance amounted to 52% 
of the premium income. Automobile 
credit insurance, and, in connection 
therewith, automobile insurance, was 
cultivated especially. The latter alone 
amounted to 26% of the business. The 
remaining 22% consisted of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, liability and life. Auto- 
mobile business will probably be af- 
fected by the giving up of automobile 
credit business. 

* * * 


America’s Annual Advertising 


At a recent luncheon of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, A. C. 
Pearson, president of the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association and chairman of the 
board of the United Business Publish- 
ers, said that in 1929 $1,750,000,000 was 
spent for advertising in the United States 
States. At this luncheon the following 
statement was made: “Advertising re- 
duces the cost of production; helps dis- 
tribution; reduces the price to the con- 
sumer as well as increases the market 
for the manufacturer. That is an eco- 
nomic factor which we cannot ignore.” 

tet ee 


bronchitis to a broken bicycle pedal. By 





International Catastrophe Insurance 


European advices are to the effect that 
the recent repeated flood catastrophes 
in southern France have again awakened 
interest in the idea once before taken 
up by the League of Nations that an 
International Catastrophe  Insurafice 
scheme should be created by the League 
to cover such events as earthquakes, 
floods, hurricanes, etc. 

eo @ 


“Journey’s End” Author Gained 
Human Nature Facts Through 
Insurance Work 


R. C. Sherriff, the author of “Journey’s 
End,” was guest of honor at a recent 
luncheon of the City Livery Club, Lon- 
don. In a breezy speech to the other 
guests he recalled that it was on that 
day a year ago that he sailed for Amer- 
ica to see his play produced in New 
York and had finally left the Sun In- 
surance Office with which he had been 
connected since 1914. 

“T was reluctant to do so,” declared 
Mr. Sherriff, “because, up to then, the 
plays I had written had been based on 
the experience of men and affairs I had 
gained in the insurance world. I think 
that every playwright ought to have a 
profession in order to keep himself in 
touch with living people. My job with 
an insurance office was to do a district 
and clear up the mistakes made indoors. 
If I made the mistakes the office wrote 
and cleared them up. I went to see and 
interview people of all classes; I went 
as their servant. In that capacity peo- 
ple told one all their troubles from 


judicious drawing-out you got an enor- 
mous amount more informatign than you 
could contrive by sitting down as a 
writer. 

“My play, ‘Journey’s End,’ was pro- 
duced for one night only. London man- 
agers would not take it. They said 
people would not go to see a war play, 
and that there was no love element, and 
that many other elements of commercial 
success were missing. The first man- 
ager to take it up for a regular pro- 
duction was a German manager. One 
Saturday night there were sixty simul- 
taneous performances of ‘Journey’s 
End’ in Germany. Each of the state 
theatres is playing it.” 
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Two Famous Policyholders of 
Hartford Fire 


On October 17, 1859, the Hartford 
Fire issued a policy to General Robert 
E. Lee for $5,800 insurance on his fa- 
mous Arlington property across the 
river from Washington. On February 
8, 1861, the Hartford issued a policy on 
the property of Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, IIl. 
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Insurance Claim for “Rejuvenation” 

An amusing claim was recently heard 
before the Berlin Court of Appeals. The 
plaintiff, a man of 60, had undergone 
a rejuvenation operation on medical ad- 
vice and claimed its cost from a health 
insurance company. The lower court 
had decided against him on the ground 
that symptoms of age were not synony- 
mous with an incurable sickness. 

The plaintiff’s counsel argued that age 
first showed itself through symptoms of 
illness. It was better to remove the 
root of the evil than to treat the symp- 
toms separately, and as such a method 
was cheaper it was to the interest of the 
insuring company that it should be em- 
ployed. Such operations were also to 
the interest of the community as a whole 
for they prolonged the working life of 
the individual. The operation had been 
performed on medical advice and was 
successful.. He asked the court to en- 
dorse his argument. 

The defending counsel replied that 
medical advice was not sufficient justifi- 
cation for the operation. The lower 
court had rejected the claim on the 
ground that symptoms of age were dis- 
tinct from illness. Every one must ex- 
pect to age, and if he wished to be re- 
juvenated he must do so at his own 
cost. The court decided that the high- 
est expert testimony must be called be- 
fore it could decide this “difficult and 
interesting point of law,” and adjourned 


the hearing. 
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Versatile Coverage 


Insuring a moving picture company 
against claims arising from any deaths 
caused by a patron laughing at an un- 
usually humorous moving picture com- 
edy. 

Insuring 8,000 baby chicks against loss 
during an airplane trip from a central 
Texas point to Mexico City, Mexico. 

These two items were reported from 
the offices of Cravens, Dargan & Co., 
Texas insurance managers, last week. 
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The Boll Weevil In A New Role 


I asked the president of a southern 
insurance company recently if the at- 
tempted fixing by the Government of 
minimum prices for commodities would 
aid the South. “No,” he said. “It will 
undue all the good work of the boll 
weevil.” 

This was a new angle on the boll 
weevil to me. This man, who is a stu- 
dent of economics and knows the South 
and its problems, said that the boll wee- 
vil was a blessing in disguise. This pest 
together with indolent farm methods, he 
said, were the influences operating 
chiefly to prevent such a huge cotton 
crop each year that the market would 
be gutted and the price would fall below 


the cost of raising the crop, which is 
the formula for bankruptcy. 

If the Government fixes a price at 
which the southern planter can turn 
over his crop to the co-operative asso- 
ciation for Government loans and be as- 
sured of even a small profit, every foot 
of tillable land in the South will be 
planted to cotton which is not what the 
South wants or needs. Cotton is a lazy 
farmer’s crop. Also, being the money 
crop of the South, it is the one crop 
that the tenant farmer must raise to 
some extent to fulfil his obligations. 
Usually a prospective tenant goes to the 
owner of a farm and the owner says: 
“IT will rent you the farm if you will 
give me so-many bales of cotton.” Then 
the tenant goes to the local merchant 
who advances credit for some more coi- 
ton. This forces the tenant to raise this 
much cotton and his equity is then in 
the surplus above his credit require- 
ments. 


The South is an agricultural country 
and its problems are largely those of 
agriculture. It is one of the anomalies 
of agriculture that too much success is 
fatal. The present cotton crop is about 
14,500,000 bales. It is estimated that the 
southern states all together could raise 
25,000,000 bales under favorable condi- 
tions. But, my friend says, this would 
“bust” the South. 
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A Prima Donna’s Courage 

We hear a lot about the artistic tem- 
peraments in the world of opera, but 
not so much of the courage which a 
prima donna needs to get to the top 
in her sphere and to meet emergencies 
with a smile. An extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of pluck was demonstrated at the 
Blue Goose dinner to public officials at 
the Hotel New Yorker the other eve- 
ning when after Marie Tiffany of the 
Metropolitan Opera had been announced 
the heel of her slipper came off as she 
was descending a staircase to make her 
entrance and, tripping on her skirt, she 
fell down stairs, her head striking the 
floor and making a lump over her eye 
large as a small egg. As Spencer Wel- 
ton, W. L. Hadley and other guests ran 
to pick her up she insisted upon going 
on to sing a duet number from “Wake 
Up and Dream” with Wallace Cox of the 
Dutch Treat Club, who also ‘s an insur- 
ance broker. Although so dizzy she had 
to cling to the piano for support she 
sang the number like the good trouper 
she is. Her plucky exhibition was re- 
warded with cheers from the crowd of 
distinguished public men, insurance ex- 
ecutives, insurance commissioners and 
others present. The dinner turned out 
to be a public relations event of extreme 
brilliance, generating good will in all 
quarters. 
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Another Heber J. Grant Connection 


In my comments last week on the 
various affiliations of Heber Jedediah 
Grant, head of the Mormon Church and 
president of the Utah Home Fire Insur- 
ance Co., I neglected to mention another 
connection of his which is the presidency 
of the Beneficial Life Insurance Co. of 
Salt Lake. Insurance men tell me that 
the Beneficial Life competition is real 
competition in Utah. It has about $502 
000,000 of insurance in force. 

Of President Grant “Time,” the week- 
ly newsmagazine, says in its April 7 is- 
sue: “Tall, bewhiskered, graced with 
patriarchal kindness and authority Heber 
Jedediah Grant is, as divinely authorized 
President, Prophet. Seer and Revelator 
of the Latter-day Saints, responsible to 
no one for his administration of affairs. 
Two other high priests or Presidents 
constitute with h'm the First Presidency 
or governing triumvirate of the Church: 
Anthony W. Ivins and Charles Wilson 
Nibley. Both are potent Salt Lake City 
financiers. Next are the Twelve Apos- 
tles, most famed of whom is U. S. Sen- 
ator Reed Smoot, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. devout Mormon 
and second in line for the Mormon 
Presidency.” 
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I recently had the opportunity of attending confer- 
ences of the Field-men of the Yorkshire Group of 
Companies. I find that your problems are theirs and 
that they are constantly and successfully proving 
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Street Calls I. U. B. 
Demoralizing Factor 


UPSETS AGENCY SITUATION 
W: UA President Also Discusses 


Bureau Commi pted Cities, 





? 


E 
Nebraska and Non-Policy Agents 


In his report to the first annual meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C., of the recent- 
ly organized Western Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, President Charles R. Street 
this week cited clearly his position on 
some of the big problems facing the 
W. U. A. and fire insurance today. Mr. 
Street, who is vice-president at Chicago 
of the Great American, said that the 
withdrawal of W. U. A. companies from 
agencies» representing companies paying 
higher commissions was a measure of 
self-defense and was not separation in 
the offensive sense and that the Western 
Insurance Bureau, Inc., had overshot its 
mark in increasing commissions and that 
its action was unwarranted. Mr. Street 
also said that the commission situation 
in the excepted cities of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis is almost unbear- 
able and must be regulated somewhat; 
that the illegitimate general agent should 
be removed; that the non-policy writing 
agent must not be appointed to compete 
against the regular local agent, and that 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board was 
a well-intended organization whose op- 
erations “continue to be absolutely the 
most demoralizing factor introduced into 
the agency business in a generation.” 

Mr. Street spoke clearly and forcefully 
on the subjects he chose to discuss at 
the meeting in Washington. He strong- 
ly upheld those former members of the 
old Western Insurance Bureau who had 
joined with the Union companies in 
forming the W. U. A. and said that 
their present sacrifices will be offset 
with better days later when the limited 
and unavoidable demoralization existing 
in some places today is removed. 

Extracts from Mr. Street’s address 
follow herewith: 


Must Assist New Members 

“We who have supported the principle 
of clear agencies for many years may 
possibly be unappreciative of what it 
means to change over an agency plant, 
a change in the representation of com- 
panies by agents who have been taught 
for so long that their interests were 
not with us, agents who 4n many cases 
were Bureau solely because for the par- 
ticular business they had to place the 
rate of commission was higher than they 
could receive elsewhere. It is most posi- 
tively our duty to help those less for- 
tunately situated where we can. We 
must not -merely wait for a chance to 
help but must look for or create it. 

“Following our organization meeting 
and the resulting changes in affiliations, 
there was organized the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau, Incorporated, which em- 
braces in its membership some twenty 
companies, former members of the old 
Bureau, several belonging to one fleet, 
though the membership list is made 
rather imposing by including a number 
of underwriters and annexes. This is a 
result foreseen at the time of our or- 
ganization and one which I personally 
welcome, even to its excessive commis- 
sion scale. 

“In adopting a scale practically 5% 
higher than that which has prevailed 
with the majority of us in the west for 
thirty years, the Bureau, Incorporated, 
has decidedly simplified the problems of 
those companies which withdrew from 
the old organization. It has killed that 
much advertised and much disliked term 
‘separation,’ but at one stroke has placed 
its former members in a position of ac- 
tual self defense in objecting to the 
presence in their agencies of companies 
paying a higher rate of commission, a 


higher rate than the business will stand, 
a rate which is certain to mean an un- 
derwriting loss for those who pay it. 


Calls Commission Increase Unwarranted 


“That organization has overshot the 
mark and this is realized just as clearly 
by the better class of agents in the field 
as by those of us who, are directly re- 
sponsible for the fortunes of our respec- 
tive companies. We all realize that from 
time to time minor changes in our com- 
mission scale may possibly be needed, 
and as a matter of course the door is not 
closed to consideration of any proposi- 
tion along that line which possesses sub- 
stantial merit, but the task of those who 
have heretofore operated on practically 
the present commission scale in clear 
agencies for many years and have no 
agency adjustments to make has surely 
been simplified by the unwarranted ac- 
tion of our only organized competition. 

“It has had a sobering effect on many 
agents and has attracted the attention 
of supervising authorities in a way that 
was most unexpected. While none of 
us favors state regulation of commis- 
sions, it is, nevertheless, gratifying that 
supervising authorities are noticing a 
simple mathematical problem—that the 
cost of insurance to the public is in- 
fluenced by the rate of commission paid 
for securing the business and so indi- 
rectly what may be done in that direc- 
tion becomes a matter of public concern. 

“The intimation that we inspired the 
action of the Insurance Commissioner’s 
Committee is unworthy of the source 
from which it came. 


“The more fire insurance operations 
become a subject of correct and intelli- 
gent study on the part of those authori- 
ties to whom we are responsible, the 
better it will be for us. It is lack of 
such really intelligent study that has 
caused practically all our difficulties in 
the past. 


Discusses Nebraska Situation 


“Through the public press you have 
seen that the Attorney General of Ne- 
braska has taken exception to the indi- 
vidual actions of certain of our mem- 
bers, and due’ to a natural misunder- 
standing on his part as well as lack of 
diplomacy on the part of some of our 
own people, has thought to hold the 
Association responsible therefor. This 
matter has been handled under direc- 
tion of our attorneys in a way which 
it is hoped will relieve the Association, 
which has not claimed and does not 
exercise jurisdiction in Nebraska, from 
further responsibility. The action of the 
Bureau, Incorporated, in promulgating 
a higher commission scale has created 
a more or less acute condition in that 
state, where the clear agency principle, 
denominated by our organized and un- 
organized competitors as ‘separation,’ has 
never prevailed. It is, of course, for 
each member to protect his interests in 
cases of that kind as seems to him best. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Moral Hazard Claims 
Are 43% of Total Here 


LOSS COMMITTEE ISSUES REPORT 
National Board Probes On 529 Cases 
Having Effect in Determinimg Po- 
tential Fireburgs and Frauds 


Included in the report each year of 
the committee on losses and adjustments 


-of the New York Board of Fire Under- 


writers are miscellaneous facts of real 
interest to fire insurance men having 
anything to do with coverages in this 
city. The 1929 report issued last week 
shows that last year there were sixteen 
fires where the losses exceeded $10,000. 
The largest of these was that which 
occurred in an unfinished apartment 
house on Jerome avenue in the Bronx. 
The loss is estimated at $500,000 and 
was not completely adjusted at the end 
of the year. Other uncompleted apart- 
ment house fires were adjusted or esti- 
mated at sums running from $105,000 to 
$250,000. 

The number of losses reported to the 
loss committee during 1929 as compared 
with 1928 showed an increase of 0.11% 
in number and a decrease of 4.69% in 
amount. New York City alone shows a 
decrease of 2.09% in amount. In the 
last five years the percentage of incurred 
losses coming under the jurisdiction of 
the committee has decreased from 62.9% 
of all losses in 1925 to 52% in 1928. Ap- 
parently due in part to a lesser volume 
of losses, but probably mainly to the fact 
that companies are writing larger gross 
lines the percentage of the whole in- 
curred loss of the New York metropoli- 
tan district which comes under the ju- 
risdiction of the committee is gradually 
diminishing. 


Moral Hazard Cases 
With respect to moral hazard and 


trade reports the committee in its re- 
port states: 


“We have made 246 moral hazard re- 
(Continued on page 37) 











Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 
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Kennedy Differs With 
Street On Commissions 


UNIFORMITY NOT ESSENTIAL 
President of Buffalo Charges Small 
Group of Executives of Trying to 
Control Nation’s Business 


Sydney R. Kennedy, president of the’ 
Buffalo Insurance Co. of Buffalo, who 
has a reputation for keen wit and for 
making direct statements when he so 
desires, takes direct exception to the 
statement of Charles R. Street, president 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, that the only alternative to uni- 
form. commission compensation in the 
same agency is rate demoralization. He 
zlso charges the big fire company or- 
ganizations with attempting to monopo- 
lize the business by driving out the small 
independent insurers. In a communica- 
tion to The Eastern Underwriter Mr. 
Kennedy says: 

“In defending the Western Under- 
writers’ Association’s policy of separa- 
tion, its president, Charles R. Street— 
under whom I once had the pleasure 
of serving and for whom I have a 
marked respect—is quoted in your is- 
sue on April 4 as saying that the only 
alternative to uniform commission com- 
pensation to agents by all companies in 
the same agency is rate demoralization. 

“As a striking example to the con- 
trary, Mr. Street has perhaps overlooked 
most of the Dominion of Canada where 
his own and other companies belonging 
to the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation pay board commissions and re- 
ceive tariff rates while non-board stock 
companies and mutuals in the same 
agencies operate at differentials both in 
agency compensation and rates. 

Voicing Desire of Small Group 

“This system has worked pretty well 
for many years in Canada, and I am 
afraid Mr. Street is merely voicing the 
manifest desire of the small group of 
executives who dominate today the stock 
fire insurance business of the United 
States—which is to rule or ruin. 

“From another viewpoint Mr. Strect 
really confesses that in any given agen- 
cy the companies belonging to his or- 
ganization cannot exist unless they are 
given monopolistic powers and privileges 
not only in respect of rates but in re- 
spect of commissions. No wonder the 
attorney general of Nebraska has rathi- 
er sharply called his attention to the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws .of that 
state. 

“Mr. Street’s attitude is perfectly nor- 
mal and nafural, representing the de- 
sire to force independent companies out 
of existence or into one of his groups 
in the evolution of an iron-clad fire 
insurance trust controlled, by not more 
than a dozen men, but rate demoraliza- 
tion in mixed agencies need not come 
unless he and his associates think it 
desirable as a further step toward mo- 
nopolizing our American fire insurance 
business.” 
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Nassau Prosecutor . 
Upholds Electric Chair 


REAL DETERRENT TO KILLING 





District Attorney Edwards Praises New 
York Police and Courts for Aid; Ex- 
plains Stand on Prohibition 





Capital punishment for the crime of 
murder is indispensable in this country, 
District Attorney Elvin N. Edwards of 
Nassau county told the members of the 
Suburban New York Field Club at their 
monthly meeting Monday noon at the 
Elks’ Club house in Brooklyn. Mr. Ed- 
wards, who has been a prosecuting at- 
torney for years and has _ successfully 
aided in the conviction of a large num- 
ber of murderers, says that fear of go- 
ing to the electric chair does restrain 
many a potential killer in criminal cir- 
cles. 

“Don’t let any one try to convince 
you that the death penalty is not con- 
‘sidered by crooks and other criminals,” 
District Attorney Edwards said. “I have 
been in the death house at Sing Sing to 
witness more than one man condemned 
to die wilt as his hour draws near and 
that same fear is shared by those out- 
side. Those who speak against the death 
penalty are arguing from the heart and 
not the head. The threat of death in 
the chair as a great deterrent and any 
modification of that severe penalty 
would be reflected immediately in an 
upturn in the number of _ killings. 
Through infliction of this penalty we 
save society from more dreadful trage- 
dies than befall it now.’ 

Reciting details of the solution. of 
some recent murder cases tried in Nas- 
sau county, Mr. Edwards gave unquali- 
fied praise to the co-operation received 
from the police department and the dis- 
trict attorneys’ offices in Greater New 
York. He said that detectives, police- 
men, investigators, records and any oth- 
er assitance that his county sought in 
the solving of criminal cases were sup- 
plied quickly and fully. He particularly 
commended Commissioner Whalen and 
his staff. 

Gives Stand on Prohibition 

With regard to prohibition, Mr. Ed- 
wards, who is regarded as a moderate 
wet, stated that he had closed up over 
500 liquor serving resorts in Nassau 
county because they were a general men- 
ace to society wholly aside from the 
prohibition question. He said that he 
would shut and keep closed places where 
vice was in evidence and which were 
breeding places of crime. He told how 
he had once explained his position briefly 
by saying that if a resort violated a 
law of the state of New York he would 
take action against it but he would not 
prosecute those who did not create pub- 
lice nuisances themselves in selling liquor 
in violation of the Federal prohibition 
amendment. In Nassau county District 
Attorney Edwards said that the number 
of drunken drivers and crimes due to 
intoxication had been cut about in half 
as a result of the county’s campaign 
against road houses of ill repute. 

Mr. Edwards warned his listeners not 
to let the pendulum swing too far in 
the present outcry against the prohibi- 
tion movement. 

“We don’t want to see things too 
wide open again as they were before 
1918,” he said. “It takes discipline and 
maturity to handle the liquor question 
especially as it pertains to the younger 
generation and if-we become over en- 
thusiastic in condemning the liquor laws 
we will breed in our children disregard 
for law which may reach out into more 
dangerous channels.” 

There were about eighty members of 
the Suburban New York Field Club and 
sevetal guests at the luncheon. Presi- 
dent Robert F. Moore presided. 


N. J. FIRE LOSSES 
The estimated fire losses for the 
month of March in New Jersey haS been 
estimated at $3,171,000, reaching a high 
mark for one month’s losses in the 
State, 








GRAF ZEPPELIN COVERAGE 





Hull Insurance to Cover Trips to South 
America Placed in World Markets; 
Polar Trips Are Excluded 
The hull insurance which has been 
written on the Gérman “Graf Zeppelin” 
includes the trip to South America and 
is written at a rate of 10% for the term 
from January 1, 1930, to October 31, 1930. 
The limits of navigation include Rio de 
Janeiro and specifically exclude any ex- 

ploration trip to the Antarctic. 

Conditions, franchise, amount insured, 
etc., remain as before. One fourth of 
the risk remains uninsured. A new fea- 
ture is the pro rata return of premium 
for periods of fourteen days or more 
without navigation. For such periods 
one-half of the corresponding pro rata 
rate is to be returned. This feature thus 
makes the insurance even more similar 
to steamship hull coverages. The list 
of companies participating on the risk 
is quite international. Besides several 
North American companies $25,000 has 
been placed in South American insur- 
ance companies. 





PLAINFIELD AGENTS’ UNITE 





Now Forming Local Board There Which 
Will Be Affiliated With State Asso- 
ciation; G. M. Clarke Presides 

Local agents in Plainfield, N. T., are 
now forming a local board there which 
will be affiliated with the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters. George M. 
Clarke, president of the Plainfield Board 
of Realtors, presided at the organization 
meeting held last Thursday which was 
attended by about thirty-five agents. 
The result of the meeting was the ap- 
pointment by Chairman Clarke of a 
committee to draw up a tentative con- 
stitution and by-laws and to take all 
other steps necessary for organization. 
The committee includes Leslie Slocum, 
William G. McDowell, Frederick A. 
Martin, Roger F. Murray and J. G. Mul- 
ford. 

President Frederick Hickman of the 
New Jersey Association came up from 
Atlantic City to speak on the needs for 
strong local boards and the benefits to 
agents to be derived from them. 





TO ELECT J. J. BUTTERLY 





Peekskill Man Slated to Head West- 
chester County Association of 
Local Agents April 21 


On April 21 the Westchester County 
Association of Local Agents will hold its 
third annual meeting at the White 
Swan Inn, White Plains, It will be a 
dinner. James J. Butterly of Peek- 
skill is slated for the presidency; Her- 
bert M. Foxwell of White Plains, ¥ice- 
president; Charles H. Doscher, Larch- 
mont, secretary; and Charles H. Schoen, 
Mt. Vernon, treasurer. Directors to be 
elected are as follows: 

G. Lindsay Bell, Yonkers; Thomas B. 
Buhler, Larchmont; George H. Couen- 
hoven, New Rochelle; John E. Martin, 
Rye; Arthur McCartney, Ardsley; E. 
Paul Schaefer, Mt. Kisco; Charles C. 
Smith, Tarrytown. 





PUBLICITY COMMITTEE REPORT 

The report of the publicity committee 
of the Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion was presented by W. H. Lininger, 
its chairman, at Washington this week. 
It recorded an unusual demand during 
recent months for literature to meet mu- 
tual and reciprocal competition and 
much of the material sent out has dealt- 
with that subject. A new edition of 
the eight page pamphlet entitled “The 
Mortuary List of the Co- Operatives,” 
first issued in 1927, has been sent out, 
bringing the list down to date with the 
addition of nearly 100 reciprocals and 
mutuals retired in that time. Much ma- 
terial has also been furnished to meet 
the activities of state insurance funds 
and the increased interest of municipal- 
ities and states in self-insurance 
schemes. The number of pieces of lit- 
erature issued since the September meet- 
ing was 1,165,500. 


I. U. B. Described as 
Aid to Local Agents 

PROPONENTS ANSWER CRITICS 

With Demands for Wholesale Risks a 


Part of Business Now, I. U. B. Aims 
to Stabilize Underwriting 





Company officials and those who are 
associated with the management of the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board feel that 
most local agents who are criticizing the 
purposes and actual operations of the 
I. U. B. misunderstand this new factor 
in fire insurance. The I. U. B. was 
launched with the backing of a large 
number of fire companies for the pur- 
pose of providing insurance under a sin- 
gle contract on the fluctuating values 
of stocks or other contents in five or 
more locations under one ownership. 

In forming the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board the companies have not 
sought to create a new fashion in the 
business but to exercise some control 
over a trend which had already become 
well-established, namely that of whole- 
sale coverage where such insurance was 
possible. Long before the I. U. B. came 
on the horizon local agents were losing 
chain store and other multiple location 
risks. These were being handled by 
large city brokers and others who placed 
them under general cover contracts or 
one or another type of inland marine 
form. 

Modern business and industry were 
demanding a flexible insurance contract 
which would provide fire protection au- 
tomatically on stocks of merchandise or 
other goods whose values fluctuated from 
time to time during the year. The gen- 
eral cover contract and various marine 
forms were brought forward to supply 
well recognized requirements, In these 
forms the local agents’ interests were 
not protected as they are today and 
other evils crept in. As a consequence 
this organization called the Interstate 
Underwriters’ Board was organized last 
year to provide up-to-date, broad, quick, 
flexible and economical insurance to 
those who were eligible and sought it. 
Most Applications Received from Agents 

The I. U. B. was not formed either for 
the benefit of large insurance brokerage 
offices in New York City nor is it a 
cut rate proposition. Manager John R. 
Dumont of the Board, who was him- 
self a local agent, company field man 
and insurance commissioner of Nebraska 
before he assumed his present position, 
is authority for the statement that a 
large majority of i aggre coming to 
companies for I forms and con- 
tracts are onan by local agents 
rather than by traveling representatives 
of prominent brokerage concerns. He 
denies that a majority of the risks are 
written in New York City and says 
that they are being received in large 
numbers from local agents in all sec- 

“tions of the country. 

Through the I. U. B. local agents are 
saving this type of business for them- 
selves, says Mr. Dumont, whereas pre- 
viously these risks were just waiting to 
be grabbed off by outside non-resident 
producers because the local agent had 
no facilities at his command such as 
he has today. The store owner who has 
‘stocks in five or more locations is de- 
manding the most comprehensive and 
self-adjusting policy he can buy. If his 
local agent cannot supply this coverage 
the assured is going to secure it else- 
where and the removal of the I. U. B. 
from the picture would do nothing to 
change this except to work a decided 
disadvantage to the local agent himself. 

With regard to rates, the I. U. B. does 
not follow a principle of lowering rates 
merely for the sake of increasing busi- 
ness volume. As a matter of fact the 
_ principal selling point of an I. U. B. 
contract is not savings in insurance costs 
but more elastic and more satisfactory 
protection. 

Manager Answers Agents’ Complaints 

Answering some complaints registered 
against the I. U. B. at the mid-year 
meeting of the National Association of 


_been sold. : 


Insurance Agents, Manager Dumont told 
The Eastern Underwriter that many lo- 
cal agents will discover that the risks 
they have lost through the creation of 
the I. U. B. have gone to other agents 
in the same communities and not to 
outside producing interests. 

The selling point of an I. U. B. con- 
tract to eligible prospects is stressed 
in the same manner as the installation 
to automatic sprinklers, with benefits of 
better protection to the purchaser, and 
in this way the progressive agent has 
an advantage over his fellow agent who 
fails to’ utilize this competitive ammuni- 
tion. Many agents not long ago de- 
plored the automatic sprinkler as some- 
thing which would lower rates and thus 
cut down commissions. They have since 
learned through experience instead that 
sprinklers are in reality an aid to busi- 
ness progress which in turn opens the 
way for the writing of additional in- 
surance. 

One speaker at the recent agents’ con- 
vention cited an instance of an average 
fire rate on a number of risks under 
common ownership being reduced from 
$1.85 to $1.14 when the coverage was 
written under a reporting contract. . Mr. 
Dumont states that while he cannot 
question the accuracy of the statement 
relative to the rate reduction he is posi- 
tive- that the I. U. B. did-+ not quote 
such an advisory rate as the I. U. B. 
under its form of contract would not 
permit such a drastic rate reduction. 

No organization in its first few years 
of operation, especially one which is so 
comprehensive and operating in an en- 
t'rely .new field, can hope to be free 
from criticism both just and unjust. 

Such criticisms as have come to the 
direct attention of the Board have been 
investigated and found in the majority 
of cases’ to be merely gossip which has 
been passed from mouth to mouth with 
no facts to justify the contentions. Often 
times the I. U. B. has been blamed for 
loss of business, rate cutting and other 
unethical practices which, when run 
down, were not true and were the acts 
of companies not affiliated with the 
Board. 

The I. U. B. is not writing or solicit- 
ing any business on its own account or 
for its member companies. It is mere- 
ly a clearing house and service bureau 
set up primarily to stabilize the busi- 
ness which has been in a turmoil for 
many years with respect to the particu- 
lar lines coming under its jurisdiction. 

Those who favor the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board readily admit that mis- 
takes in one direction or another may 
have occurred since the Board started 
operations close to a year ago. But 
these errors are of the type which ac- 
company any new large experiment and 
are being rectified as rapidly as solu- 
tions to troublesome questions can be 
reached satisfactorily. At the moment 
the Interstate Underwriters’ Board is 
considering certain proposals which are 
intended to be of direct benefit to local 
agents themselves. 





NEW INSURANCE BUILDINGS 





Plans Reported for Two Structures on 
John Street East of Gold; Would 
Replace Old Buildings 
Two new insurance buildings are to 
be constructed soon in the growing dis- 
trict east of Gold street. The Phelps 
Dodge properties, comprising the north- 
erly block front rom Gold to Cliff 
streets along John street, with an area 
of about 20,000 square feet, have been 
sold and resold by Brown, Wheelock, 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., and work 
will be started soon upon a modern 
building for insurance occupants. This 
property is located between the National 

Board building and 111 John street. 
Schroeder & Koppel, who successful- 
ly constructed the building at 111 John 
street, ‘are reported as planning to build 
another insurance Office structure on the 
south side of John street along the west 
side of Pearl street to Platt street. The 
report is also current that 12-14 Gold 
street, occupied by the Yorkshire, has 
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Public Officials Honor Guests At 


Blue Goose Testimonial Dinner 





Fine Tributes Paid to Police, Fire and Insurance Departments 
and District Attorneys’ Offices; Whalen, Dorman, 
Conway and Bielaski Speak 


Insurance this week rendered a fine 
tribute to and showed its real apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work done by the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
the New York City police and fire de- 
partments and the ‘district attorneys’ of- 
fices in preventing and reducing crime 
and protecting property. Before a dis- 
tinguished assemblage of over 300 mem- 
bers and guests of the New York City 
Pond of the Honorable Order of the 
Blue Goose, International, the heads of 
these various public departments heard 
their achievements and _ co-operation 
commended at the annual dinner of the 
Pond at the Hotel New Yorker on Mon- 
day evening. They in return thanked 
the insurance executives and companies 
for their assistance to the law enforc- 
ing bodies and cited some of the gains 
made through these joint efforts. 

Police Commissioner Grover A. Whalen, 
Fire Commissioner John Dorman of the 
City of New York and Insurance Super- 
intendent Albert Conway were the 
spokesmen of the public authorities. A. 
Bruce Bielaski, manager of the arson 
bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, voiced the sentiments of 
the Jarge body of insurance men who 
crowded the main ball room of the New 
Yorker. Most Loyal Gander W. V. A. 
Keeler of the New York City Pond of 
the Blue Goose, made a splendid toast- 
master. 


Public Officials Present 


Numerous other public officials were 
present and were introduced to the in- 
surance fraternity. These included 
Thomas J. Curran, assistant United 
States attorney who is prosecuting many 
of the arson cases; Thomas P. Brophy, 
New York fire marshal, and his assistant, 
John McGough; Philip D. Hoey, first 
deputy police commissioner in charge of 
automobile traffic regulation; the insur- 
ance commissioners of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania—Colonel Howard P. Dun- 
ham and Colonel Matthew H. Taggart; 
also Deputies Ward, Fowler and Mac- 
peak of the New York Insurance De- 
partment; Chief Examiners Butler, 
Wheeler and Diefendorf, and Messrs. 
Hughes, in charge of the financial state- 
ments; Wood, of the brokers’ division; 


Magrath, handling rate discriminations, 
and Bill, of the Liquidation Bureau. 
Other prominent personalities present 
at this dinner who were introduced were 
Judge Thomas J. Whalen, Charles D. 
Hilles, vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; Richard W. Law- 
rence, president of the Republican Club; 
Paul L. Haid, president of the Fire Com- 





GROVER WHALEN 


panies’ Adjustment Bureau, and presi- 
dent of the America Fore; Past Presi- 
dents E. M. Allen and Thomas C. Mof- 
fatt and Secretary-Counsel Walter H. 
Bennett of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents; Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; James A. Be- 
ha, manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Thos. 
J. Grahame, president of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York; David H. 
Knott, former sheriff; Guy Van Am- 
ringe, chairman of the foreign law com- 
mittee of the Bar Association and for- 
mer president of the St. Nicholas So- 
ciety; and several prominent Blue Goose 
members from out of town, including 
Henry L. Rose of Baltimore, W. F. C. 


Fellers of Jacksonville, William Deans 
of San Francisco. 

John J. Donovan, statistical and crim- 
inal identification bureau of the police 
department, and Sergeant Bernard Dowd 
of the automobile squad; E. L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel; Paul W. Gar- 
rett, financial editor of the New York 
“Evening Post”; Max Elser, newspaper 
syndicate executive, and many others 
were present, in addition to the long ar- 
ray of insurance officers, organization 
and bureau men, special agents and ad- 
justers. 


Whalen Ties Up Autos With Crime 


Commissioner Whalen brought to the 
dinner an array of figures to show that 
through diligent effort New York City 
is one of the safest in the world. He 
said that the three year annual average 
from 1926 to 1929 of burglaries, robberies 
and assaults in New York was 4,494 com- 
pared with 4,405 for Los Angeles, 5,280 
for Chicago, 2,103 for Detroit and 2,595 
for Cleveland. On the basis of such 
crimes for each 100,000 of population the 
ratios for the same cities was as fol- 
lows: New York, 73.6; Los Angeles, 331; 
ee 170; Detroit, 162, and Cleveland, 


The commissioner devoted a large part 
of his talk to the stolen car situation 
and its relation to crime. “There is not 
a maior crime committed today in this 
city,” Commissioner Whalen said, “that 
is not accompanied by the theft of an 
automobile.” 

He stressed particularly the value 
which has been derived from the custom 
of many fire insurance companies in pay- 
ing rewards to policemen for recovering 
stolen cars. He said that when he first 
became commissioner he had not looked 
with favor upon this idea but that he 
had since changed his viewpoint for he 
found that such moderate rewards stim- 
ulated policemen to greater activity be- 
yond their routine requirements in 
searching for stolen automobiles. He 
said he hoped the companies would con- 
tinue these rewards for they aided ma- 
terially in solving car thefts. 

“The automobile situation has a great 
deal to do with crime,” said the com- 
missioner. “Crooks grab a car first, then 
pull off a stick up, make a quick get- 
away and abandon the automobile. It 
does not help the police much to learn 
afterwards that the crime car belonged 
to some law-abiding citizen. If we can 
stop auto thefts we will go a long way 
towards stopping crimes that occur af- 
terwards. 

“Another angle to this situation is that 
many are charged with auto thefts who 
do not consider they have committed 
crimes. Most of these are young offend- 
ers who merely wanted a joyride. We 
have got to do what we can to impress 





Ye Colonial Studio 
JOHN J. DORMAN 


the public with the seriousness of auto- 
mobile stealing. 

“People here read too much about 
crime in the newspapers. I believe we 
would do well to follow the British sys- 
tem of placing stress and giving lots of 
publicity to crime convictions rather than 
devoting so much space to descriptions 
of crimes at the time they occur. Such 
stories in the press have an influence on 
youth.” 

Stolen Cars Dropped in 1929 


Commissioner Whalen gave figures to 
show that the number of stolen cars in 
New York City dropped heavily in 1929 
as compared with 1928. Last year there 
were 8760 automobiles stolen while the 
year before the total was 13,554. The 
amount of stolen property recovered 
showed a big increase in 1929 compared 
with the previous twelve months. 

The commissioner credited the fire 
companies and the New York Fire De- 
partment with the present campaign for 
crime prevention. He said that the suc- 
cess achieved in fire prevention work 
was an inspiration to his department. 

“Juvenile delinquents are our big prob- 
lem today,” Mr. Whalen said. ‘“Teach- 
ing youth to go straight is one of the 
greatest factors in lessening crime and 
what we can accomplish in that direction 


-is far better than placing these same 


youths in prison after the commission of 
a crime.” : 
Fire Commissioner Dorman echoed 
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The best laid plans go far 
astray when rain takes a hand 
in the arrangements. Merchants, 
sport promoters, fraternal orders, | 
fair associations, theatre owners 
—all are splendid prospects for ~ 
rain insurance. 

















tna and World agents have the 
facilities for handling this coverage 
and have increased their premium in- 
come through its sale. Underwriters 
and field men of the 4-tna Fire Group 
work in close cooperation with the 
local agent in putting this profitable 
business on his books. 
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N. F.-P. A. to Report 
On X-Ray Film Rules 


FEATURE OF 1930 CONVENTION 


Program Issued for Atlantic City Meet- 
ing in May; Outline of New Film 
Regulations 


The National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation has issued its preliminary program 
for the thirty-fourth annual convention 
which will be held at the Hotel Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City from Monday to 
Thursday inclusive, May 12-15. The first 
session will open Monday afternoon with 
the president’s address and the first of 
the committee reports. The other ses- 
sions will also be devoted almost entire- 
ly to committee reports and discussion 
of these subjects. At the chamber of 
commerce and safety council section on 
Tuesday afternoon the speakers will in- 
clude Dr. Miller - McClintock of Har- 
vard University; Secretary Dana Jones 
of the Manwfacturers’ Association of 
Erie, Pa. and Chief J. N. Sullivan of 
the Utica, N. Y., Fire Department. 

One of the features of this conven- 
tion will be the report to be made on 
X-ray nitrocellulose films. A. H. Nuck- 
olls is chairman of the N. F. P. A. com- 
mittee on hazardous chemicals and ex- 
plosives. This report will offer improve- 
ments for regulations, ordinances and 
laws governing the storage of these haz- 
ardous X-ray films, the committee hav- 
ing undertaken this study as a result 
of the disastrous Cleveland Clinic fire. 
The N. F. P. A. says with respect to this 
forthcoming report, copies of which may 
be obtained from the headquarters at 
60 Batterymarch street, Boston, the fol- 
lowing: 

What Report Will Propose 

“The fire record shows that no fires 
of any consequence has occurred where 
the 1925 regulations have been com- 
plied with, and that the serious fires 
have occurred in X-ray film storages 
apparently constructed in complete: dis- 
regard of the principles established by 
these regulations. The revisions incor- 
porated in the present report involve 
no change in fundamental principles; 
they consist rather in a strengthening 
of the regulations in the light of recent 
fire experience and test data, and am- 
plification of certain details. One of 
the principal changes made is in the 
requirements for venting, which have 
been substantially increased. 

“The present report excludes quan- 
tity storage of nitrocellulose film from 
inside hospital buildings, the feeling of 
the committee being that it is unsafe 
in this occupancy to rely for the con- 
trol of such a severe life hazard upon 
mechanical safeguards which might at 
any time be nullified through the fail- 
ure of the human element. Under the 
revised regulations, hospitals have the 
option of placing quantity storage of 
nitrocellulose X-ray film outside of the 
building, either in a roof structure or 
a detached building, of or using cellu- 
lose acetate film as is now required by 
state law or city ordinance in many 
places. The change to the cellulose ace- 
tate film for hospital X-ray work has 
now become so general that the princi- 
pal field of application of the regulations 
in this occupancy will be for the safe- 
guarding of existing nitrocellulose film 
negatives that must be retained for a 
period of years. 

“The committee is considering other 
regulations under its jurisdiction dealing 
with nitrocellulose products, these being 
the Regulations on Motion Picture Film 
and the two pamphlets of regulations on 
Pyrozylin Plastics. The tentative plan 
is to subdivide the motion picture regu- 
lations into three parts dealing respect- 
fully with the storage and use of nitro- 
cellulose film, in exchanges, in laborato- 
ries, and in studios. While the present 
regulations in general are considered sat- 
isfactory in their applications to film ex- 
changes, recent developments in the in- 
dustry have been such as to call for 
considerable amplification in the treat- 
ment of studios and laboratories.” 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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LINKED WITH NORTH AMERICA 

The Tennessee Insurance Co. of 
Knoxville, Tenn., which started business 
recently with a capital of $50,000 and 
$10,000 net surplus paid in, will be af- 
filiated with the Insurance Co. of North 
America in that all the new company’s 
business will be reinsured automatically 
with the North America. L. J. Brad- 
dock, assistant manager of the Western 
department of the North America at 
Chicago, is a vice-president of the Ten- 
nessee. E. R. Lutz, head of the general 
agency of J. E. Lutz & Co. of Knox- 
ville, is first vice-president and general 
manager. 


LOCAL AGENCY INCORPORATES 

Hickok’s Insurance Agency of Bur- 
lington, Vt., has been incorporated under 
the name of Hickok & Boardman, Inc. 
The officers are Henry H. Hickok, 
president; I. Munn Boardman, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Donald A. 
Hemenway, secretary. 





CANADIAN FIRE AGENT 
James A. Dowler, secretary and man- 
ager for the Canadian Fire, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank 
3urns, Inc., as general agent for the 
state of Washington. This company has 
its head office in Winnipeg. 





N April, it’s Automobile Collision Insurance. 

Featured in the Alliance Saturday Evening 
Post advertisement for April 19th, with ‘‘Ask 
Your ALLIANCE Agent.” 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


To Manage 3 Companies 
in South Australia 


RALPH ARCHBOLD APPOINTED 


Represents Home, National and Hart- 
ford; Yorkshire to Build Eight 
Story Building; de Gyulay Retires 


Melbourne, Australia, March 1.—Ralph 
Archbold has been appointed manager 
for the Southern field of Australia (in- 
cluding Victoria, South Australia, Wesi 
Australia and Tasmania) for three com- 
panies in the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association. They are the Home, 
National and Hartford. ‘Mr. Archbold 
has been acting manager. He has spent 
most of his life in the insurance world, 
commencing as an office boy in the Im- 
perial Fire office when that company 
was under the control of the late A. J. 
Wright. 

Mr. Archbold has had experience in 
public life. For six years he was a 
councillor of the city of Northcote, later 
being elected mayor of that city. He 
also has represented several municipali- 
ties on the Infectious Diseases Hospital 
Board. 

Sir James Hamilton of the Yorkshire 
was recently here, leaving for South Af- 
rica. The Yorkshire will erect new prem- 
ises in St. George’s Terrace, Perth, Aus- 
tralia. The building will be eight stories 
tall, the style being similar to that of 
Temple Court, Melbourne. The com- 
pany owns property with a depth of 
200 feet. The new building will occupy 
a frontage of one hundred feet, the re- 
maining 100 feet being used for a cov- 
ered-in parking area for motor cars. 

Bignold Visits Australia 

C. R. Bignold, director of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, accompanied by W. 
Clarkson, assistant manager, are tour- 
ing Australia and New Zealand. Mr. 
Bignold was formerly mayor of Norwich. 
His family has been interested in the 
Norwich Union for many decades. 

E. W. G. de Gyulay has retired as 
general manager for Australasia of the 
Union of Canton and British Traders. 
His insurance career covered fifty years. 
During his career he has been a mem- 
ber of the various committees of the 
Federal Marine Council and Council of 
Fire and Accident Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. He was chairman ‘of the Syd- 
ney Marine Underwriters’ Association 
and president of the Insurance Institute 
of New South Wales. He is now on a 
tour, including the United States and 
England. On the eve of his retirement 
he was presented with a silver salver. 

Andrew George Ross, chief clerk of 
the Royal at Adelaide, has been appoint- 
ed local manager for South Australia. 

F. Beckingham, foreign inspector of 
the Caledonia, who has been appointed 
assistant general manager in London of 
the Western Assurance, left Australia 
on February 5 for London. He will re- 
turn via America.’ 

Basil Bennett has been appointed 
manager for New South Wales of the 
British America. 


DEATH OF MRS. P. D. KIERNAN 


Insurance men in New York state 
learned with deep regret early this week 
of the death of Mrs. Peter D. Kiernan, 
wife of Peter D. Kiernan, of the well 
known agency of Rose & Kiernan of 
Albany, N. Y. She passed away sud- 
denly at her late home on Saturday. 
Mr. Kiernan has a host of friends in 
this state and is one of the most popu- 
lar producers in the Albany district 


OKLAHOMA LOSSES REDUCED 

Fire losses in Oklahoma during 1929 
as reported by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters reveal a decrease of 
more than $900,000 from the total loss 
incurred during 1928. Comparative fiz- 
ures are total losses of $5,014,254 for 
1929 as against $5,915,819 for the preced- 
ing year. Insurance paid during these 
two periods reveal a decrease of more 
than $800,000, with 1929 showing $4,000,- 
552 insurance paid, and 1928 revealing 
a total of $4,805,131. 
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America Fore Group 
Issues U. & O. Chart 
to Guide Prospects 


PAMPHLET EXPLAINS CHART 





Companies Believe Recently Adopted 
Two-Item Co-Insurance Form Will 
Eventually Supplant Others 





A comprehensive pamphlet written in 
understandable language upon use and 
occupancy insurance has been issued by 
the America Fore group of companies 
under the direction of Vice-President 
William F. Dooley. <A feature of this 
work is a chart form making it possible 
to determine accurately and without 
difficulty just how much such business 
interruption insurance is required to 
supply a given assured with complete 
coverage. 

“Too much stress,” says the booklet, 
“cannot be laid on the importance of 
selecting the form of use and occupancy 
insurance contract which offers the most 
complete coverage for the type of busi- 
ness earnings under consideration. Just 
as some earnings are constant, or fluctu- 
ate during definite periods usual to cer- 
tain classes of business, so too do the 
earnings of other classes of business 
fluctuate according to weather conditions 
or other indefinite seasonal influences.” 

The recently adopted blanket two-item 
co-insurance form of use and occupancy 
protection is growing in favor it is said. 

Brief Explanation of Chart 


“Three important factors must be de- 
termined before intelligent consideration 
can be given to use and occupancy in- 
surance by a_ prospective policyholder,” 
says the booklet in explaining the chart. 
“There are: 

“1. The amount of use and occupancy 
oe necessary for complete cover- 


a) The form of policy best suited to 


the type of business earnings under con- - 


sideration. 


“3. The premium cost of such a form 
of policy. 

“To help establish these, the America 
Fore chart has been made. It illustrates 
an actual computation for a mercantile 
class and develops the above three fac- 
tors in flow line method. The computa- 
tion for either a manufacturing or a 

“service” class of business would appear 
in similar fashion. The chart is com- 
posed of three tables which are desig- 
nated as: 

“Table No. 1—Showing the results of 
a past fiscal year necessary for deter- 
mining a basic estimate of the amount of 
insurance required for the next ensuing 


ear. 

Table No. 2—Showing the adjustment 
of the basic estimate for complete cover- 
age under the blanket coinsurance form 
and the premium cost for insurance 
under this form. 

“Table No. 3—Showing the adjustment 
of the basic estimate for complete cover- 
age under forms other than the blanket 
coinsurance form and the premium cost 
for insurance under whichever one of 
the other forms is selected.” 

Table number one is divided into three 
major steps designated as A-B-C. These 
are intended to utilize a statement show- 
ing the results of a past fiscal year’s 
operations in order to arrive at a basis 
for estimating the results expected dur- 
ing the next ensuing year. This table 
is intended to serve as a guide for sep- 
arating income of a past fiscal year from 
operating sources into two parts: first, 
that part which is not use and occu- 
pancy insurance value, and second, that 
part which is to. be used as a basis for 
estimating the amount of use and occu- 
pancy insurance necessary to properly 
protect the earnings of the next fiscal 
year’s operations. 

Blanket Form More Satisfactory 

Referring to the blanket co-insurance 
use and occupancy form this booklet 
says: 

“The earnings of many present-day 
enterprises fluctuate in such a manner 
that it would be quite impossible to es- 


timate at the beginning of any policy 
year the periods of busy or slack pera- 
tions. To-meet the need for a compre- 
hensive coverage on this type of earn- 
ings, the coinsurance use and occupancy 
form was devised. For sake of compari- 
son we shall liken it to a blanket fire 
insurance policy form. The coinsurance 
use and occupancy form provides blanket 
cover without specifying a daily or 
weekly limit of liability. All that is nec- 
essary to secure proper protection is the 
maintenance of sufficient insurance to 
comply with the coinsurance provision 
of the policy. 

“The earnings of a department store 
offer a good example of retail distribu- 
tion which could be advantageously in- 
sured under the blanket coinsurance 
form. It should not be difficult for the 
average department store operator to 
approximate closely the full annual busi- 
ness expected during a next ensuing 
twelve-month period, but it might be 
difficult for him to foresee the fluctua- 
tions of these earnings and the periods 
during which they will occur. The blan- 
ket coinsurance form covers this situa- 
tion with a minimum of guesswork. 

“However this is not meant to imply 
that the blanket coinsurance form is not 
readily adaptable to cover the earnings 
of the producer (manufacturer), whole- 
sale distributor, or “service” organiza- 
tion. Always the type of earnings will 
have a bearing on the selection of the 
most desirable form. 

“Where earnings are constant or are 
subject to fluctuations during definite 
periods usual to certain classes of busi- 
ness, the blanket coinsurance form need 
not necessarily be used. There are cer- 
tain other use and .occupancy insurance 
forms which have been designed to cover 
earnings of the constant or definite type. 
These forms do not cover in a blanket 
manner and are quite inelastic. They 
must, therefore, be used with caution. 
In a few instances, these other forms 
will provide complete coverage at a low- 
er premium cost than the blanket co- 
insurance form, but as a rule the pre- 


mium cost is approximately the same. 
It is our opinion that all other use and 
occupancy insurance forms will be dis- 
carded in favor of the blanket coinsur- 
ance form as soon as the superior fea- 
tures of the blanket form are generally 
understood.” 





BUFFALO ARSON GANG 


Buffalo police are seeking five or six 
men who are charged with operating an 
arson ring in that city over a period 
of months. The gang contracted with 
home owners, mostly Italians, to burn 
buildings for 10% of the insurance ob- 
tained on residences and 5% on con- 
tents. They defrauded insurance com- 
panies in ten or twelve separate fires 
and finally brought special agents of 
underwriters here to co-operate with 
local police in seeking a solution of the 
series of crimes. One man whose va- 
cant home, valued at not more than 
$4,500, was destroyed on April 1 after 
which he sought $5,500 insurance, is held 
as a witness although he is not charged 
with arson, police say. The ring lead- 
ers have disappeared, the police have 
learned. 





JOHN C. McGURKIN GOES WEST 


John C. McGurkin of Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the executive staff of the 
Northwest Fire. For the last fourteen 
years he has been in the home office 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, chiefly as 
an examiner. He will assist in the un- 
derwriting and management of the 
United Pacific Fire also. These com- 
panies belong to the United Group of 
Corporations. 





CONTINENTAL WITH EXCELSIOR 


The Excelsior Underwriting Corpora- 
tion with offices in the Bible House in 
New York City has been appointed 
branch manager for the Continental. 
This corporation was formerly the A. A. 
Meyerhoff Underwriting Agency. 
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Corroon & Reynolds 
Corp. 1929 Report 


GROUP ASSETS TOTAL 


Management Corporation Has Net In- 
come of $2,297,470; R. A. Corroon 
Optimistic on This Year’s Outlook 


$75,000,000 





The Corroon & Reynolds Corporation 
and subsidiaries report for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1929, consolidated net 
income of $2,297,470 after expenses and 
Federal income tax, equal after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements of $684,480, 
to $1,612,990 or $2.04 a share on 787,310 
shares of common stock outstanding. 

Consolidated income account for the 
year (including net income of predeces- 
sor corporations to February 28, 1929, 
the date present company started opera- 
tions) is reported as follows: gross earn- 
ings (excluding profit on sale of invest- 
ments). $4,778,447; expenses, $3,049,033, 
and net income before adding profit on 
investments, $1,621,659. The profit on 
sale of investments based on cost to 
present or predecessor companies was 
$759.338 and the Federal income tax, 
$83.527.22. 

The balance sheet shows the assets of 
the corporation to be $32,834,045, of 
which $20,773,020 consists of investments 
in stocks of other corporations; $1,171,- 
666 cash and $6,114,541 due from insur- 
ance companies, brokers and agents. In 
his report to stockholders President R. 
A. Corroon says in part: 

Dividend Requirements Well Exceeded 

“You will observe that the net in- 
come amounts to $2,297,470. Of this 
amount, $1,621,659 represents income in 
the shape of dividends, interest and 
earnings of wholly owned subsidiaries. 
At the year end there were outstanding 
114,080 shares of $6 dividend cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, of no par 
value. The annual dividend require- 
ment upon this number of shares 
amounts to $684,480, Dividends, inter- 
est and earnings of wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries during 1929 showed a large in- 
crease over the previous year and, with- 
out regard to income from other sources, 
which was considerable, exceeded 2-1/3 
times the above dividend requirement. 

“The corporation’s holdings are divid- 
ed into three principal categories. The 
first includes stocks of wholly owned sub- 
sidiary management, agency and insur- 
ance brokerage corporations (called op- 
erating companies), which have been es- 
tablished in their particular lines of busi- 
ness for many years. We are carrying 
the entire capital stocks of our principal 
operating companies, including Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., Central Fire Agency, 
Inc. and R. A. Corroon & Company, 
Inc., in the balance sheet at $4,037,500 
under the item of goodwill. Net income 
of companies included in this item ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 last year, indicating 
that these companies were acquired by 
your corporation upon extremely advan- 
tageous terms. 

“The second category contains stocks 
representing either control of, or a sub- 
stantial interest in, insurance companies 
operating under the management of your 
corporation’s subsidiary companies. 
These investments represent approxi- 
mately 95% of all your corporation’s in- 
vestments other than in wholly owned 
subsidiaries. Inasmuch as your corpora- 
tion, in addition to receiving dividends 
upon these investments, derives a sub- 
stantial proportion of its income from 
management and operation of same, such 
investments are of a permanent charac- 
ter. They are stated in the accompany- 
ing balance sheet at market value at De- 
cember 31, 1929, where market quota- 
tions were available, but, in a few cases, 
at liquidating value, where market quo- 
tations were not available, as set forth 
in the balance sheet. The use of mar- 
ket values at that date presents, in the 
opinion of your directors, a conserva- 
tive basis of valuation of your corpora- 
tion’s principal investments regardless 
of book value. Stockholders should 
bear in mind, however, that, for the rea- 
sons above stated, quoted prices of 
stocks of insurance companies controlled 
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and/or managed by your corporation and 
therefore, constituting the basis of its 
operations and business, are not an ade- 
quate measure of the real value of these 
investments to your corporation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that, at De- 
cember 31, the general insurance share 
market was in a most unsettled condi- 
tion. 

“The third category is composed of 
holdings in insurance companies other 
than those under the management of 
your corporation, which have been pur- 


chased for long term investment, so 
that your corporation might parti- 


cipate in certain important situations in 
the insurance business. 

Investments in Insurance Securities 

“From the foregoing you will under- 
stand that it has been the policy of your 
corporation since its organization to con- 
fine its permanent investments and those 
of its subsidiaries almost entirely to se- 
curities directly connected with the in- 
surance business. In a few isolated in- 
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stances, a-.relatively small amount has 
been invested in non-insurance securi- 
ties, for the reason that such. purchases 
were instrumental in producing insur- 
ance business. 

“Your corporation and its affiliated in- 
terests acquired a controlling stock in- 
terest in Independence Indemnity Co. of 
Philadelphia during the past year, with 
the result that a management contract 
from said company was secured. This 
company writes virtually all classes of 
business excepting fire, ocean marine and 
life and, therefore, round out your cor- 
poration’s insurance facilities, so that the 
agents of the various insurance compa- 
nies under your corporation’s manage- 
ment now have complete facilities for 
the writing of all classes of business, ex- 
cepting life insurance. This, we believe, 
will be of material help in enlarging the 
scope of your corporation’s activities: In 
addition, during 1929, Independence Fire 
and Liberty Bell of Philadelphia and Jef- 
ferson Fire, of Newark, N. J., came 
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under the management of your corpora- 
tion. The capital stock-of R. A. Cor- 
roon & Co., Inc., insurance brokers and 
adjusters, which has been in. business 
since 1905, was also acquired by ex- 
change of stock on terms advantageous 
to your corporation. It is the belief of 
your directors that these various acqui- 
sitions will add substantial profits to 
your corporation during 1930. 

“It will. be of interest to stockholders 
to know that the- insurance companies 
under the management of your corpora- 
tion and its wholly affiliated companies, 
reported assets, as of December 31, 1929, 
of approximately $75,000,000, with capital, 
surplus and voluntary reserve funds of 
approximately $40,000,000, of which over 
$11,000,000 was represented by cash in 
banks. These companies are represent- 
ed by approximately 12,000 agents lo- 
cated in the principal cities and towns 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

“Net premium income produced 
through wholly owned operating compa- 
nies during 1929 amounted to $31,001,- 
599.36, as compared to $15,863,456.84, in 
1928, an increase of 95.4%. 1929 figures 
include production of such companies as 
came under the management of your cor- 
poration during that year only for the pe- 
riod from the date of inception of man- 
agement contract to December 31, 1929. 

“Since December 31, 1929, $1,090,000 
has been paid off on account of bank 
loans and, in the liquidation of the bal- 
ance of loans, no additional financing 
is. contemplated. 

“Prospects for 1930 are satisfactory 
and: encouraging.” 





LAW’S STATISTICAL TABLES 

_ Harrison Law of Nutley, N. J., has 
issued the twenty-ninth annual edition 
of “Law’s Statistical Tables” ‘containing 
valuable analyses of the 1929 statements 
of fire and marine companies. The 
price of this edition is $5 a copy. The 
tables include ratios for five years of 
losses, commissions, salaries, taxes and 
other underwriting disbursements to 
premiums and also the average of these 
ratios for five years. The 1929 gross 
premiums written, cancellations, net 
premiums and reinsurance are shown 
and likewise the book value, based on 
capital, surplus and 30% of unearned 
premium reserve. Other items include 
insurance in force and available assets 
per $1,000 of insurance in force; pre- 
m‘ums and losses since organization or 
admittance to the United States and the 
average loss ratio for the entire period. 
There is in addition information about 
specific side-lines of fire and marine in- 
surance which is not often found else- 
where. 





RECEIVER FOR BAKER-NELSON 


Baker-Nelson, Inc., of Newark, an 
insurance firm which was incorporated in 
December, 1925, with a capital of $125,- 

, has gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, Maclyn S. Goldman, having been 
placed in charge of the affairs of the 
concern last week by order~ of Vice- 
Chancellor Church. Application for the 
receivership was made by Stickel, Wald- 
man & Duveneck, attorneys for Fred |. 
Nelson, bookkeeper for the firm and a 
creditor for $325 salary. 





F. W. ALDEN LEAVES HOME 


Frank W. Alden who has been as- 
sistant secretary in the Eastern division 
of the Home for several years has re- 
signed. He joined the Home as a spe- 
cial agent in Maine and was later pro- 
moted to the position of state agent. In 
January, 1922, he was called to the home 
office in New York to take over the post 
which he is now relinquishing. 





AGENTS HONOR J. E. SULLIVAN 

The Manchester Fire & Casualty As- 
sociation of Manchester, N. ‘H., last Fri- 
day presented Insurance Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of that state with a 
beautiful desk set. The commissioner 


has spoken on several occasions before 
this local board.. 
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Street’s Report To W. U. A. 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The Association as such is not in a 
position to extend other than moral sup- 
port. 

“Tt seems the Attorney General is with 
equal propriety inquiring into the action 
of those companies who by a deliberate- 
ly calculated increase in the general 
scale of commissions have put all of us 
on the defensive in that state. There 
was not previously any question of com- 
pany relations or association in Nebras- 
ka and any feeling of unrest may be 
charged solely to the assault on our 
agency plants by those who seem to feel 
the buying of business is the proper 
way to get it. 

Excepted Cities’ Commissions 

“For more than fifty years there has 
beem no company organization meeting 
at which the so-called excepted cities 
were not discussed. It is to the credit 
of organized insurance interests that a 
measure of regulation was secured some 
time past in the important city of St. 
Louis. It is even more to organization 
credit that the most important city of 
Detroit, the fourth in the Union, has not 
been permitted to get away from us’ by 
becoming excepted but remains a city 
over which this Association can and 
does exercise full jurisdiction, maintains 
clear agencies and regulates the rate of 
commission, to be paid to clear agencies 
only uindér harmonious conditions. The 
clear--agency policy of the Union and 
its fifty years of sensible discipline made 
this possible. 

“In Chicago, as you know, the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters has undertaken 
the regulation of commission on a too 
liberal basis, but possibly better than 
the demoralization which previously ex- 
isted. Milwaukee will be the subject of 
a report by a Special Committee at this 
meeting and presents problems peculiar- 
ly its own. The important cities of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Louisville are 
still unregulated and, I may say, such 
lack of regulation is not creditable to 
the business but is no reflection on this 
or older organizations. In cities of that 
size it is only natural the unorganized 
competitive element should be repre- 
sented 100%, a fact which in itself ac- 
counts for our inability to do there what 
we have undertaken and have done else- 
where. 

“In these three citics demands for in- 
creased commission have become almost 
unbearable. Many of the better agents 
realize that the piling on of an additional 
burden in this way has but one inevit- 
able ‘result—state regulation of commis- 
sions—and it is. true that in Ohio we 

can have no legislation on the subject, 
but it does seem to me that this bidding 
against each other on the basis of com- 
mission rates which we all know to be 
unsound and ridiculous is distinctly dis- 
creditable to the individual and should 
be stopped as a matter of common busi- 
nesg sense and fair dealing between our- 
selves. While we can do nothing in the 
way of adopting a commission scale or 
enforcing ethical practices in those 
cities, there is one thing I beli¢éve we 
can do—adopt a uniform form of con- 
tingent agreement and provide that it 
shall be substituted for all outstanding 
forms prior to a certain date. The gov- 
erning committee will so recommend, 
subject to approval by our attorneys. 
General Agency Evil 

“Favorable consideration is urged for 
such recommendations as may be made 
at this meeting for the control of the 
general agency evil, for it is an evil. No 
recommendations on this subject which 
may come before you are apt to be too 
strong. It is only the legitimate general 
agent who has a place in our business 
and is entitled to our respect. There 
must be some curb, however, on indis- 
criminate appointments, largely made 
with a view to influencing local business 
at some specially desirable point or to 
secure some advantage not specifically 
forbidden by the rules. It is getting so 
that ‘general agents’ will be as numer- 
ous as independent or dependent ad- 


justers and often recruited in the same 
way. Members of this organization are 
and must be responsible for them and 
I have no patience with anyone vtho 
seeks to shift or avoid that responsibil- 
ity. If they are operating on a basis 
that produces unfair competition, it is 
the fault of the company which permits 
it and it is our duty to see that such 
as competition ceases for good and 
all. 

“The spirit rather than the letter of 
any rule should be our guide: 

Conferences With Agents 

“During the past three years confer- 
ences with agents who felt they had 
something to discuss have been numer- 
ous. Members of the Governing Com- 
mittee, of the Subscribers Actuarial 
Committee and others called in have 
given a great deal of time to these con- 
ferences, some of which were of serious 
moment. No request for a conference 
has been ignored. In all of them I am 
satisfied that much good has been ac- 
complished because each side has been 
able to get the views of the other and 
to appreciate the fact that what one or 
the other may have wanted is for some 
particular reason not practicable. There 
will be a continuation of this policy be- 
cause nothing tends to remove distrust, 
which can only create dissatisfaction, or 
to improve our relations with agents 
generally any more than this sort of 
recognition, and, after all, they and we 
are working together. The feeling that 
agents cannot get a hearing in respon- 
sible quarters is gone and I hope never 
to return. There was never a time when 
the existence of such a feeling did not, 
as I see it, seriously reflect on mana- 
gerial judgment. 

Non-Policy Writing Agents 

“Just as has occurred in other juris- 
dictions, a pronounced agitation of the 
question of compensation to non-policy 
writing agents is now evident in our 
field. There can, of course, be no inter- 
ference with the legitimate survey busi- 
ness of any company at any time, but 
as to the non-policy writing agent, who 
is most essentially a broker and nothing 
else when located in the larger cities 
and towns, I find myself in entire sym- 
pathy with the very pronounced views 
of the Agents Association. While you 
may not wish to discuss the subject at 
this time when so many matters are 
pressing, I do feel it proper to record 
this expression of opinion. 

“If we are to preserve the agency sys- 
tem on which business depends under 
present conditions, if we are to enlist 
the best talent in agency ranks or to 
secure proper support and co-operation 
where it is most needed, we must not 
pay more to one agent than to another 
in the same locality, directly or indirect- 
ly, and we must not put ourselves in the 
position of competing with our own 
agents. The non-policy writer does 
have a real money advantage in the 
cities where rent, clerical help and other 
expenses must be paid if he is compen- 
sated on the same basis as the agent 
we expect to compete with him. 

Hits Interstate Underwriters’ Board 


“You may probably wish to consider _ 


the subject at this meeting. Let me 
express the hope, however, that what- 
ever you do may be safeguarded in such 
a way that we are not to have in any 
particular a repetition of the wide de- 
moralization incident to the early op- 
erations of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, a well intended organization 
whose operations have been and unless 
modified in very recent weeks will con- 
tinue to be absolutely the most demoral- 
izing factor introduced into the agency 
, business in a generation.’ 





MUTUAL CONVENTION 

Pennsylvania State Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies will hold 
m annual convention at Conneaut Lake 

Park. near Erie, June 24 to 26. Clark 
W.: Kelly, president of .the Provident 
Mijfual Fire of Braddock, Pa., is con- 
vention: chairman. 
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Heath Reports For 
Excess Of England 


COMPANY MAKING PROGRESS 





One of Best Known Lloyd’s Figures 
Helped Launch This Company In 
The Non-Marine Field 
The Excess of England has held its 
thirty-seventh general meeting, with 
Cuthbert Eden Heath, chairman, presid- 
ing. Mr. Heath gave some interesting 
details regarding the company. He is 
one of the leading underwriters at 
Lloyd’s and controls the fortunes of the 
largest list of “names” for both marine 
and non-marine business, and also is 
chairman of various other companies 
connected with insurance, practically all 
of which are the outcome of his fertile 
brain. Many of the newer forms of in- 
surance originated and were developed 

by Heath. 

He was not born with the proverbial 
silver spoon in his mouth but commenced 
in a small way about 35 years ago as a 
broker at Lloyd’s and as an underwriter 
with but one’ name, his own. One by 
one he added others to his string until 
his syndicates (for he has several) num- 
ber some hundreds. A bold underwriter, 
a far seeing man, able to make the most 
of opportunities as they presented them- 
selves, and making opportunities when 
they did not appear to others to exist, 
Heath by his scrupulous fairness in all 
dealings and his intense study of all in- 
surance matters is without doubt one 
of the strongest men in the profession. 

In opening his address as chairman of 
the Excess, Mr. Heath said: 


Started as Aid to Non-Marine 


“It is interesting to look back on the 
early days of the.company. It started 
really as something which was to give 
some ‘backing to non-marine policies ef- 
fected with our group at Lloyd’s. Times 
have changed very much. 

“In those days the Committee of 
Lloyd’s absolutely refused to accept any 
security offered for non-marine business, 
and it was because of that the Excess 
Company was started. I remember there 
was a self-denying ordinance which we 
made, that the premiums of the com- 
pany should never, in one year, exceed 
the assets. After a time we drifted away 
from that excellent position, but never 
very far. If that rule had been in exist- 
ence for many and many a defunct com- 
pany it would have saved them from 
ruin. It was a curb on our ambition, and 
a salutary one. I say we drifted away 
from it at one time, but it is curious 
that we have now got back to it. Not 
only are the assets of your company 
not less than the liabilities as repre- 
sented by premiums, but they greatly 
exceed them. So much is that the case 
that there are very few companies which 
can relatively show such a strong posi- 
flon as yours, 

“From history and theory let me now 
get down to the practical present. Your 
Managing director, Mr. Tylor, has done 
wonders for you. You can hardly con- 
ceive how difficult the times have been. 

remiums have been cut, competition 
has almost reached an unheard of acute- 
ness, and it has only been by the exer- 
cise of great judgment and great self- 
denial that the results you have before 
you have been retained. Marine under- 
writing especially has been very difficult 
indeed, and on all sides pitfalls have 
strewn the path of the underwriter. 

‘Notwithstanding all that, by picking 
and choosing, a thing which I assure you 
requires not only great knowledge, ex- 
Perience, and acumen, but also much tact, 
Mr. Tylor has been, able to gather a 
little honey from all departments. 

“The total surplus for the year we are 
dealing with—that is, 1927—you will see 
comes to £103,300,-and that is an ex- 
tremely: satisfactory result of his labors 
on your behalf. From that sum we have 
transferred to underwriting suspense ac- 
count no less a sum than £48,300— 
amounts which will. have to be paid at 
the end of the third year after starting. 
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Ir takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 
smereasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars . . . that’s 
the quota of American automobile manufacturers for 1930. 
Does that sound like any slowing up of automobile insur- 


ance? Of course not! 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new 
roads being built all over the country to make room for 


still more new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile 
insurance. A startling percentage of present car owners 
carry no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain 


to these motorists the risks they run. 


Newspapers and 


Magazines are aggressively helping you to drive home 
the great value and absolute necessity of automobile 


insurance. 


We’re going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have 
made available for you will put new force into your sales 
work. Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have pre- 
pared such selling material for your use as_ booklets, 


window displays, and sales letters. 


Our resources of 


experience, organization, and equipment, together with our 
international prestige, act as a strong selling power back 
of the activities of our agents. We mean business—and 


that means business for you! 
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The balance of £55,000 is transferred to 
profit and loss account. 

Profit Prospects for Last Two Years 

“You will see that we have not yet 
reached the point when our ‘interest, 
dividends, and rents received’ cover the 
amount of our expenses and the divi- 
dend, but it is getting very near it, and 
I hope one of these days we shall reach 
the point when we shall be quite inde- 
pendent of underwriting profit for our 
dividend and expenses. That time has 
not yet arrived, but by adopting the same 
prudent policy which we have done from 
the very beginning—that is, putting by 
a large portion of our profits every year 
—we shall eventually reach that desira- 
ble end. 

“Of course, you must understand that 
we have got a good deal ‘up our sleeves’ 
in addition to what is shown in the ac- 
counts. We have every hope that 1928 
will result in a very good profit. I do 
not say that we have no more payments 
to make in regard to that year; we 
have—but at the same time the actual 
undertaking of the risks is over and 
done with, and all we have to pay is the 
third year’s losses which have already 
occurred. The balance and any sum that 
we may put by to cover the losses in, 
say, four, five, six, seven, or eight years 
afterwards—well, that is ‘up our sleeves,’ 
and it is a considerable sum. 

“So far as 1929 is concerned that, too, 
has started quite well, and I think you 
can be pretty certain that there will be 
a decent profit there. That also is ‘up 
our sleeves.’ 

“Then you see we have a reserve of 
something like £143,000 for what I call 
late payments—that is to say, payments 
after the third year. I do not like to be 
dogmatic, but I hope there is something 
in that. So in one way and another 
you have a good sum—I do not say 
earned profits—but almost certain profits 
which can be added to our resources.” 
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Negotiations Now Being Carried on for 
Acquisition of Fidelity Union 
Companies of Texas 

The boards of directors of two Texas 
companies, the Fidelity Union Fire and 
the Fidelity Union Casualty of Dallas, 
with combined assets of over $3,000, 
have approved a proposal for exchange 
of the stock of the two companies ‘for 
shares of the Continental and the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix of the America Fore group. 
The proposal will be submitted to the 
Dallas companies’ stockholders for their 
approval. The final outcome of this deal 
depends upon the results of the audit 
of the financial conditions of these two 
companies. 

The Fidelity Union Fire was organized 
in 1920 and last year had a premium in- 
come of $1,046,000. On December .31, 
1929, its assets were $1,830,678, capital 
$500,000 and net surplus $395,054. The 
company had a loss ratio of only 40% 
last year and for the last ten years the 
average has been 44%. The casualty 
company was also organized in 1920 and 
last year had a premium income of 
about $1,500,000. About half of this is 
derived from automobile writings. The 
assets were $1,667,992, capital $500,000 
and net surplus $677,432 on December 
31, 1929. 





CARPENTER SUCCEEDS JOWREN 

L. J. Carpenter, who resigned as Illi- 
nois state agent of the Glens Falls about 
a year ago to go into business for him- 
self, returned to the field on April 1 
as state agent for the Boston and Old 
Colony companies in Illinois with head- 
quarters in Peoria. He succeeds W. E. 
Jowren who resigned to take a similar 
position with the Monarch Fire of 
Cleveland. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRE PREMIUMS 

Philadelphia fire premiums last year 
totaled $11,656,406 compared with $11,- 
705,013 in 1928 and $12,408,176 in 1927. 
For the last six months of the year 
there was an increase of nearly 212% 
which tended to close the gap caused 
by the drop in the first six months o 
1929, 


ee 
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Spontaneous Ignition As A 
Risk In Business Life Of Today 





By H. C. DICKINSON, 
Chief, Heat and Power Division, Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


_ Spontaneous heating and spontaneous 
ignition are terms which almost defy 
exact definition. Some of the phenom- 
ena involved have baffled experimenters 
for many years, yet the results of spon- 
taneous ignition constitute one of the 
very large elements in the fire loss of 
the nation. Somewhere between forty- 
five and fifty million dollars a year, or 
between 8% and 10% of the total na- 
tional fire loss is attributable to this 
general cause. This, too, is a real eco- 
nomic loss, not merely a redistribution of 
wealth or a paper loss like taxation or 
deflation on the stock market. 

There has been much confusion of 
ideas as to the causes and nature of the 
phenomena generally classed as spon- 
taneous heating and ignition. The term 
spontaneous is properly applied to that 
which occurs without external cause. 
Spontaneous heating of a substance 
therefore implies that the heat is gen- 
erated within the substance itself and 
consequently that its temperature rises 
above that of the surroundings. This 
may be termed an essential condition for 
spontaneous heating and ignition, viz., 
that the substance in question is or be- 
comes hotter than its surroundings. 

In general, any substance or combina- 
tion of materials which can react chemi- 
cally with liberation of heat is a possible 
source of spontaneous heating and un- 
der favorable conditions may ignite if 
the process is not arrested before this 
stage is reached. 

Where Heating Is Not a Fire Hazard 

The spontaneous generation of heat 
in its bearing on transportation, refrig- 
eration, ripening, curing and_ general 
handling of fruits, vegetables, meats 
and various agricultural products would 
_ atford material for several volumes, most 
of which have not yet been written. In 
many of these cases, spontaneous heat- 
ing 1s essential, in others a nuisance and 
sometimes both, but it seldom if ever 
constitutes a fire hazard. 

Turning now to the other field in 
which spontaneous heating is of prime 
importance a's a possible cause of fire 
with attendant conflagration losses, the 
materials of most interest may be di- 
vided for convenience into two classes 
(a) those in which inorganic chemical 
reactions alone take place, for the most 
part involving oxidation in the pres- 
ence of air, and (b) those in which or- 
ganic processes are an important factor. 
While there is probably no very sharp 
dividing line between the two classes 
and there has béen much confusion be- 


tween them in the past. we believe such . 


a distinction may be of use. 

Substances which fall clearlv into 
class (a) include the following: oils, coal, 
lampblack, charcoal, resins, celluloid, 
sulphur compounds, and fibrous mate- 
rials which contain or are contaminated 
with oils and other easily oxidized sub- 
stances. 

Materials of the second class (b) in- 
clude: hay, grass, manure, grains, seeds, 
tobacco. and in fact. almost any organic 
material capable of harboting living 
micro-organisms which can feed upon it. 


Other substances which probablv_ be- 
long in the second class but may not 
be so classed with certainty, are saw- 
dust, cotton, peat and some other sub- 
stances which can slowly oxidize but 
oifer only poor subsistance for bacteria. 
Difficult to Foresee Danger 


In all true cases of spontaneous heat- 
ing the extent to which heating occurs, 
and therefore the chance that it may 
reach the point of ignition depends upon 
the rate at which heat is produced and 
the rate at which it can escape. Herein 
lies some of the puzzle in the problem 
and “much of the danger of spontaneous 
ignition as a life and property hazard. 
Just as it may take a thousand acorns 
dropped at random to produce one oak, 
so a thousand piles of rubbish may pro- 
duce one conflagration; but if there are 
enough scattered acorns and enough 
piles of rubbish, the forest may well re- 
place the town. Yet the average house- 
holder may not be much concerned over 
the danger of his own pet rubbish pile. 

The conditions obtaining in general 
are illustrated by the familiar case of 
cotton waste and linseed oil which in 
this respect is typical of most of the 
cases of both inorganic and organic 
heating. The oil in the waste is sub- 
ject to slow oxidation even at room tem- 
perature. The wad of waste must be 
so loosely packed that air can diffuse 
through it to supply fresh oxygen to 
the oil. Moreover, in this loose condi- 
tion the waste is an excellent heat in- 
sulator so that very little of the small 
amount of heat first produced can es- 
cape by conduction and little is carried 
away by the air which diffuses slowly. 
The center of the waste therefore be- 
gins to warm up, slowly at first, but as 
the temperature rises the rate of ox'- 
dation rapidly increases, as do nearly all 
such chemical reactions with increase of 
temperature. In this case also. the air 
velocity through the waste increases 
with the temperature, supplving the 
ereater amount of air needed for the 
faster rate of oxidation. Thus the tem- 
perature rises faster and faster until ig- 
nition occurs. 

Rapid Air Circulation Carries Off Heat 

If now the wad of waste were much 
more loosely packed, the rate of air cir- 
culation would be more rapid and, as the 
temperature rose, might reach a point 
where the heat is carried away as fast 
as it is produced, thus checking the tem- 
perature rise before the danger point is 
reached. This wad of waste then would 
not ignite. Or suppose that the wad 
were smaller; then the heat produced 
might escape by conduction as fast as it 
was produced and again no fire would 
result. Or again, if the waste were 
more tightly packed, it might not admit 
enough fresh air to produce heat fast 
enough to balance that lost by conduc- 
tion. In any of these three cases the 
oil may continue to oxidize until the 
process is complete without any very 
great increase in temperature, and with- 
out fire. 

For instance a mixture of methane and 
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oxygen in a container may slowly oxi- 
dize completely to water and carbon di- 
oxide without igniting, if the container 
is immersed in heated oil well below the 
ignition temperature of these gases. This 
can occur because the heat generated in 
the gases is lost so rapidly by convec- 
tion to the walls of the container that 
the temperature does not rise to the ig- 
nition point. If the vesselewere loosely 
filled with asbestos, the gases would ex- 
plode because the heat of initial oxida- 
tion would not be lost sufficiently fast 
to keep the temperature below the point 
of ignition. 
Heating of Living Organisms 


Where living micro-organisms are con- 
cerned, as in Class (b), the problem is 
different. Other conditions such as mois- 
ture and food supply must be favorable 
to growth of the heat generating or- 
ganisms. In some cases fresh air may 
not be needed in the early stages of the 
process. And in general, the range of 
temperature within which the living or- 
ganisms can develop and produce heat 
is limited. As regards rate of produc- 
tion of heat and rate of loss, however, 
conditions are the same. In this re- 
spect it makes no difference whether 
heat is generated by living organisms or 
inorganic reactions. 

Since most living things cannot exist 
at any temperature approaching that at 
which materials begin to burn, it seems 
certain that when spontaneous ignition 
occurs as a result of heating begun by 
bacteria, the process becomes one of 
simple oxidation long before the ignition 
point is reached. All life processes 
probably cease at about 80° C. 

First, as regards the hazards of life 
and property from this cause, no imme- 
diate or very effective remedy is in 
sight. So long as the public does not 
know what sort of rubbish piles or oily 
rangs or coal bins may be dangerous, 
and so long as most people have never 


seen any one of these ignite by itseif, 
there is not much hope of doing more 
than gradually to educate the people to 
use greater care in avoiding the more 
common and the more serious hazards 
of this nature. 

Problem Difficult to Solve 


Second, in regard to commercial and 
industrial processes in which spontane- 
ous ignition hazards occur, the very spo- 
radic character which makes remedies 
difficult in the case of the public makes 
these problems easier of solution. Since 
dangerous heating can occur only within 
rarrow ranges of conditions, it is only 
necessary in many important cases to 
determine what these conditions are and 
then find means for avoiding them. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the im- 
pertance of this point is the exfensive 
work of the Bureau of Mines on the 
spontaneous ignition of coal. This sug- 
gests the probability of very large re- 
turns from carefully considered research 
on the important spontaneous heating 
problems of commerce. While sponta- 
neous ignition of coal does not usually 
involve great hazard to life and prop- 
erty other than to the coal itself, it in- 
volves very important economic losses, 
particularly when fire occurs under- 
ground. As the result of the extensive 
work on this subject, most dangerous 
conditions are readily recognized an 
losses are kept to a minimum by proper 
precautions. 





DEATH OF HAROLD HAMPSON 

Harold Hampson, president of Robert 
Hampson & Sons, Ltd., brokers and 
managers of the Insurance Co. of North 
America at Montreal, died at his home 
in Montreal last Friday morning. He 
was nearly sixty-two years of age. \r. 
Hampson was born in Montreal and: edu- 
cated there and in England. He became 
president of the firm in 1916 upon the 
death of his father. 
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LOYAL. TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 








NEAL BASSETT, JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER,  Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t . 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 





_ $56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44  $36,503,126.44 








HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Males aie v8 T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pree’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. IN SURAN CE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


$ 6,036,606.06  $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000. 00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS 7a. arian ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


HN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. i. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. Paya hf iene ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President EAL BASSETT, eer 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, a t Ri be erga V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURAN CE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84 5 1,000,000. 10.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 








ms gE. Pe President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’ t 
OHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, nies ° esata eee V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V 


; CONCORDIA FIRE 1 3 INSURAN CE CO. 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





— L. JACKMAN, |, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
HN KAY, V.-Pres’t Ar HL HASSINGER, V-Pree't W WaT BF  aaleds V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.- 


CAPITAL FIRE. INSURANCE CO. 


ONCORD, N. H. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 5 “300, 000. 00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Presid , anne — S. WM. BUR] Pres’ 
lent — 
DONEGAN, Ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, i 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$15,452,308.70  $10,173,698.48  $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 —$ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 

Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 

ee jer MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 

H. R. M. 3MITH Managers 


Ass’t Manager 
JOHN R. COONEY 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 


Rory 


JANUARY Ist, 1930 


ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages........................ $ 139,609.90 
U.S. Liberty Bonds...._......................- 509,100.00 
Government, City, Railroad and 

other Bonds and Stocks................ 93,855,135.00 
Cash in Banks and Offfice.................. 3,784,621.70 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... 7,216,343.56 
Interest Accrued ............................... 446,013.79 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 

RONSON ics kh ce ne 40,716.40 





$105,991,540.45 


LIABILITIES 
| | ORES SRLS eet ete $ 7,000,000.00 
RR re ee ee 44,315,436.03 
Reinsurance Reserve .....................- 26,803,146.42 
Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 
Commission and other Items.......... 10,750,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 





- $105,991,540.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS_______ $51,315,436.03 
Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.'00 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

A. G. Cassin, Secretary 

J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets 
ana: $529,282.59 
i Dap Ses... 333i SHEE 3,932,447.83 
ns ey IS ek) Fie ects Sen 55,255,362.12 
i tes Ns os vue ta 10,178,345.13 
rt Oe se 42,765,374.55 
SS Ei eee cS. a : eS 67,922,096.58 
ee 3 96 SS 71,740,996.83 
Ries: Se ee Se eS xe ee 80,193,738.67 
Ree Di Oe, . ohn ek cee 98,190,644.96 
ee Bi, Te i se EE: 105,991,540.45 


Reinsurance Reserve Surplus 

$26,832.54 $3,038.94 
1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 
24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
26,803,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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N. Y. Blue Goose Dinner 


(Continued from Page 24) 


these sentiments when he said that it 
was an much the duty of the fire de- 
partment to prevent fires as to extin- 
guish them. He thanked the National 
and the New York Boards of Fire Un- 
derwriters for their wholehearted assist- 
ance in reducing fire losses and com- 
mended their support in securing the 
passage of the anti-wooden shingle or- 
dinance. He said that his department 
had expended about $6,000,000 in addi- 
tional equipment, new fire houses and 
more men in the last few years. 
Conway and Bielaski Speak 


Superintendent Conway stepped out of 
his role as a public official and on be- 





ALBERT CONWAY 


half of insurance commended Commis- 
sioners Whalen and Dorman and the 
other public representatives for all they 
have done to reduce losses to life and 
property in New York. His talk was 
one of the best he has made. 

“We offer you our co-operation,” Su- 
perintendent Conway said. “We have 
yours we know full well. We want 
to go hand in hand with you in render- 
re this city and state a safer place to 
Ive in.” 

Mr. Bielaski, who has a nation-wide 
reputation as a crime investigator and 
who is now in daily contact with the 
public authorities on arson cases, had 
this to say: 

“Most public officials prefer, I think, 
to be the victims of unmerited criticism 
rather than the subjects of extravagant 
Praise, so in speaking tonight with re- 
spect to the police, fire and prosecuting 
officials of this locality, I prefer to speak 
as a witness to facts and situations and 
not as a critic. 

“Some appreciation of the magnitude 
and complexity of the problems which 
confront our officials needs to be had 
y any one commenting on the work 
which is being done. New York City 
has about all of the problems that are 
to be found in any city and many that 
are not to be found elsewhere. The 
Problems growing out of the waters in 
the metropolitan area are tremendous. 
hose in charge of its fire and police 
forces need the abilities not only of gen- 
erals but of admirals as well. The land 
area runs in variety from the most con- 
gested centres of. population in any city 
to the rather sparsely settled suburban 
sections, Traffic problems from both the 
fire and police standpoint are not equal 
anywhere. 

“New York is a frontier town with 
all the problems that such a situation 
imposes. It has within its limits the offi- 
cial representatives of sixty different na- 
tions. It embraces in its population hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreign born, in- 


cluding in four different nationalities 
more people than all the people who live 
in Minneapolis, Kansas City, Richmond 
and Scranton, respectively. 

Full Co-Operation From Public Officials 

“In the face of all of these difficulties, 
what do we find by way of perform- 
ance ? 

“Now the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters does not see the Police De- 
partment, the Fire Department and the 
law enforcing officials on rare occasions 
or on parade or when they are on ex- 
hibition. It sees them from day to day 
and every day in their offices and on the 
streets at work. It sees from an intimate 





Underwood & Underwood 
A. BRUCE BIELASKI 


standpoint how they handle the actual 
job of protecting the lives, the property, 
the health of the people. It knows how 
and to what extent the work is really 
done and it seems to me that when we 
can say as we can and do say that every 
day and many times a day we turn for 
aid to these officials and their men with 
confidence and respect, we have said 
only what should be said and what the 
officials who bear the burden would pre- 
fer to have said, above any more per- 
sonal tributes. 

“In my limited experience in this par- 
ticular field, I have come in contact_with 
Commissioner Dorman, Chief Kenlon, 
the fire marshal, many officials of the 
Police Department, and have had occa- 
sional to see their work and that of the 
prosecuting officials. I am happy to tes- 
tify that their sole interest has seemed 
to be the doing of their respective jobs 
in the best possible manner and that 
there shall be constant improvement in 
methods and personnel. 

“We have opportunity to view similar 
organizations and individuals all over the 
country, and while comparisons are not 
always desirable, it seems to me that it 
may be fairly said that, notwithstanding 
the enormity and complexity of the 
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Statement, January 1, 1930 
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F. D. Layton, President 


Vice-Presidents 
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problems of fire, police and prosecution 
found in Greater New York, nowhere do 
we find greater devotion to duty, greater 
skill and intelligeyce in the methods by 
which these probléms are attacked nor 
on the whole more satisfactory results 
obtained.” 

Marie Tiffany of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company and Wallace Cox, concert 
baritone, furnished musical entertain- 
ment of a high order, rendering several 
solo and duet numbers. Ben Bernie’s 
orchestra played. 





INVESTMENT BILLS’ STATUS 





Measure at Albany Curtailing Invest- 
ments in Other Insurance Companies 
Unlikely to Pass 
Reports from the legislature at Al- 
bany this week indicate that one of the 
two investment bills affecting fire and 
casualty insurance companies will prob- 
ably be enacted while the other is ap- 
parently dead. The measure which is 
not likely to pass is that providing that 
a fire or casualty company may not in- 
vest more than 25% of its combined capi- 
tal and surplus in the stock of other 
insurance corporations. Under the pres- 
ent law the companies may invest up to 
50% of their surplus funds in such se- 
curities. The other measure providing 
that not more than 10% of the invested 
assets of a company may be invested 
in or loaned upon the security of any 
one institution or one piece of property, 
the restriction not applying to stock of 
other insurance companies, has sufficient 
support to pass at Albany and is not op- 

posed by insurance interests. 





LINCOLN FIRE WITH CARTER 


The B. P. Carter general agency at 
Richmond is adding the Lincoln Fire of 
New York to its list of companies and 
will supervise the state of Virginia for 
it. Other companies in the office are 
the City of New York, Haiifax, Bank- 
ers and’ Shippers and the National Se- 
curity. 





CHANGE BROKERS’ FIRM NAME 


The partnership of Slosson & Smyth, 
insurance brokers, has been dissolved 
and is now succeeded by Slosson, Inc., 
with: the following officers: Charles A. 
Slosson, president; Robert H. Lough- 
borough, vice-president; Ray E. Robins, 
secretary, and A. V. Linde, treasurer. 
This organization was originally estab- 
lished in 1905. The recent death of 
Douglas G. Smyth necessitated the 
change in the firm name. 
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AMERICAN FIELD MEN MEET 





Large Crowd at Annual Dinner of East- 
ern, Southern and New England 
Specials in Newark 

The annual dinner of the Eastern, 
New England and Southern field men 
of the American of Newark at the New- 


ark Athletic Club last Thursday was at- 
tended by nearly ninety men. President 
C. Weston Bailey of the American acted 
as toastmaster and was assisted by La- 
fon Rikel, special agent, who is the re- 
tiring president of the Kennel Klub, the 
field men’s own organization. Jack 
Boos, professional entertainer, provided 
the humor of the evening. Twenty-nine 
new members were initiated into the © 
Klub in circus fashion, this being the 
big event of the program. The initiates 
appeared in complete dog costumes and 
performed their tricks in the three ring 
circus to the tunes of “Sigm. Fydough’s 
Band.” Each canine fieldman performed 
some trick to the delight of the on- 
lookers. 

Following the overture, there came the 
“Grand Entree” led by Special Agent 
Leon McGilton, who, as chairman of the 
initiating committee, was attired in full 
ring-master regalia. After him came 
Special Agents Keany, Duskin and 
Brackney, members of the committee, 
garbed as circus attendants. Then came, 
in single file, and wearing complete dog 
costumes, the twentv-nine new men. 
They were led to their stools, where they 
sat upoy their haunches, until each was 
led into one of the rings to perform 
his trick. A great variety of “props” 
was used in these stunts and the antics 
of the men proved as mirth-provoking 
as the initiation was novel. 





GUESTS AT CONWAY DINNER 


Fire Commissioner Dorman, Borough 
President of Brooklyn and Others 
to Attend Brokers’ Affair 
The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation has invited a large number of 
leading figures in political and insurance 
circles to be present at the eighteenth 
annual dinner to be given at the Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn on Tuesday 
evening, April 29, with Insurance Su- 
perintendent Albert Conway as guest of ‘ 
honor. Among those who are expected 
to be present are James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; George 
E. Brower, district attorney of Kings 
County; John J. Dorman, fire commis- 
sioner of New York City; Henry Hes- 
terberg, Brooklyn borough president; 
Albert Goldman, commissioner of plants 
and structures of New York City; John 
T. McCooev, Democratic leader of 
Brooklyn; State Senator William L. 
Love, City Magistrate Mark Rudich, 
members of the New York Insurance 
Department and leaders of many insur- 
ance business organizations. Emanuel 
Bochner will act as toastmaster at the 

banquet. 








SUBURBAN EXCHANGE MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange will be held 
next Tuesday, April 15, at 2:30 p. m., in 
the committee room at 85 John street. 
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The Letterheads Agents Use 


By J. W. LONGNECKER 


At the convention of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference held last Octo- 
ber in Cleveland, the advertising man- 
agers gathered there devoted a consid- 
erable amount of time and thought to 
a discussion of the use of company let- 
terheads by local agents. Some adver- 
tising managers were positive that 
agents were not using the standard let- 
terheads supplied by them by the com- 
panies as freely as they did a few years 
back. Others insisted as emphatically 
that the practice of agents printing 
their own letter paper was not spread- 
ing. 

Of course, this is one of those ques- 
tions that can only be settled by a na- 
tion-wide survey and study of the of- 
fice practice of all agents. And that 
game is not worth the candle. Nobody 
is so vitally interested as that. Per- 
haps the letter paper used by an agent 
will have no effect on the loss ratio 
of his agency nor of the company he 
represents. Whether the kind of paper 
used has an effect on the success of the 
agency in its efforts to increase its pre- 
mium income or not is an open ques- 
tion. The advertising experts are still 
arguing that point. 

Poll of 1,000 Agents 

While it is not possible to tell what 
all agents are doing, it is quite easy 
to study how the agents of one big com- 
pany look at the matter of letterheads. 
Straws show how the letters go, as well 
as how the wind blows, and: the per- 
formance of a group of 1,000 agents 
should indicate what kind of paper all 
agents prefer. So a careful count and 
record was kept in the office of this 
one big company until 1,000 agents had 
been heard from. Here’s the result of 
the count: 

Agents who used the letter paper 


of the company addressed....... 429 or 43% 
Agents who used the letter paper 
of some other company......... 90 or 9% 


Agents who used their own individ- 
Ss eee 481 or 48% 


The surprise in that count lies in the 


fact that in this cross section of 1,000 
agencies only 90, or exactly 9%, used the 
letter paper of one company when writ- 
ing to another. That pretty definitely 
disposes of the old argument that “local 
agents write on the A Company paper 
when addressing a letter to the C Com- 
pany, jut to prove to the B Company 
that the agency has the signs and sup- 
plies of other companies on its walls and 
in its cabinets and so is in rather an 
independent position.” The authority 
for this report stated that he had never 
believed that agents deliberately used 
some other company’s paper in address- 
ing a home office. Agency practice seems 
to indicate that the 9% that does so is 
composed of ninety agents in the thou- 
sand who employ stenographers who are 
a bit careless and who just reach out 
and use any letter paper that comes 
ready to hand. 

The contention that agents writing 
about one company’s business on an- 
other company’ paper are just careless, 
rather than deliberate, is supported by 
the fact that in the count made just 
two agencies in the big cities used the 
wrong company’s paper. 

Pessimists may find some comfort in 
the fact that in this count it was found 
that sixteen of the agencies who wrote 
about the company’s business and used 
its paper were in cities of more than 
100,000 population. There is no founda- 
tion for the statement, sometimes made, 
that big agencies always use their own 
individualized letter paper. Based upon 
this study it can be said that it cer- 
tainly looks as though it was an even 
break between company paper and in- 
dividualized letterheads in the insurance 
business. 

Of coure, this study was based upon 
a home office analysis: what may be 
done in the field, and by agents in their 
correspondence with their customers, is 
as yet a closed book, and that important 
phase of the matter remains to be 
studied. 








BENJAMIN J. SMITH DIES . 


Benjamin Jackson Smith of Charlotte, 
N. C., general agent of the Home in 
the Carolinas and vice-president and a 
director of the Carolina of Wilmington, 
N. C., died at his home last Thursday 
night of heart trouble. He had been 
ill for some time and a few months ago 
had been to Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
3altimore for treatment. Since then he 
was confined to his bed at home most 
of the time. Mr. Smith was born on 
December 15, 1872, and entered insur- 
ance at Macon, Ga. In 1899 he became 
a special agent of the Home in Georgia, 
and later became state agent for Georgia 
and Florida and then the Carolinas. He 
became general agent for these two 
states in 1913. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter and two sons, one of 
whom, Thomas Clarke Smith, is state 
agent of the Queen in North Carolina. 





BUFFALO SCHOOL INSURANCE 


Buffalo’s corporation counsel has been 
asked for a written opinion relative to 
the placing of large amounts of fire in- 
surance with the firm of Ryan & Cable, 
Inc., covering school property in that 
city. The charge is made that Ryan & 
Cable wrote $410,000 in insurance 
within fifteen months after Henry Jerge, 
vice-president of the company, was made 
a member of the school board. In the 
previous five years it had obtained only 
$220,000 of such business. The board 
of education asked for an opinion of the 
matter and was promised one this week. 





FIRST AMERICAN AGENTS 
The First American has appointed the 
Seaboard Underwriters, Inc., of 111 John 


street, as metropolitan agents in New 
York City. 


EMPIRE POND ACTIVITIES 


The Empire State Pond of the Blue 
Goose is now working on the program 
for the puddle ceremonies at Buffalo on 
May 5, the semi-annual meeting of the 
pond at Saranac Lake during the sum- 
mer meeting of the “Old Association,” 
a golf tournament in September under 
the auspices of the Rochester puddle and 
an autumn meeting in Syracuse. Dep- 
uty most loyal grand ganders in New 
York state have been appointed as fol- 
lows: James R. Ryan for the Albany 
district ; A. L. Ross for the Rochester 
district, and Charles Truncer for the 
Buffalo district. 





N. W. STEWART’S NEW POST 

Norman W. Stewart, formerly chief 
counterman for Fred S. James & Co., 
is now in the underwritng department 
of the Northwestern National at 60 John 
Street as suburban examiner. 


MORSS LEAVES F. & G. FIRE 

. H. Morss has resigned as special 
agent at the Syracuse branch of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Baltimore 
and will join the Syracuse stamping of- 
fice with which he was connected before 
going with the company. 





JOHN G. SIMMONDS DIES 





Prominent Figures in Oil Insurance 
Field Passes Away at 47 Years of 
Age; Developed Big Business 

John G. Simmonds, president of John 
G. Simmonds & Co. of New York, one 
of the largest oil insurance underwrit- 
ing offices in the country, died last Fri- 
day morning at the Medical Center Hos- 
pital in this city as a result of kidney 
infection. He had been ill for a long 
while. Mr. Simmonds was forty-seven 
years of age and leaves a wife and one 
daughter. Funeral services were held 
on Monday morning at Campbell’s Fu- 
neral Parlor and interment followed at 
Beechwoods Cemetery, New Rochelle. 

Mr. Simmonds became one of the 
large figures in oil although he special- 
ized in this line for only about ten 
years. He had many friends through- 
out the country and his death is widely 
mourned. Born in London, England, 
Mr. Simmonds went to Canada and then 
to New York where he became an office 
boy for the Sun Insurance Office. After 
this he was with Weed & Kennedy and 
Fred S. James & Co. as underwriter in 
the suburban department. His next 
connection was with Cruickshank & Co. 
and he ultimately bought the agency 
and changed its name to John G. Sim- 
monds & Co., Inc. 

This agency grew rapidly but on ac- 
count of illness Mr. Simmonds sold out 
to his partners and the agency is now 
running under the name of R. B. Mc- 
Falls & Co. After two years away from 
business he became agency superinten- 
dent of the City of New York. When 
this company was absorbed by the Home 
Mr. Simmonds went into business for 
himself, making a specialty of oil risks. 
He was appointed manager of the oil 
insurance departments of several imnor- 
tant companies and developed a_ fine 
business. His agency incorporated last 
year with Mr. Simmonds as president 
and his associate, Charles R. Casey, as 
vice-president. 


BOY OF 17 HELD FOR ARSON 

A boy of 17 who was the head of a 
business employing a manager at $50 
per week, fifteen girls, a chauffeur and 
an office boy is on trial at the Old Bai- 





ley, London, charged with arson. He is . 


Alec Cohen, and it is alleged that he 
set fire to his premises in Goswell Road, 
where he manufactured gowns, in order 
to defraud an insurance company. 

G. B. McClure, prosecuting, said that 
the turnover of the business was $5,000 
a month, but wages were too high, and 
there was a loss on trading, the bank 
balance having dwindled to $100. On 
December 14 there was a fire, a month 
after the insurance, which had been $3,- 
500, was increased to $6,000. 


EDMUND MOSHER DEAD 


Edmund Mosher, president of Mosher- 
Baker, Inc., Watertown, N. Y., general 
underwriting agency, died April 3 in 
Peck Memorial Hospital in that city 
after having been confined in the insti- 
tution since March 3. Mr. Mosher, who 
was engaged in insurance activities in 
Watertown for more than a quarter of 
a century, organized the Mosher-Baker 
Co. in 1925 and continued as its head 
until he died. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS 
The Republic Fire of Texas advertises 
that it is writing special fire, tornado 
and earthquake insurance contracts for 
building and loan associations. 











John, Gold & Platt Streets - 





SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


HALL & HENSHAW, AGENTS 


- New York City 





Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
E. N. Mathews, 
President. 
R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 




















EMPIRE FIRE STATEMENT 


Assets of the Empire Fire of Brook- 
lyn have increased by $150,309 from $1,- 
050,658 in 1928 to $1,200,967 in 1929, ac- 
cording to the annual report as of De- 
cember 31, 1929. Net premiums written 
amounted to $599,287 in 1929, as com- 
pared to $138,225 in the preceding year. 
Expenses incurred in 1929 were $343,930 
and net losses $185,017. Net premiums 
written exceeded expenses and losses by 

The premium reserve is now reported 
as $408,166, as against $105,602 at the 
end of 1928. Investments experienced 
a depreciation in value, after profits on 
stocks sold during the year, of $25,765, 
or 2%%. This was more than offset 
by interest and dividends resulting in a 
net profit, from investments, of $20,417. 
The Empire is now licensed to do busi- 
ness in twenty states. 





TO QUIT SEVERAL LINES 

The Germania companies of Stettin, 
Germany, control of which was recently 
acquired by American interests are to 
discontinue the writing of new business 
in several classes of business which evi- 
— have proven unprofitable in the 
past. 

They include aviation hull insurance, 
aviation accident and _ liability, water 
pipe, bicycle, and office machine insur- 
ance, The writing of credit and guar- 
antee insurance was discontinued about 
half a year ago. 


CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 


Three New Jersey companies have 
made agency appointments in Connecti- 
cut in the last two weeks as follows: 
Public Fire, Charles G. Lawrence, Hart- 
ford; Citizens of New Jersey, Emile A. 
Bussemey, Oakville; New Brunswick 





‘Fire, T. H. Canty & Co., South Norwalk, 


and Walter J. Donovan, Norwalk. 





CENTRAL UNION AGENTS 
The Central Union, a subsidiary of the 
Scottish Union & National, has ap- 
pointed Murphy & Jordan, Inc., 165 
Broadway, as agents for the New York 


_ City territory. 





NEW COUNTY FIRE DIRECTORS 


Five new members were added last 
week to the board of directors of the 
County Fire of Philadelphia of the Great 
American group. All are from Phila- 
delphia. There are fifteen members of 
the board altogether. 





NEW NEWARK AGENCY 
The Co-operative Holding Co., which 
will conduct a general insurance agen- 
cy, has been incorporated in Newark 
with 1,000 shares, the incorporators be- 
ing Samuel Charnow, Morris Rappaport 
and Louis Siegel. 
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N. Y. Board Report 


(Continued from Page 22) 


ports during the past year, 139 of these 
reported on during 1929 called for un- 
usual investigation, the cost of which 
amounted to $218,279, of which amount 
$162,434 was paid during the year 1929, 
representing 26.40% of the expense of 
the year’s adjustments. The resulting 
savings to companies as compared with 
assureds’ proofs of loss in these was, 
however, $1,252,281. Twelve claims 
amounting to $42,511 have been wholly 
defeated. 

“We have spent during 1929 $104,381 
on criticized claims, adjustments of which 
are still pending, and this amount, to- 
gether with the expense paid during the 
past year in the adjustment of the 139 
claims above referred to, represent 
43.37% of the expense of the year’s ad- 
justments. 

“There was $6,632,385 of insurance in- 
volved in the above noted 246 moral 
hazard cases. This is 47% of all the 
insurance involved in the claims adjust- 
ed during the year, while the number 
is 4.53% of the whole number of claims 
adjusted during the year. 

“During the year there have been re- 
ported 207 furrier claims involving 
$5,457,500 insurance and $573,263 adjust- 
ed or estimated loss. Of these 61, with 
insurance involved of $1,941,550 and 
claims of $409,927, were more or less 
criticized. Thirty-nine of these have 
been disposed of leaving twenty-two 
under critical investigation or in litiga- 
tion. These twenty-two cases compare 
with six at the close of last year, which 
seems to be significant in connection 
wtih our information which is that con- 
ditions in the fur trades are worse this 
season than they have been for several 
years, ; 

“Among the outstanding cases of the 
year is the claim of Louis Dachis, fur- 
rier, amounting to $140,250. The assured 
and others involved with him are at the 
present time under Federal indictment. 
Another claim of about $40,000 has been 
defeated and suit is being brought to re- 
cover over-payment on a previous claim. 

“On February 15, 1928, the New York 
Board resolved that no loss should be 
paid until the investigation undertaken 
by the National Board was completed. 

“In the period from February, 1928, to 
January 1, 1930, this office has referred 
to the National Board for investigation 
529 cases. 

“The business community is now quite 
well aware that these investigations are 
being made and our feeling is that this 
is having a deterring effect on potential 
firebugs and frauds.” 





K. C. RECIPROCALS HIT 

More than $450,000 insurance was in- 
volved in the Lamm Lumber Co. loss 
at Modoc Point, Ore., in February, of 
which amount the Kansas City lumber 
reciprocals of Epperson-Rankin carried 
$225,000. Stock insurance was dis- 
tributed as follows: American, $15,000; 
Automobile, $20,000; Lafayette Fire, 
$50.000; New Hampshire, $10,000; North 
British & Mercantile, $50,000; Phoenix 
sc cee $10,000, and Rhode Island, 





PACIFIC AGENCIES MERGE 
D. W. Pierce, Tr., vice-president and 
assistant general manager for Rule. & 
ons, prominent Pacific Coast ‘firm of 
agents, has completed a Seattle force 

through the acquisition of the H 
Briggs “& Co. agency and La Bow, 
Haynes & Ball. Louis La Bow, who has 
been in charge of the fire department 
of Marsh & McLennan for several years, 
as been made vice-president and gener- 
al manager of the Seattle office with 
arry E, Briggs as associate manager. 


' Mr. Briggs is regional vice-president of 


the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Rule & Sons write about $10,- 
000 in premiums annually. 


VA. F, & M. ENTERS CANADA 
_ The Virginia Fire & Marine is enter- 
ing the Canadian provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. 





CONTINENTAL’S FINANCES 





N. Y. Insurance Department Report for 
Five Years Ending Dec. 31, 1928, 
Shows Big Investment Gains 
Interesting details of the remarkable 
expansion of the Continental of the 
America Fore companies are shown in 
a report of an examination of the com- 
pany’s finances during the five year pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1928. During 
this period the company showed a total 
underwriting gain of $4,238,504 but an 
investment increase of $47,011,848. There 
was a net gain in surplus of $33,352,065, 


this figure being $50,091,810 at the end 
of 1928 compared with $16,739,744 on De- 
cember 31, 1923. 

During these five years the premiums 
earned were $118,576,004; losses in- 
curred, $62,071,880, and expenses in- 
curred, $52,212,427. The financial gains 
were divided as follows: interest, divi- 
dends and rents, $16,858,257; net profit 
on sale of securities over adjusted book 
values, $4,702,866, and the increase in 
market values of securities including ad- 
justment in book values, $26,978,963. In- 
vestment expenses amounted to $1,525,- 
114. The Continental declared dividends 
in this period of $12,898,288 in cash and 
$5,000,000 in stock. 


INCORPORATE IN NEWARK 


The Marine Insurance Agency of 
Newark has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 and offices located at 
204 Morris avenue, Newark. The in- 
corporators include Raymond J. Gorman, 
Louis J. Freda and Edward S. Williams, 
all of New York City. 





PHILA. F. & M. IN CANADA 


The Philadelphia Fire & Marine has 
been licensed to write fire, sprinkler 
leakage, tornado and explosion lines in 
Canada, H. C. Mills of Winnipeg has 
been appointed Canadian chief agent. 











66 ° 
Our connection has 


been most Satisfactory” 


After representing the Ohio 
Farmers for 18 years in an 
important Eastern city, an 


agent writes: 


“Our connection has been 
most satisfactory and the name 
Ohio Farmers is highly praised 
by policyholders.’ 


Eighteen years is not long for 
an Ohio Farmers agency con- 
nection but it is long enough 
for this man (name on request) 
to know that this Company 
is an asset in his of_ice. 


Perhaps you can secure this 
asset for your agency. 


OHIO FARMERS | 
INSURANCE Co. 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


Organized 1848 


OHIO 
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Layton Wants Sound 
Practices Maintained 

ADDRESSES W. U. A. MEETING 

National Fire Ment Dane Undue Ex- 


tension of Covers and Other Com- 
petitive Measures Are Unwarranted 











Sound practice is an essential in the 
fire insurance business and in public 
relations, according to President Frank 
D. Layton of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford, who in speaking before the good 
fellowship dinner of the Western Un- 
derwriters’ Association at Washington 
on Tuesday evening said that a funda- 
mental soundness of policy and ability 
to enforce it is not only a business ne- 
cessity but a public duty. Mr. Layton, 
who is also chairman of the committee 
on public relations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, urged the W. U. 
A. members not to deviate from correct 
practices for temporary profit but to set 
an example in the business and to those 
outside by constantly observing the best 
traditions and ethics even under most 
trying circumstances. 

Such examples, he said, would make 
it easier for those in fire insurance to 
convince others similarly situated. He 
asked his listeners to give personal in- 
terest in the great work of seeing that 
business in general hears first-hand from 
insurance men the real facts about the 
stock fire insurance industry. After 
commending the W. U. A. for its high 
principles and underwriting practices, 
Mr. Layton said that these must be 
maintained. 

“All of our present rules and practices 
could be scrapped,” Mr. Layton said, “or 
replaced in the name of progress and 
in the name of giving service to property 
owners, but our internal competitive ills 
would be with us still. Moreover, these 
ills will doubtless continue with us un- 
til self-interest becomes the disciplinari- 
an. It is difficult, indeed, to make every 
one use enough foresight to differenti- 
ate between real self-interest and petty 
self-interest. 

“A thin line between profit and loss, 
which is so difficult to maintain in fire 
underwriting without subjecting us to 
more experiences on the red side of the 
line than on the black, would ultimately 
supply automatic and adequate penalties 
for failure to do the sound thing wheth- 
er the unsound act related to the pre- 
mium charge or the scope of the cover 
or both. Since it is so difficult, however, 
due to the magnitude of our operations 
and the wide territories with which we 
deal, always to have the line of profit 
in every case be the automatic discipli- 
narian, we must in the interest of sta- 
bilization provide other measures of cre- 
ating a self-interest in right-doing if we 
are to be continuously assured of right 
practices among voluntarily associated 
competitors. 


Temptation to Follow Others 


“The temptation to follow the lead or 
compete with the newcomer of the free 
lance order is strong, but it should be 
strenuously resisted. The free lance op- 
erator’s bid for a place in the sun is 
frequently a gambling bid. We have 
proven laws of average which the pres- 
sure of competition may defy, but which 
it cannot defeat. 

“There is a tendency in some quarters 
toward piecemeal reduction of profits 
for expediency’s sake or under pressure. 
Action so taken is likely to produce in- 
equitable results, to have no real justi- 
fication, and to have no proper relation 
to the cost problem as a whole. We 
should be careful to consider where 
piecemeal treatment leads us from a 
broad aspect before we embrace it. 

“A great many people in our business 
are clamoring nowadays about the im- 
portance of stock fire insurance keeping 
pace with the present day needs of mod- 
ern or big business, so-called. It is ob- 
vious that we should do this, but with 
due regard to our own continued solven- 
cy. J am not among those who think 
that we are particularly delinquent in 
maintaining this pace. A review of the 


operations of the stock fire insurance 
companies for the past twenty years in- 
dicates, in my opinion, sufficient evidence 
in the way of changes in our methods 
and practices to constitute a commend- 
able record of progress. 

Keeping Policies Up-to-Date 

“There is no reason why we should 
not continue to keep up to date. It is 
fundamental, however, that in so doing 
we should make certain that our exist- 
ing practices do not adequately meet 
the needs of modern business; and, sec- 
ond, if changes are found to be neces- 
sary and advisable, they should be 
worked out in a thorough and careful 
way with due regard to safety and econ- 
omy, and on a basis which will stand 
the test of time. We owe this not only 
to ourselves but to the insuring public 
which we are endeavoring to serve. 
Nothing is more disconcerting to a busi- 
ness man of any class than those chang- 
es which savor of marching up the hill 
and down again, which changes usually 
come from hasty legislation enacted 
without mature and broadminded consid- 
eration being given to the ultimate ef- 
fect. 

“The breadth of our protection and 
the cost of our indemnity can, when nec- 
essary, be moulded to the special needs 
and deserts of the individual case, since 
there is considerable flexibility in our 
present machinery, but there is a vast 
difference between actual needs and 
those which come from the fertile mind 
of some clever producer who wishes to 
get the “edge” on his competitors. It is 
all right for a producer or a company 
to endeavor to perform better service 
than his or its competitors. But there 
is no reason in the world—and it is a 
public duty as well as a business ne- 
cessity for us to resist it—why we should 
forsake the fundamental soundness of 
our business policies simply because of 
competition in our own ranks or for 
any other reason, for that matter.” 





INDICT PATHE STUDIO HEADS 





Two to Go on Trial for Manslaughter for 
Failure to Install Sprinklers; Do- 
minge and Hoagland Testify 

Charles C. Dominge, secretary of the 
xsreat American and an expert on fire 
insurance hazards in this city, and Ira 
G. Hoagland, secretary of the National 
Automatic Sprinkler Association, were 
among those who appeared as witnesses 
before the March grand jury in New 
York City which later voted indictments 
charging manslaughter in the second de- 
gree against John C. Flinn, vice-presi- 
dent and resident manager of the Pathe 
Sound Studios, Inc., and Henry F. Lally, 
manager of the corporation’s studio at 
Park avenue and 134th street. The in- 
dictments were ordered in the deaths of 
two of the eleven men and women who 
were kiiled in the fire in the studio on 
December 10 last. 

These indictments were handed up to 
Tudge Levine in General Sessions on 
Monday of this week. The defendants 
are accused of “gross and culpable neg- 
ligence” in not providing automatic 
sprinklers and fire extinguishers in the 
studios under their control. The indict- 
ments also charge that the accused were 
negligent in permitting more than 5,000 
feet of highly inflammable and combust- 
ible motion picture films to be stored in 
the building. 





SUN UND. IN VIRGINIA 
The Sun Underwriters of New York, 
running mate of the Sun Insurance Of- 
fice, has entered Virginia to write fire 
and kindred lines. J. McG, Miller, state 
agent for the Sun in Virginia, will also 
supervise the state for the.Sun Under- 


_ writers. 





FIREMEN’S DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark at their regular meet- 
ing this week declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 55 cents a share, pay- 
able on April 25 to stockholders of rec- 
ord of April 11. 


W. U. A. RE-ELECTS STREET 





Present Administration to Carry on for 
Another Year; Fall Meeting 
at Toronto 


The Western Underwriters Association 
at its annual meeting in Washington 
this week adopted amendments to the 
rules fully divorcing general and local 
agencies as recommended by President 
Charles R. Street in his annual report. 
The Association also provided that the 
semi-annual meeting dates shall be the 
third Tuesday in April and September 
of each year, but the governing commit- 
tee is given authority to change these 
dates if necessary. 

All the officers were re-elected. They 
are: President Street, and George C. 
Long, Jr., of the Phoenix of Hartford, 
and W. D. Williams of the Security, 
vice-presidents. The fall meeting will be 
held at Toronto, Canada, next Sep- 
tember. 

In his report on loss adjustments in 
Cook County the chairman of that com- 
mittee, W. L. Lerch, said that last year 
29,732 losses were handled. He said that 
better supervision has done away prac- 
tically with duplicate payment of losses. 
The membership report showed that 
there are 149 members in eighteen Mid- 
dle Western states representing 200 
companies and sixty-seven underwriters’ 
agencies. 


N. J. SPECIALS’ MEETING 


At the dinner-meeting of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association which 
will be held next Monday evening in 
the Newark Elks’ Club, T. Z. Franklin, 
manager of the special hazard depart- 
ment of the Automobile of Hartford, will 
give a talk on special hazards with prac- 
tical demonstrations. A nominating 
committee will also be appointed at the 
meeting to select nominees for the elec- 
tion of officers at the annual meeting 
in May. Previous to the meeting next 
Monday and executive committee will 
meet to pass upon applications for new 
members and other matters. It has also 
been announced that there will be no 
speaker at the May meeting as the elec- 
tion of officers will take up the greater 
part of the evening. 








AUTO ASS’N MEETING APR. 17 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association is going to hold a full 
meeting next Thursday, April 17, in New 
York City at which time the question 
of commissions to agents is likely to be 
discussed thoroughly. There will also 
probably be some action taken on this 
subject. At the meetings last week of 
the board of directors premium rates for 
the 1930 manual were decided upon and 
the manuals will be issued to agents 
about the end of this month. 


O. J. PRIOR, President 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 








219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch " 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


N. W. Cor. 














LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCB 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


PETIT 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 








J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide a Prompt Service 


Charges 
Tel. 221-4 a 
Warren, Conn. Corn Bridge 


P. O. 








MANY FOREST FIRES IN CONN. 
Damage estimated at many thousands 
of dollars has resulted from 305 forest 
fires which have burned over 6,547 acres 
in Connecticut since the first of this 
year. The number of forest fires re- 
ported so far this year is more than 
half the number reported during the 
whole of last year and exceeds by 100 
the fires reported during the first three 
months of 1929. Many of this year’s 
forest fires have been traced to incen- 
diarism according to Forester Austin F. 
Hawes of Hartford. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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Cites Marine Lines 
Agents May Solicit 


SHIPPERS’ OPEN POLICIES 


J. S. Gilbertson of Hartford Fire Offers 
Aid of Company’s Marine Spe- 
cialists to Producers 





|. S. Gilbertson, secretary and loss ad- 
juster of the new marine department 
of the Hartford Fire at the home of- 
fice, has written some pointers on ma- 
rine lines for local agents in the latest 
issue of the “Hartford Agent.” He 
tells them of the opportunities to write 
these lines and gives a description of 
some of the general types of protection. 

“If an agent covers a plant by fire 
insurance,” says Mr. Gilbertson, “and 
covers the workmen’s compensation and 
legal liability of a manufacturer, there 
is no reason why he should not be able 
to complete his service by covering the 
assured against the transportation risks 
on his property, such as the raw ma- 
terials that he brings into his plant to 
be manufactured and the finished prod- 
ucts which he sends out. For the manu- 
facturer doing a nationwide business this 
would mean covering him against what 
we call inland marine risks and if he 
does foreign business, a marine insur- 
ance policy is needed.” 

Pointing out that hull insurance on 
vessels is practically all syndicated now- 
adays and in the hands of the larger 
brokerage offices, Mr. Gilbertson de- 
votes the major portion of his article 
to the discussion of the two types of 
cargo protection: 

Agents May Obtain Open Cargo Policies 

“If his shipments are many,” says Mr. 
Gilbertson, “the shipper usually takes 
out an open policy which covers all the 
shipments in which he may have an in- 
surable interest on and after a named 
date. If he ships very infrequently he 
obtains a special policy or certificate 
covering the specific shipment for a par- 
ticular voyage. Such policies are very 
seldom issued on single shipments, cer- 
tificates being used in practically all 
cases. These certificates relate to an 
open policy issued to an agent writing 
this class of business, are subject to its 
basic conditions, but set forth the spe- 
cial terms applying to the particular 
risk insured.” 

“Marine insurance,” says Mr. Gilbert- 
son, “is in some respects very different 
from other lines of insurance. With 
few exceptions, such as exports of raw 
cotton and imports of burlap and jute, 
there are no tariff rates and standard 
conditions are almost the exception 
rather than the rule. This business is 
competitive both as to rates and condi- 
tions. The results are, therefore, more 
dependent on the knowledge and judg- 
ment of the underwriter than in any 
other line of insurance. The training of 
a marine underwriter is a long process 
and the average agent has not the time 
to devote to learning all the fine points 
of the business. It is advisable, there- 
fore, for the agent to submit all his im- 
Portant cases to one of the company 
underwriters to obtain the benefit of his 
specialized knowledge.” 





TWO TO GO WITH LAWSON 

P. J. Leen, who has been with Wm. H. 
McGee & Co. for fourteen years, and 
for the last five years has acted as as- 
Sistant to E. D. Lawson at the Chicago 
othce, is resigning on April 15 to go 
with Mr. Lawson when the latter be- 
comes Western marine manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund. Harold F. Mankin, 


Who has been one of Mr. Lawson’s spe- 
cial agents with McGee & Co., is also 
going over to the Fireman’s Fund. 


Surveying Damaged 
Goods at Rotterdam 


AMERICAN SHIPMENT REPORTS 





Adjusters Discuss Claims Arising on 
Apple Shipments and Pilferage 
of Scrap Metal 

The well-known Rotterdam, Holland, 
firm of Wambersie & Zoon, average 
agents, have written a report for the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance dealing with experiences in hold- 
ing surveys on damaged goods. This 
report contains two references to ship- 
ments from the United States, one of 
fresh apples and the other of scrap iron 
and copper metal. Extracts from the 
report follow: 

There was a case in which a shipment 
of apples in boxes from America had 
been insured under the usual clause, 
reading: 

“Including damage or deterioration 
which may be caused by, or reason- 
ably attributed to, the breakdown, 
derangement, failure or latent defect 
in refrigerating or other machinery 
or appurtenances, but no claim to at- 
tach unless such occurrence has lasted 
for twenty-four consecutive hours.” 

The consignment arrived at Rotter- 
dam badly damaged by frost, the boxes 
as well as the apples being what is 
termed snow-covered. On account of 
the extent of damage it was deemed 
necessary to inspect the steamer, but 
no traces could be found to indicate that 
the apples had got frozen on shipboard 
while in transit. According to the log 
book the refrigerating plant worked well 
throughout the voyage and the record 
of temperatures did not mention a tem- 
perature below 33° Fahrenheit. As no 
failure, derangement or breakdown of 
the refrigerating machinery for twenty- 
four consecutive hours could be proved, 
the loss did not appear to be recover- 
able on the policy. Consignees, how- 
ever, claimed that they were entitled to 
compensation on the following grounds: 

Shipped in Sound Condition 

According to a certificate issued by the 
United States Board of Agriculture the 
apples had been shipped in sound condi- 
tion, and as they were discharged in a 
frozen state, there was a prima facie 
evidence that the damage was incurred 
on shipboard, and this in spite of the 
fact that according to the log book the 
refrigerator had been working well and 
the record showed a temperature of not 
below 33°. Admittedly, there could be 
no question of derangement, failure or 
breakdown, for a similar accident would 
have been stated in the log book. How- 
ever, the damage might reasonably be™ 
attributed to a latent defect, for in- 
stance,-a defect in the thermometers, 


which fact, being unknown to the crew, 
could not of course be mentioned in the 
log book. That this defect had lasted 
for more than. twenty-four consecutive 
hours could be deduced from the cir- 
cumstance that not only did the apples 
and boxes stowed on the side of the 
whole lot show traces of “snow-cover,” 
but the frost had even penetrated into 
the center boxes. 

These arguments were not accepted by 
underwriters, who contended that, if 
there had been a latent defect, the tem- 
perature in the holds would have risen 
instead of fallen. Moreover, the as- 
sured had been unable to prove that 
the alleged defect had existed for twen- 
ty-four consecutive hours. Conceivably, 
the damage was due to negligence or de- 
fault on the part of those in charge of 
the refrigerating machinery. 

Scrap metal (iron and copper) ship- 
ments from the United States to Rotter- 
dam are giving rise to a great many 
petty claims for shortweight, the loss 
being, as a rule, attributed by the as- 
sured to pilferage, because this risk is 
usually covered under the policy. How- 
ever, there is every reason to believe 
that in most cases the real cause of the 
loss is insufficient packing, and if there- 
fore shippers could be persuaded to use 
adequate packing material in due regard 
to the heavy weight of the metal, these 
claims might perhaps be reduced to a 
minimum. 





DECK CARGO DECISION 





Antwerp Arbitration Settlement States 
Assured Must Prove Damage Caused 
by Specified Perils 

An interesting situation is revealed 
in a loss case settled by arbitration in 
Antwerp. Plaintiff had insured with de- 
fendant a shipment of tobacco by three 
lighters from Rotterdam to Antwerp. In- 
surance was written at full conditions 
of the Antwerp marine policy of 1859 
and clauses of 1900. Furthermore, it 
had been agreed that in case of ship- 
ment on deck the bales were to be in- 
sured only against loss through fire, jet- 
tison and washing overboard and break- 
age. The cargo arrived in Antwerp with 
damage. An expert of the underwriters 
stated that rain water had caused the 
damage and that a part of the goods 
had been shipped on deck which the 
assured did not deny. Defendant re- 
fused payment as the damage was not 
covered under the clause. 

In the arbitration it was decided that 
for insurance on full conditions of the 
Antwerp marine policy the assured had 
only to prove where and when the loss 
had taken place. As to the cause of 
the loss this was deemed to have been 
caused by a peril of the sea unless the 
underwriters could prove vice propre or 
negligence on the part of the assured. 
As to goods shipped on deck, however, 
insured only against specified perils, it 
was up to the assured to prove that the 
damage had been caused by one of the 
perils enumerated in the “on deck 
clause. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York | 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 ; 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 




















FROST DAMAGE ON COFFEE 


The cargo committee of the Hamburg 
Underwriters Association has _ put 
through a compulsory ruling to the 
effect that frost damages on coffee are 
not included under w.a. conditions and 
that it is prohibited to include this risk 
in the marine insurance. Heavy losses 
were suffered especially during the se- 
vere winter of 1928-29. 





Chubb & Son To Move 


(Continued from Page 1) 


probable that they will seek other quar- 
ters in the not distant future. 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
and one of the foremost underwriters in 
American marine insurance, told The 
Eastern Underwriter that he expects 
there will be big changes in the present 
marine district in ten years and that 
probably in twenty years all of the 
offices will have moved further uptown. 
He said that Chubb & Son had pur- 
chased the property on Gold street for 
several reasons, including the following: 
to have a home into which to house 
all their companies and departments, to 
be nearer the general insurance market 
because Chubb & Son write a large 
volume of automobile, jewelry and other 
non-ocean marine business and to escape 
the very high rentals being asked on 
leased property in the financial district. 


Chubb Believes Move Must Be North 


Mr. Chubb said he was convinced that 
the marine insurance market had either 
to move further southward or go above 
Maiden Lane because the financial dis- 
trict which has recently spread rapidly 
along Wall Street to the east is now 
steadily purchasing sites for new build- 
ings south of Wall Street. Chubb & 
Son were offered some attractive sites 
south of their present offices but Mr. 
Chubb declined to accept these, stating 
that such a move could undoubtedly 
prove only temporary. 

Chubb & Son have occupied the site 
of 5 South William street since 1893. As 
the business of this big office expanded 
additional property was acquired at 54 
Stone street where a modern building 
was erected, additional floors were add- 
ed to the main building and more re- 
cently space was leased in the adjoining 
building owned by Lehman Bros. This 
scattering of the personnel has proved 
somewhat of a handicap which will be 
entirely overcome when the large and 
spacious quarters are completed on Gold 
street. 

In the olden days the marine insurance 
district was located largely along Wall 
Street. The Atlantic Mutual established 
headquarters on the corner of Wall and 
William well over seventy-five years ago 
and is still there. However, every other 
company office has moved down to Bea- 
ver street and along South William 
street. This was because of the general 
expansion of the financial district be- 
yond the confines of the Broad and 
Wall streets center. Now the pressure 
is again being exerted to such an extent 
that one by one the marine offices will 
probably be finding quarters in the new 
insurance district being formed above 
Maiden Lane and to the east of Gold 
Street. : y 


.. There is not likely to be any rapid 
desertion of the marine district even 
though some of the foresighted offices 
are preparing their plans to move else- 
where when they feel they must. Wm. 
H. McGee & Co. within the last year 
completed a handsome addition to their 
home office building on South William 
street and the Block Hall Club which in- 
cludes many marine underwriters as 
members was completed only a few 
years ago. Nevertheless, no plans have 
been made public indicating that other 
marine offices are going to construct new 
buildings in the present district and this 
may be interpreted as meaning that the 
era of marine underwriting building 
south of Wall street has passed. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Insurance Advertising Seen From 
All Angles By L. F. Tillinghast 





Devotes Chapter to Subject in Michelbacher’s Book “Cas- 


ualty Insurance Principles” 


Just Out; Treats Trade 


Paper and National Advertising Campaigns; 
House Organs, Direct Mail and Co- 
operative Advertising 


One of the interesting chapters in the 
new G. F. Michelbacher book on “Cas- 
ualty Insurance Principles,” was pre- 
pared by Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency 
assistant, Great American Indemnity, on 
the subject of “Advertising.” Mr. Til- 
linghast presents a well written and ex- 
haustive discussion of this subject, be- 
ginning with the feasibility of insur- 
ance trade papers as an ad medium and 
ending with a resumé of co-operative 
advertising campaigns so far under- 
taken in the casualty field. He is one 
of a group of specialists who have as- 
sisted Mr. Michelbacher in the prepara- 
tion of this book which is the latest 
volume in the McGraw-Hill Insurance 
Series edited by Prof. Ralph H. Blan- 
chard of Columbia University. 

Other contributing authors were Rex- 
ford Crewe, Standard Accident; Her- 
bert W. J. Hargrave, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; C. 
F. Hebard, Giobe Indemnity; H. W. 
Heinrich, Travelers; Clarence W.. Hobbs, 
special representative, National Council 
on Compensation; A. Robinson, 
Great American Indemnity, and T. F. 
Tarbell, Travelers. 


Sees Insurance Advertising in Its 
Infancy 


Emphasizing that insurance advertis- 
ing is still in its infancy, Mr. Tillinghast 
refers to the limitations placed upon it 
by governmental supervision over com- 
pany expenditures and rates. Lack of 
experience is also a deterrent to its 
progress, he feels, because company ex- 
ecutives hesitate to embark upon a pro- 
gram of rather large expenditure with 
an instrument about which very little is 
as yet known. On this point he says: 

“Aside from the purely advertising 
aspect, some underwriters are skeptical 
of their ability to exercise proper con- 
trol of risk selection, because advertis- 
ing would create a large indiscriminate 
demand for insurance protection. Their 
argument is that the underwriter is in 
better position to make a profit by hand- 
picking his policyholders from among 
those more prudent individuals who are 
willing to insure without the compulsion 
of advertising. 

“On the other hand, and opposing this 
view, there are those who cite the law 
of large numbers on which the whole 
theory of insurance rests. If it is true 
that, the larger the spread and diversity 
of risks undertaken, the more accurate 
the experience’ picture, advertising 
should act as a great leveling force and 
inject an even greater certainty into 
the mind of the underwriter than now 
exists, for he would have a wider range 


of risks from which to pick, and would 
be able to combine volume and selected 
business.” 

Judging from present criteria, Mr. Til- 
linghast feels that the latter view will 
gain more recognition as time goes on. 
He asserts that this is the speculative 
or trial stage. More and more adver- 
tising is being looked upon as a neces- 
sary adjunct to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the insurance business, he stress- 
es, and as a means not only to the sale 
of more insurance but also, because of 
the increased volume, to a more scien- 
tific understanding and a more accurate 
knowledge of the business as a whole. 

Difficulties in Insurance Advertising 


Inasmuch as insurance is intangible in 
that it cannot be seen and therefore can- 
not be pictured, Mr. Tillinghast points 
out that its advertising adaptability is 
somewhat limited as compared with 
such tangible products as automobiles, 
cigarettes, breakfast foods, cigar lighters, 
etc. Further, in its very intangibility, he 
declares, insurance differs from any com- 
modity or other service sold. In its 
fundamental nature it is only a promise 
and the ‘promise is a conditional one. If 
certain events transpire, the promise be- 
comes operative; otherwise, it is of no 
effect. “Name any other service or 
commodity in connection with which a 
similar situation prevails,” challenges 
Mr. Tillinghast. 

The author further sees standardiza- 
tion of insurance policies, lack of differ- 
ences in the selling price of insurance 
and strict state supervision of rates as 
further difficulties in the path of insur- 
ance advertising. 

Trade Paper Advertising 

Taking up the various types of media 
Mr. Tillinghast refers to the insurance 
trade paper as undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor in the insurance business. He 
said: “Papers which have a large and 
wide circulation among agents and 
make a conscientious effort to dissemi- 
nate insurance news and to advance the 
principles of the business to a higher 
plane, are deserving of the recognition 
and gratitude of those benefited. * * * 
The trade paper is the vehicle to carry 
your name to the man to whom you 
must first sell, if you are to sell at all. 

“But the simple formula, ‘advertise in 
trade papers’ is inadequate. To func- 
tion satisfactorily advertising must be 
kept constantly at work. <A small ad 
once a week has more potency than 
the larger fellow whose noise, heard 
once in a coon’s age, is soon forgot- 
ten. The ‘rat-a-tat-tat’ of the wood- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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E. F. FOSTER COMES TO N. Y. 





Appointed Assistant Manager of Fidelity 
& Deposit Here; Has Been With 
Company Since 1906 
Edgar F. Foster has been appointed 
assistant manager in the New York of- 
fice of the Fidelity & Deposit with which 
company he has had continuous service 
since 1906. He comes to New York 


City after extensive traveling for the 
F D. on production matters in all 
parts of the country. At the head office 
in Baltimore he was assistant manager 
of the fidelity department, having the 
title of assistant secretary of both the 
Fidelity & Deposit and the American 
Bonding. 

Mr. Foster began with the company 
as an office boy, then became secretary 
to the late George H. Gist, well known 
in the old days as head of the F. & D.’s 
fidelity department. When Robert S. 
Hart, now vice-president, succeeded Mr. 
Gist as head of this department Mr. 
Foster was put in charge of one of its 
divisions, later becoming Mr. Hart’s as- 
sistant on all underwriting matters. He 
was elected assistant secretary of the 
company in 1918. 

In addition to his underwriting ability 
and production activities Mr. Foster has 
been a frequent contributor to periodi- 
cals on the various fidelity lines. He 
is considered an expert on custom house 
and federal official business. 





MERGER PLAN PROGRESSES 





Boiler & Engineering Service Bureau 
Expected to Join Forces with Nat’l 
Bureau After Necessary Approval 
A special committee representing the 
Boiler & Engineering Insurance Serv- 
ice Bureau last week approved a pro- 
posed merger plan of that body with 
the boiler and machinery division of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The next step will be a 
vote of approval on this move, which 
has been hanging fire for months, by 
the executive committee of the National 
Bureau and recognition of it by com- 

Dany —— of the Bureau. 

C. Corson, head of the Hart- 
ford Shean Boiler, is president of the 
Boiler & Engineering Insurance Serv- 
ice Bureau; W. H. Boehm is secretary 
and J. <P. H. Dewindt is its manager. 
It was formed in 1913. 


INTERNATIONAL RE. AHEAD 


Gross Net Income for First Quarter of 
1930 Shows 100% Increase; Stock 
Now Paying Dividends 
More than 100% increase in gross net 
income was shown by the International 
Re-Insurance Corp. of Los Angeles for 
the first quarter of this year over a sim- 
ilar period in 1929, the figure being near- 
y $1,300,000 as compared with $580,000 

a year ago. 

The net excess of income over dis- 
bursements for the three months 
amounted to $455,000 and gross assets 
as of March 31 stand at $7,725,000, 
with a capital, surplus and voluntary re- 
serve of $5,150,000. A total of $375,000 
was added to insurance reserves duriiz 
the quarter. 

Carl M. Hansen, president of the com- 
pany, reports that the development of 
the business is progressing satisfactorily. 
He says that judging from the results 
for .the first three months the total in- 
come for 1930 should be not less than 
$5,500,000. Furthermore, losses and ex- 
penses are substantially below normal. 

The directors of the corporation re- 
cently placed the stock on a dividend 
paying basis. An initial quarterly divi- 
dend of fifty cents a share is payable 
May 1 to stockholders of record as of 
April 15, 1930. 








M. J. ZEMEK PROMOTED 





Goes to Nat'l Union Indemnity Home 
Office as Ass’t Secretary After Five 
Years as Cook County Supervisor 
The National Union Indemnity has 
elected M. J. Zemek as its assitant sec- 
retary. Mr. Zemek has been trans- 
ferred to the home office at Pittsburgh 
from the Cook county department at 
Chicago where he was casualty super- 
visor for five years. Before joining the 
National Union Indemnity he was asso- 
ciated with the Employers’ Liability for 
seventeen years. Mr. Zemek succeeds 
Davis who has resigned to re- 
turn to the Pacific Coast. 





MOBLEY ON MID-WEST TRIP 

Nathan Mobley, assistant secretary © 
the United States Casualty in charge 
of surety lines, is now on a mid-western 
visit. A week or so ago he was in Okla- 
homa City spending two days there mak- 
ing contacts with local agents. He ex- 
pects to return to New York City next 
week. 
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U.S.F.&G. Agents At Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stimulated By Lively ““News Reel’”’ 


Week in and week out H. O. Dodge, 
manager at Harrisburg, Pa, for the 
United States F. & G., keeps his agents 
on their toes with the aid of a lively 
publication called the “Manager’s Week- 
ly News Reel.” As the summer months 
approach he has numerous suggestions 
to make for new contacts and in Sep- 
tember of the year he never fails to 
point to the coming primary elections as 
a valuable source for public official 
bonds. Last February he ran in his 
news reel an agents’ production almanac 
in the manner of Samuel Pepys’ diary, 
one of his interesting entries being: 


February 6th: Thursday—Directors’ 
meeting at our biggest bank. Here is 
the U. S. F. & G. special agent ready 
to go with me to sell a bankers blanket 
bond. I want to show the directors 
why the blanket bond is the modern 
coverage compared to their old indi- 
vidual and schedule forms. The re- 
cent expose of various bank defalca- 
tions in the East will give us good 
selling arguments in tollowing up 
other banks in town. That existing 
bonds are in too small amounts based 
upon experience of many banks where 
shortages were greatly in excess of 
insurance will give us a talking point 
for more insurance. 


Speeding Up the Final Quarter 


The human element is injected into all 
of Dodge’s releases. If an agent closes 
a good line he is the first to congratu- 
late him—and in print. Last Septem- 
ber’s news reel as follows is a good ex- 
ample of the type of “gossip” which 
agents like to read: 

“Vacations are over—Most of the 
Gang are back on the job and from the 
reports we get every one of the bunch 
are glad to put on the old harness and 
go to work. 

“Real activity from now on until De- 
cember 31 means, of course, more money 
in the commission account of the agent 
and added premiums in our campaign for 
a million in 1929. While we know that 
all of our agents are interested in this 
effort we are hoping that the remaining 
three months of the year will show a 
considerable increase in the production 
of every agency. Our own field men, 
augmented by the newly appointed field 
assistants from the home office, will 
make every minute count in assisting 
you to create new business. 

“The most worrisome thing to our 
branch folks during the usually slow pe- 
riod of the vacation months of July and 
August was the gasoline tax bond night- 
mare. It seemed that every other day 
brought a new regulation or change in 
some requirement of the state. The gas- 
oline dealers were in a ‘pocket’—they 
appealed to the Governor—to the courts 
—and then after most all of the bonds 
were executed—a new regulation more 
favorable to the dealer compelled us to 
re-execute most all of the bonds. The 
agents and the companies were simply in 
the middle. We worked our regular 
orce overtime and at nights with addi- 
tional special help to give our agents the 

est service possible. 

. Jack Savidge, of Sunbury, took our 
tip for a nice piece of business on Sun- 
bury’s airport—the first O. L. & T. pub- 
lic liability policy to be written in our 
territory—through the United States 
Aviation Underwriters Group, of which 
Our company is a member. With al- 
most every city interested in an airport, 
and many of these fields leased to trans- 
portation companies, other of our agents 
have the same prospect to get after at 
once. Write us for details. 

‘There’s been a lot of golf in the 
Tanch and in the field this season, but 
to Roy Cessna, of Bedford, goes the 
So far as we know he 


highest honors. 





is our only ‘hole in one’ artist. This 
distinction came to him a few weeks 
ago when the little ole pill left his mashie 
for a 135 yard roll into the cup without 
the slightest hesitation and with such 
direction and force that nobody could 
possibly deny the expertness of the 
player. And so, the Bedford Country 
Club is proudly acclaiming its right to 
have a member in the National Hole-in- 
One Club and the U. S. F. & G. Har- 
risburg branch adds another record to 
its list. Incidentally, Roy Cessna is also 
far ahead of his 100% increase in busi- 
ness for us in our march toward that 
million for 1929. 


The Sock ’em and Rock ’em Spirit 


“Speaking of golf—the Harrisburg 
branch now has a foursome that will 
take on any foursome our agents in the 
field might get together. Some of you 
fellows who have been talking a lot 
about your great scores this season 
should team up and we will make the 
arrangements for the match. Sure, there 
will be a nice prize. We will welcome 
Roy Cessna as a member of the four- 
some, too. 

“We are sorry to see Jimmie Bart- 
lett leave us after his good work as 
resident special at Williamsport. He 
steps up with the firm of Poor & Alex- 
ander at Baltimore, and we voice the 
wishes of our gang in office and field 
for Jimmie’s future success. Lawrence 
D. Willison, formerly with the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. as a special agent, 
succeeds Mr. Bartlett at our Williams- 
port service office and we feel certain he 
will keep step with the excellent field 
service rendered by Mr. Bartlett. 

“Fred Scott, of Scranton, soccer star 
at Colgate, joins us at our Scranton serv- 
ice office as special agent, assisting Mr. 
Hall. Fred seems to have a sock ’em, 
and rock ’em spirit that we believe will 
appeal to our boys in the Scranton field. 

“It was a sweet way to do it—just 
made us feel good when Jim White, our 
automobile department superintendent, 
and Margaretta Sholly, head of our fil- 
ing department, called on us a few 
weeks ago for our advice about gettin’ 
married. The following day a bridge 
luncheon announced the final decision. It 
will be a church affair on October 3rd. 
A nice wedding trip and a love nest in 
their newly furnished apartment spells 
a lovely winter for this popular couple. 
Jim deserves a good wife anyhow, just 
becausé his department has exceeded 
our entire 1928 automobile production— 
and here it is only September!” 





C. H. TAYLOR OPENS OFFICES 

Charles H .Taylor, who is now repre- 
senting the Maryland Casualty at Buf- 
falo, has opened offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce building in that city. 


Favorable Report on 
Consolidated Indemnity 


EXAMINED BY CALIFORNIA DEP’T 





Chief Examiner Refers to Efficient Han- 
dling of Company’s Affairs; Its Plan 
of Decentralized Control 





When the Consolidated Indemnity & 
Insurance Co. of New York was recent- 
ly examined by the California Insurance 
Department preparatory to its admit- 
tance to that state, William J. Tinkler, 
chief examiner of the department, turned 
in an exhaustive report with the con- 
clusion that the Consolidated was in 
sound financial condition as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, with admitted assets of $6,- 
175,580, a surplus of $3,808,938, which, 
with its capital of $1,200,000, provided a 
surplus to policyholders of $5,008,938. 
Mr. Tinkler said further: 

“The affairs of the company are ef- 
ficiently handled by competent and ex- 
perienced executives and the directors 
and executive committee have given their 
time and energies toward the careful 
administration of the company’s affairs. 
The books and records are carefully 
kept and fully cover the present require- 
ments of the company. A comprehen- 
sive statement is prepared monthly, giv- 
ing detailed information concerning the 
operations of the company. 

“On the basis of a detailed review of 
the claim files, your examiner finds that 
the company has been reasonable and 
prompt in the adjustment and settle- 
ment of its claims.” 

Plan of Decentralized Control 

In the limelight as one of the sub- 
stantial newer casualty-surety companies 
the plan of operation of the Consolidat- 
ed as reported upon by Chief Examiner 
Tinkler is interesting. In the handling 
of its business it has adopted a decen- 
tralized system which, briefly, contem- 
plates regional offices in charge of sal- 
aried general managers, each having jur- 
isdiction over a number of states vary- 
ing in number from three to six. Each 
such regional office is tantamount to 
being a home office of the company for 
the territory embraced within its juris- 
diction. In each state there is to be a 
state office in the territory in which his 
state is located. All agents of the com- 
pany in a given state report business 
written by them to the respective state 
office of that state. 

This decentralized system has been 
partly developed to the extent of estab- 
lishing seven regional offices located at 
Atlanta, Buffalo, Richmond, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
Ten state offices are located at Raleigh, 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Newark, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville, Memphis and San 
Francisco. 

Power of Attorney 

Each regional manager, state manager 
‘and agent receives from the company 
a power of attorney accompanied by a 
uniform printed general instruction 
blank addressed to the holder of the 
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“STEPPING IN 
TO SERVE YOU” 


Every Agent and Broker versed in Life Insurance cover- 
ages appreciates the Merits of Disability Protection. 


On account of the extended elimination periods adopted 
by the Life Companies and the increase in rates, we are 
meeting the insured’s Needs through the issuance of 
our new “Disability Income Policies.” 


It will be to your advantage to write for specimen copies 
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power, referring to the power and re- 
stricting the acts under it as between 
the company and the recipient of' the 
power, as to class of business and 
amount up to which the power may be 
exercised. A duplicate original of such 
printed instructions is signed by the re- 
cipient of the power, returned to and 
kept on file in the home office of the 
company. All business beyond the pow- 
ers set forth must be submitted to the 
home office for approval before it is 
written. 

As each piece of business is received 
by the regional office it makes out the 
necessary file jacket and accounting and 
statistical cards, places all documents in 
connection with the underwriting in such 
file jacket and transmits these together 
with the cards to the home office of 
the company accompanied by a border- 
eau on which it and other cases simmi- 
larly handled are set forth. On re- 
ceipt of the same, the home office reg- 
isters the business, causes the file to 
be reviewed by the appropriate home 
office department and then the file and 
the cards which accompanied it become 
the home office records, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for a large clerical 
staff in the home office. 

The investigation, adjustment and set- 
tlement of claims has not yet been 
placed under the control of the region- 
al offices. Such matters up to the pres- 
ent time have been kept within the 
strict control of the home office. 


WHALEN TO CALL CONFERENCE 








N. Y. Police Commissioner Anxious to 
Discuss Payroll Situation in City 
With Surety Men 

Grover A. Whalen, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, will shortly 
invite surety company heads, bank offi- 
cials and commercial house representa- 
tives to confer with him on the payroll 
situation in the city. In his talk Mon- 
day night before the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose, attended by a 
number of leading casualty and surety 
executives, Commissioner Whalen was 
impressed by the fact that the daily 
transportation of money is being done 
at the great risk of life and property. 
“Some plan must be worked out,” he 
said, “that will cut down the losses now 


being suffered.” No date has been set as 
yet for the meeting. 





WANTS DATA ON AUTO FLEETS 





Sup’t Conway Asks Companies for Total 
Number of Risks Written and Ex- 
pired in March 
A request for information on automo- 
bile fleet policies has been made by 
Superintendent of Insurance Albert Con- 
way. The Superintendent wants to know 
how many fleet lines of five or more 
cars were written by the various casu- 
alty companies during March and how 
many policies expired which were not 
renewed. This information must be 
sworn to and submitted to him by the 

15th of April. 





INTRODUCE LABOR - BOND BILLS 


Two bills sponsored by the New Yor} 
State Federation of Labor to require 
contractors before accepting public work 
to file a bond conditioned that such con- 
tractor will well and truly pay in full 
at least twice in each month all labor- 
ers employed by him on the work speci- 
fied in the contract have been intro- 
duced in the New York state senate by 
John W. Gates, Republican of Chitten- 
ango. 





R. J. BURNS WITH GLOBE 


Robert J. Burns, well known along 
William street for his ability as a con- 
tract bond underwriter, has joined the 
New York office of the Globe Indemnity 
in charge of this division of its fidelity 
and surety department. Mr. Burns has 
heretofore been associated with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty and the Standard Accident. 
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Illinois Federation Banquet 
Attracts Brilliant Gathering 





Headliners Were James A. Beha on “Keeping Abreast With 
Business Changes,” H. S. Ives on Forthcoming Casualty 
Public Relations Campaign and W. H. Sawyer on 
Electric Light and Power Industry in Its 
Tieup With Insurance 


The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois held 
Wednesday was one of the most brilliant 
affairs staged this year in Chicago. It 
took place in the Palmer House and was 
attended by many prominent insurance 
and political leaders, close to 500 in all. 

Among the speakers were James A. 
Beha, general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
making his first out-of-town talk—and a 
good one—in his new capacity; Henry 
Swift Ives, special counsel, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; W. H. 
Sawyer, president, Stevens & Wood, util- 
ity engineers in New York, and chair- 
man of the insurance committee of the 
National Electric Light Association. 


J. A. O. Preus, vice-president, W. A. 
Alexander & Co., was in fine form as 
toastmaster. He is former insurance com- 
missioner of Minnesota, as well as being 
former governor of that state. 


Harold M. O’Brien New President 


Harold M. O’Brien, president, Chicago 
Fire & Marine and the Presidential Fire, 
was elected president of the Federation 
for the new year and he was given quite 
an ovation by those present. The vice- 
presidents include Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago; Joseph E. Callender, Chicago; 
Frank M. Chandler, Chicago; Charles N. 
Gorham, Rockford; Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, Chicago; Wm. E. Hodnett, Lincoln; 
Louis J. Kempf, Chicago; John C. Mc- 


_ missioners in New York 


Lean, East St. Louis, and George D. 
Webb, Chicago. E. M. Ackerman was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

John C. Lanphier, Jr., retiring presi- 
dent, submitted his report showing that 
no piece of inimical legislation was 
passed during the most recent session 
of the Illinois legislature. He asked the 
aid of the Federation members in a 
membership campaign so that its good 
work can be continued. He roundly 
praised E, M. Ackerman, executive sec- 
retary, for his efficient handling of the 
Federation’s affairs. 

The imposing list of special guests in- 
vited to the affair included Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson of Illinois; Leo H. 
Lowe, director of trade and commerce 
of the state; prominent members of the 
Illinois legislature. C. J. Doyle, associate 
general counsel, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; O. B. Ryon, consulting 
counsel of the National Board; George 
E. Turner, associate counsel, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives; 
Frank T. B. Martin, president, Insurance 
Federation of America, and John T. 
Hutchinson of Detroit, its secretary. 


Commissioners From a Dozen States 


Not since the December meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
have so many 
state officials been together at one time. 
A dozen states were represented, the list 
including H. P. Dunham, Connecticut, 
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insure the life of its general manager for 

$30,000. Because he was past fifty years 
of age and had recently undergone a major opera- 
tion the risk was declined by one company, and 
although finally accepted by another, the premium 
was rated up twenty-five dollars per thousand 
over a five-year period. 


A MIDWESTERN business concern wished to 


The agent handling the business, anxious to 
serve the best interests of his client, and feeling 
that such a high premium was unjustified, pre- 
sented the facts in the case to Continental. An 
investigation was made by our medical director 
which tended to support the agent’s opinion, and 
the latter was invited to bring his client into our 
Home Offices for an examination. He did so and 
the applicant was proven physically fit. Conti- 
nental then underwrote the insurance at a pre- 


mium rated up only ten dollars per thousand for 
two years, thus effecting a considerable saving to 
the policyholder. The agent profited to the extent 
of more than a thousand dollars in commission, 
and in an improved relationship with his client. 
This incident illustrates the type of co-operation 
Continental offers fieldmen. The wide facilities of 
these Companies, the services of their strong staff 
of capable executives and the efforts of their 
thousand employes are always available to agents 
seeking greater success. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Co. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO =- - - - ILLINOIS 








president; A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee, 
secretary; M. A. Freedy, Wisconsin; G, 
W. Brown, Minnesota; C. C. Wysong, 
Indiana; M. L. Brown, Massachusetts: 
C S. Younger, Ohio; M. H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; C. D. Livingston, Michi- 
gan; Ben S. Lowry, Mississippi; W. A. 
Tarver, Texas; Albert Conway, New 
York, and J. J. Magrath, rating chief, 
New York Department, and secretary of 
the commissioners’ committee on acquisi- 
tion costs. 


James A. Beha’s Talk 


Mr. Beha in his address praised the 
Illinois Federation for its purpose to 
“bring about a better understanding of 
the business of insurance by the gen- 
eral public.” He said, however,. that it 
was equally desirable that the insur- 
ance companies themselves should un- 
derstand their proper function in the 
general scheme of things. This thought 





H. M. O’BRIEN 
New President, Illinois Federation 


was the theme of his talk and in keep- 
ing with it he emphasized: 

“If the institution of insurance is to 
maintain its proper position in the world 
of business activity, the companies must 
keep abreast with changes in business 
conditions. They should, in fact, keep 
ahead of the times and anticipate the 
needs of business before they arise. If 
the insurance carriers are to accomplish 
this satisfactorily it is necessary that 
they should devise coverages and be able 
to quote rates which will properly meet 
whatever hazard they are called upon 
and see fit to assume, ; 

“New forms of coverage are being set 
up to meet the requirements of chang- 
ing business conditions and new laws. 
In the field of automobile casualty in- 
surance an important development is the 
so-called ‘non-ownership’ automobile lia- 
bility coverage; the fraud and merchants 
protective policies have been developed 
in other fields; the established coverages 
have been adapted to meet the needs of 
the aviation industry; so-called ‘com- 
pletion’ or ‘lenders’ bonds’ are now be- 
ing furnished by surety companics 1 
connection with construction work; the 
insurance companies are constantly 
called upon to meet the requirements 0 
new legislation bearing on automobile 
coverages, such as the financial respon- 
sibility laws recently enacted by a num- 
ber of states; workmen’s compensation 
insurance must keep pace with changes 
which are constantly being made in the 
state compensation acts.” 

Emphasizes Equitable Rating 


Stressing that the universal demand 
of present day business necessitates that 
all hazards be absorbed by insurance 
protection, Mr. Beha declared it was 
necessary that each risk be properly rat- 
ed so that cach line of insurance woul 
carry its own cost. He said further: 
“Tf inadequate rates are applied in one 
line of business, exorbitant rates must 
be applied in some other lines to ma . 
up the deficiency if the insurance com 
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panies are to remain solvent. Such pro- 
pours does not satisfy the demands of 
modern business. Equitable rates should 
be available for each line of business 
and as nearly as possible for each risk 
within the line. In order to get such 
results, the basis of premium must be 
such that the rate is fitted to the haz- 
ard as closely as possible.” 

It was Mr. Beha’s prediction that the 
day will undoubtedly come when auto- 
mobile rates will be based primarily on 
mileage exposure. He also sees the ne- 
cessity for insurance as the uniting force 
in business, to be united itself. “Many 
states have recognized this to the ex- 
tent of enacting special laws permitting 
combinations of companies for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform rates and 
for the maintenance of these rates,” he 
said. 

His closing thought was ‘that the co- 
operative activity of the insurance busi- 
ness must be entrusted to a permanent 
organization where business trends must 
of necessity be followed, new laws stud- 
ied, research work conducted, changes 
anticipated and opportunities approached 
—not followed. “Such an organization,” 
he declared, “the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters is 
striving to be.” ; 

H. S. Ives on Public Relations 


Talking on the subject of “Some Ob- 
servations on Public Relations,” Henry 
Swift Ives, special counsel, Association 
of Casualty. & Surety Executives, 
brought the interesting news to the II- 
linois Federation that the association 
was now completing a public relations 
campaign to acquaint the public with 
the favorable aspects of the casualty and 
surety business. 

“To start off with we have scrapped 
the prevailing notion which classes pub- 
lic relations work with press agent activ- 
ities,” he said. “All concerned have also 
recognized that there is no magic for- 
mula for compelling people to think well 
of an industry and to approve the way 
it behaves. Favorable public opinion 
cannot be manufactured as are under- 
wear, spark plugs and threshing ma- 
chines; neither can it be made to order 
like a suit of clothes. * * * The busi- 
ness itself must live and act in such 
a way as to justify the praise it ex- 
pects to receive and the public support 
it hopes to achieve. More public re- 
lations campaigns have ‘gone on the 
rocks’ because the business seeking ap- 
proval failed in such co- operation than 
for any other reasons.” 

Mr. Ives said the principal problem 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives in planning its campaign was 
to overcome the ignorance and the apa- 
thy of the public in regard to the busi- 
ness. He felt that the building up of 
friendly relations with buyers and the 
creation of favorable public opinion 
through service came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the individual companies. “It 
is a part of the selling end of the 
business in which the agent is the chief 
factor,” he said. “A discourteous, un- 
faithful or incompetent agent can do 
more in one day to excite popular oppo- 
sition to the casualty and surety busi- 
ness than a whole company of public 
relations experts can counteract in a 
month. 

“Any public relations campaign con- 
ducted in behalf of the sound and effi- 
cient stock companies must thus always 
combat prejudices and accusations for 
which they are not at all to blame. The 
good insurance agent is bound to be our 
Most important asset in overcoming such 
liabilities, and it is vital that he be 
reached and informed of the need for 
his loyal services in the drive to counter- 
act such situations. 

Sees Color and Romance in the 

Insurance Story 

“After all, the insurance story is sim- 
Ple. It is easily told. Only the process- 
¢s of insurance are complex and these 
need no expositor. What is needed is 
an appreciation by those served by the 
institution of which we are a part of 
its Sovereign social and economic posi- 
tion.” There is color, romance and hu- 
man appeal in such a story. Its telling, 


however, requires a revivalist, not a stat- 
istician; a prophet, not an underwriter. 
So far insurance has tried to impress 
itself upon the world by figures and 
tables. It has failed. There is need 
for a change in our approach. The pic- 
ture should be repainted to show what 
insurance does, not alone what it is. 
For such a picture there is no lack of 
material.” 


W. H. Sawyer on Mutuality of Interests 


The talk by W. H. Sawyer, chairman 
of the insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Assoc‘ation and 
president of Stevens & Wood, New 
York, centered on the mutuality of in- 
terests, the similarity of problems and 
the common cause of the insurance bus- 
iness with the electric light industry. 
Mr. Sawyer told how pleased he was 
to have Col. F. D. Layton, president, 
National Fire of Hartford, and chairman, 
committee on public relations, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, speak be- 
fore one of the recent luncheon meet- 
ings of his insurance committee. “I left 
that luncheon,” he said, “appreciating 
more than ever that we could and should 
do the things which Colonel Layton 
pointed out to us. It was with an even 
greater realization of the effect that each 
member’s avoidance of fire loss would 
have upon the insurance cost to our own 
members and of the fact that in helping 
ourselves we would be rendering a ser- 
vice to the fire insurance companies.” 

Speaking specifically on the electric 
light and power industry, he said that 
it was not a philanthropic institution; 
that it is giving to the American pub- 
lic, its customers. not only full value for 
the monev paid for service rendered but 
it is contributing to the wealth and com- 
fort of the peonle, to the unbuilding of 
the nation as few other industries are 
contributing. He emphasized that while 
the industry had been called a mononoly, 
a power trust and many other s'‘nister 
names, it is really a competitive industry 
—a mononoly only to the extent that 
but one public utility company can serve 
a given community. 

Scores Government Ownership 

“Our two industries must have a real 
understanding of each other,” he de- 
clared. “We must recognize that we 
have kindred problems and that it would 
be no more logical to have government 
ownership of public utilities than it 
would be to have government ownership 
of the great insurance industry. Too 
often we understand our own situation 
but do not appreciate that of an allied 
and sister industry. When you go back 
home to your own offices and public 
utility problems in your own commumty 
present themselves, you must remember 
that what is detrimental to the public 
utilities is detrimental to your industry, 
to your business, and to you. 

“You know that our insurance compa- 
nies of today have been responsible for 
the popular appeal for more and more 
security through insurance. You have 
taught people to take out insurance. You 
have made it your business to teach 
them to protect themselves, their prop- 
erty and their family. You have shown 
initiative and salesmanship and you have 
within reason been recompensed for 
what you have done. You know this. 
I happen to know it but there are too 
many who do not appreciate this fact. 
There are too many today who do not 
appreciate the need of private initiative 
and ability in the insurance business and 
are willing to sit idly by and see your 
industry all encompassed in government 
red tape. 

“State government has already usurped 
some insurance functions. Many of you 
here have a vivid picture of that error 
but the people at large do not appreci- 
ate the effect of such usurpation. Even 
people who appreciate that the princi- 
ple is wrong are too often not concerned. 
They do not fully recognize how insatia- 
ble these political theorists are—especial- 
ly do they fail to recognize that while 
today it may be a toe-hold not directly 
affecting them, the trend must be stop- 
ped by concerted united effort or tomor- 
row it will engulf us all. 

“You need no further dissertation from 


MAJOR BRIGGS ELECTED V.-P. 


Holds This Office in Seaboard Surety; 
Company Entered in 15 States; Pro- 
duced $412,285 Last Year 

Major Edward W. Briggs was formal- 
ly elected vice-president of the Sea- 
board Surety of New York at its regu- 
lar board of directors’ meeting on Wed- 
nesday. Major Briggs joined the com- 
pany the latter part of February, hav- 
ing resigned from the post of surety 
vice-president of Lloyds Casualty. He 
has had more than twenty years’ expe- 
rience in the surety end of the busi- 
ness, his first important connection _be- 
ing as vice-president of the old New 
England Casualty. The Globe Indem- 
nity, Commercial Casualty and Royal In- 
demnity have been numbered among his 
company connections. 

The Seaboard Surety directors also 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents a share. The company 
is now licensed to do business in fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia, 
maintaining eight company offices in the 
larger centers and having a field force 
of eighty-eight agents. Its net premium 
volume last year was $412,285: net profit 
from sale of securities was $133.069: to- 
tal assets, $2,279.170, and surplus, $902,- 
372. The company anticipates a volume 
of anvroximately $625,000 by the close 
of this year . 








CALLS CONTRACT BOND HEARING 





Sup’t Conway to Confer With Towner 
on Need for Reduction in Rates 
at This Time 

Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has requested the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau to appear before him on 
Monday, April 14, to show cause why 
rates for contract surety bonds should 
not be reduced. The superintendent 
points to press reports which indicate 
that during the coming year construc- 
tion projects will probably exceed eleven 
billions of dollars in cost. He feels that 
since surety bonds are required in con- 
nection with a great part of this con- 
struction and involve an element of the 
cost thereof, the time is now particular- 
ly opportune for a review of the rates. 

“As the proposed construction will un- 
questionably have the effect of greatly 
decreasing unemployment conditions,” 
emphasizes the Superintendent, “it is of 
paramount importance that the elements 
entering into construction cost be re- 
duced to a minimum in order to fur- 
nish added incentive to public and pri- 
vate bodies to embark as speedily as 
possible upon this work.” 





SURETY ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Suréty Association of America was held 
on Wednesday with E. M. Allen, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Surety, as 
chairman. New companies admitted to 
membership at this meeting were the 
General Surety, Greater City Surety & 
Indemnity and Grand Central Surety, 
Western Casualty & Surety of Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and St. Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity. 





STONE ON VISIT TO LONDON 

Edward C. Stone, United States man- 
ager, Employers’ Liability, is on a visit 
to the head offices of the company in 
London. 





ADMITTED TO CANADA 


The Metropolitan Casualty has been 
licensed to do business in Canada. 








me to prove to you that government 
ownership, government operation or even 
government control would dam and block 
the future progress of either industry. 
You know just as well as I know that 
such progress is not possible in your in- 
dustry under government ownership. 
There must be initiative. There must 
be a reward for initiative, ability and 
skill.” 


FIX COMMISSION HEARINGS 





Commissioners at Chicago Meeting Se- 
lect June 11-13 to Take Evidence 
on Acquisition Costs 
The special committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the acquisition 
costs of insurance met in Chicago 
Wednesday. Careful consideration was 
given to the data submitted by compa- 
nies and others throughout the coun- 
try. A general discussion was then had 
on the proposition of keeping acquisition 

costs within reasonable bounds. 

Realizing the interest of the public in 
the matter of reasonable insurance rates 
and the vital effect on these rates of 
commissions paid to nroducers the com- 
mittee resolved to hold hearings on the 
subject during the June session of the 
executive committee. Tune 11 will be 
devoted to casualty and surety compa- 
nies, June 12 to fire companies and June 
13 to agents and brokers. 





ACQUIRES MORE PROPERTY 





New Amsterdam Starts Soon on Addi- 
tion to 60 John Street; Includes 
105 William Street 


Shortly after May 1 the New Amster- 
dam Casualty will start work on an ad- 
dition to its New York property at 60 
John street. The buildings running from 
62 to 68 John street will be torn down 
as well as the 105 William street build- 
ing now housing the New York branch 
office of the Maryland Casualty. 

Upon this site the New Amsterdam 
Casualty will erect a building which will 
be as tall if not taller than the 60 John 
street building which is nineteen stories. 
The whole edifice when completed will 
cover 21,000 square feet of ground and 
will contain about 250,000 square feet of 
office space with entrances on John 
street, William street and Maiden Lane. 

Pending the completion of the addition 
the Maryland Casualty will take ground 
floor and upper story space in 60 John 
street. The Rosencrans Co. at 107 Wil- 
liam street, will also take new quarters. 
The site at the corner of John and Wil- 
liam streets was for years a landmark 
in New York as the original home of 
Farrish’s Chop House, one of the oldest 
restaurants in the city, which is now 
located at 42 John. 





W. M. BALDWIN VISITS NEWARK 
Prudential C. & S. President Confers 
With National Guaranty Officers on 
Move to St .Louis 
William M. Baldwin, president, Pru- 
dential Casualty & Surety, has been a 
visitor in Newark for the past week, 
conferring with officers of the National 
Guaranty Fire and Independent Bonding 
& Casualty on the advisability of mov- 
ing these companies to St. Louis, where 
the Prudential Casualty & Surety has 

its home office. 

Control of the Newark companies was 
recently acquired by the Marquette-Eas- 
ton Finance Corp., St. Louis, of which 
Mr. Baldwin is vice-president. He has 
also been elected chairman of the board 
of the Newark companies with John R. 
Shields as their president. 





ORDERED TO LIQUIDATE , 


The Allied Automobile Owners’ Asso- 
ciation with offices in Brooklyn has been 
taken over by Superintendent of In- 
surance Conway for liquidation by court 
order. This was a business corporation 
which did an insurance business withotit 
authority or license. 





“STANDARD COG” BURLESQUED 


The annual burlesque number of the 
“Standard Cog,” sent out this week by 
the Standard Accident, was as usual at- 
tractive and interesting. 





ANNUAL MEETING ON MAY 7 


The annual meeting of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers will be held on Wednesday, 
May 7 
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W. D. Clark Views Banks 
As Best Burglary Risks 


DESCRIBES EARLY DAY SELLING 





F. & C. Man in Insurance Society Lec- 
ture Reviews Growth of Safe 
Deposit Box Line 





Some of the early day struggles in cre- 
ating a market for bank and safe deposit 
box burglary and robbery insurance were 
described in a recent Insurance Society 
lecture by W. D. Clark, superintendent, 
burglary department, Fidelity & Casual- 
ty, in which he referred to this line 
as one of the oldest written in the 
United States insofar as burglary busi- 
ness is concerned. Mr. Clark said that 
in 1892 at the suggestion of a general 
agent of a large safe company the Fi- 
delity & Casualty placed bank burglary 
and robbery insurance on the market, 
the pioneering work being done by sev- 
eral high salaried safe experts who so- 
licited the banks personally. 

“In those days a blanket flat rate from 
14% to 2% was charged,” said Mr. 
Clark, “no differentiation being made 
for the various types of safes or vaults 
except that instead of a flat rate of 2% 
a rate of 144% was made on the round 
door safe or a double burglar-proof safe. 
Where the safe was contained within a 
burglary-proof vault a discount of 
33 1/3% was made. The holdup or rob- 
bery insurance was limited to 20% of the 
amount of the burglary insurance but in 
1899 the Fidelity & Casualty decided to 
remove the limitation and grant full cov- 


erage on the robbery hazard without 
any additional charge. 


Appeal at First to Small Town Bankers 

“Back in the early days, the insurance 
appealed only to the small town banker, 
and it was a rare thing to insure any 
of the large banks in the larger cen- 
ters with up-to-date equipment. During 
the early years fully 75% of the losses 
were burglary, that is, a forcible and 
felonious entry into the safe and 25% 
of the losses were due to robbery. Quite 
naturally the burglary losses were lim- 
ited to the small town banks which were 
blown open by dynamite or nitroglycerin. 
For that very reason it was a very hard 
matter to interest the banks in the large 
cities which had up-to-date steel vaults. 
However, between 1898 and 1905 several 
new companies entered the field and the 
bank business gradually grew from a 
small volume to what was considered, 
in those days, a very handsome volume. 
This, in my opinion was due to the fact 
that the holdup robberies increased to 
such an extent that the percentage be- 
tween burglary and robbery simply 
turned about so that fully 75% of the 
bank losses were attributed .to robbery 
and 25% to burglary. Thereupon, the 
banks in the larger cities of the country 
at once became interested and the vol- 
ume increased tremendously.” 

Mr. Clark observed that as the type 
of safe and vault equipment changed 
yeggmen likewise kept pace with new 
tricks of their own. He said that there 
were numerous losses because of inade- 
quate locks until the time lock was in- 
vented. The bank robber, however, was 
not to be outdone and Mr. Clark re- 
fesred to the use he made of the oxy- 
acetylene torch, introduced for legiti- 
mate commercial purposes about 1912, 
in cutting open bank safes and vaults. 

The speaker told of one case where 
the bank robbers burned a hole through 
an up-to-date six inch steel vault door 
but fortunately for the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, the company on the line, the flame 
penetrated the door, the molten metal 
flowed down behind the bolt work and 
effectually dogged the door so that the 
bolts could not be released. It cost the 
F. & C. $3,500 to replace the destroyed 
door but if the molten metal had not 
dogged the bolt work the robbers would 


have ¢ntered the vault, burned the Man- 

ganese type safe and got away with a 

big haul with a tremendous loss to the 
a ae 


Safe Deposit Box Insurance 

Speaking of safe deposit burglary and 
robbery insurance, put on the market 
about 1916, Mr. Clark said the volume 
in this line had increased by leaps and 
bounds. He added: “The contents of 
rented safe deposit boxes are seldom 
known to the bank. And as court de- 
cisions differ as to the degree of care 
required to safeguard the nroperty of 
box renters, two special forms of poli- 
cies are available to protect both the 
bank and its customers against loss, 
namely: the blanket safe deposit box 
form with the bank paying the pre- 
mium, and insurance issued directly to 
the individual safe deposit box holder 
covering the contents of his particular 
box exclusively. 

“At the outset many banks and safe 
deposit companies hesitated to insure 
their safe deposit boxes for fear that 
in doing so it would be an admission of 
legal liability. Banks generally recog- 
nize, however, that they are at least 
morally bound to furnish protection to 
their clients against loss by burglary 
or robbery to the fullest extent within 
their means but they fail to do so un- 
less they supplement the physical pro- 
tection by insurance. 

“The courts have held that the rela- 
tion between a bank transacting safe 
deposit business and its lessees is that 
of bailee for hire, and as such the bank 
is bound to use reasonable care in safe- 
guarding the safe deposit boxes and their 
contents. As to reasonable care or neg- 
ligence, this is in most cases determined 
by a jury and the result is usually re- 
covery against the bank. 

“According to a Supreme Court de- 
cision on safe deposit boxes, Ohio banks 
cannot stipulate against negligence. To 
fasten liability, a depositor need only 
prove the fact of loss—negligence will 
be presumed.” 

In closing Mr. Clark said: “Banks as 
a rule are the highest type of burglary 
risk. They pay their premiums prompt- 
ly and in the main their records are so 
kept that it is an easy matter to make 
claim adjustments. Of course there are 
exceptions to this rule as there are in 
every rule, but speaking broadly, this 
class of insurance is one of the cleanest 
and the best type in the matter of claim 
adjustments.” 


FIDELITY LOSSES GROWING 








B. J. McGinn Says Amounts of Salvage 
Now Less Than in Surety Lines; 
Forgers Busy 

“Keeping up with the Joneses” is still 
the chief cause of fidelity claims, aceord- 
ing to B. J. McGinn, vice-president of 
the American Surety. Mr. McGinn’s 
study of claims shows that 44% of all 
claims made against the company are 
due to embezzlements, defalcations and 
other dishonesties covered by fidelity 
bonds, 7% of the total being the mis- 
handling of funds by public officials. 
Surety claims amount to 35% of the 
whole. 

Forgery is on the increase, Mr. Mc- 
Ginn says. The forger has developed 
his arts in keeping with the complex 
modern business structure, and though 
often caught is still getting considerable 
sums, In fidelity losses it is becoming 
harder to salvage many securities and 
property. The size of present day losses 
has been a factor in lowering pro- 
portions of salvage. Now for the 
first time salvage on fidelity losses is 
less than on surety losses. 

Commenting on the desire to live be- 
yond one’s means as the chief cause of 
defalcations, Mr. McGinn said: “Wheth- 
er or not the dishonest employe uses 
the stock market, or the horses, or noth- 
ing more than a savings bank in which 
to stow his ill-gotten moneys, these are 
but instruments, and have little or noth- 
ing to do with the impulse to have avail- 
able more than his salary and other le- 
gitimate income provide.” 


15-YEAR HUNT ENDS IN CAPTURE 





Bank Embezzler Found in Poor House; 
American Surety Had Detectives 
on His Trail 


The dramatic capture last week of a 


bank cashier who absconded in 1915 and 
had not been heard of since ended a 


fifteen year search participated in by 
the American Surety. The man, Abram 
Cornelius, was identified at the county 
poor house in Cheyenne, Wyo., by De- 
partment of Justice agents. 

Cornelius in 1915 was cashier of the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Englewood, 


N. J. In August of that year he dis- 
appeared with $11,000 of the bank’s 
funds. His former stenographer disap- 


peared at the same time. 

Immediately after the revelation of his 
disappearance a wide search was set up 
for the cashier, with state, Federal and 
private detectives hired by the American 
Surety taking part. Not a trace was 
found until the Federal agents identified 
Cornelius last week. 

Cornelius had worked for the bank 
nineteen years and had been promoted 
to head cashier five years before’ he 
absconded. He was fifty-seven years old 
at the time. 


After his capture Cornelius said that 
he had been living in Cheyenne ever 
since his disappearance. He started a 
number of business ventures, all of 
which were failures, and his situation 
eventually became desperate. He was 
admitted to the poor house five years 
ago, and is now a broken-down man at 
sixty-two. 

The stenographer, whom Cornelius 
had married, was committed to an in- 
Sane asylum several months ago, and 
letters she wrote to him came to the 
attention of detectives. Cornelius when 
confronted with an old photograph ad- 
mitted his identity. He will be extra- 
dited to New Jersey. 





OPENS INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 


Standard S. & C. Places F. T. Fairchild 
in Charge; Formerly Handled Indi- 
ana for Union Indemnity 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
established a service office at Indianapo- 
lis in charge of F. T. Fairchild which 
is fully equipped for underwriting, claim 

and inspection service. 

Mr. Fairchild’s experience in the sure- 
ty and casualty business dates back 
about thirteen years, three years of 
which was with the United States F. & 
G. as special agent in Pennsylvania after 
an intensive training course of several 
months at the home office. He then 
became special agent for the Republic 
Casualty of Pittsburgh, traveling the en- 
tire territory in which it was operat- 
ing for two years, later opened the In- 
diana branch office for the Republic, 
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Indemnifiers for Forty-Five Years 





of which he was manager for one year. 
Then he connected with the Union In- 
demnity, opening its branch office in In- 
dianapolis in March, 1923. He has oper- 
ated this branch for the past seven 
years. 

During this period Mr. Fairchild has 
had daily contact with the insurance 
agents of Indiana and has a wide circle 
of friends among the agents and field 
men of the state. 

Another service office has been opened 
by the company at Jamaica, Long 


Island, under the management of David 


P. Regan to serve producers in_ the 
counties of Queens, Nassau and Suffolk. 

Mr. Regan has been in the business 
for the past twenty years, twelve 0 
which were spent with the former brok- 
erage firm of Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 
For the past eight years he has been 
with the Ocean Accident and Columbia 
Casualty as regional supervisor of their 
Jamaica branch office. 








Our steadily increasing business makes it necessary 
that we have additional Branch Office CLAIM 
MANAGERS and additional Home Office CLAIM 
EXAMINERS. Only those with experience and ability 
need apply. United States Casualty Company, Edson 
S. Lott, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Address J. P. Bennett, Assistant Secretary. 
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AETNA C. & S. CONFERENCES 





Being Held This Month at Important 
Key Cities With Home Office: 
Officials Participating 
Aetna Casualty & Surety production: 
conferences are now in full swing at im- 
portant cities in the east, south and 
mid-west under the direction of W.-L. 
Mooney, production vice-president of 
the company. The accident and liability 
department of the Aetna Life is also 

participating. 

Meetings have already been held at 
Providence and Bridgeport branches; 
Buffalo, April 7, Rochester, April 9, and 
Indianapolis today. Next week the first 
conference will be at Milwaukee, April 
14 and 15; then Minneapolis, April 21 
and 22; St. Paul, April 21 and 22; Des 
Moines, April 16 and 17; Kansas City, 
April 26; Denver, April 28; Louisville, 
April 14 and 15; St. Louis, April 16 and 
17; New Orleans, April 21 and 22, and 
Richmond, April 28 and 29. 

The following home office officials are 
taking part in the conferences: R. I. 
Catlin, assistant vice-president; C. G. 
Hallowell, secretary; <. Babcock, 
secretary, claim department; C. J. Lang- 
ley, assistant secretary; S. F. Withe, 
manager, publicity department; and L. 
B. Fowler, C. T. Spaulding, J. R. Holmes, 
E. C. Knapp and R. T. Mallery, field 
supervisors. 





ADOPTING HODGINS’ REPORT 





His Recommendations as Ontario Auto 
Commissioner Being Incorporated 
Into New Highway Act 


The recommendations made in the re- 
cent interim report of Justice Frank E. 
Hodgins, commissioner of the Ontario 
Automobile Insurance Rates Enquiry 
Commission, are being adopted practi- 
cally in full in the revisions of the High- 
way Traffic act and in amendments to 
the insurance act of Ontario. The 
amendments of the two acts have had a 
third reading and will become law on 
receiving Royal assent. It will be re- 
membered that Commissioner Hodgins 
and a party of prominent Canadians 
made a thorough study of the automo- 
bile situation in the United States last 
summer. 

The revisions to the Highwav Traffic 
act, including a system of “demerit” rat- 
ing of motorists, will become effective 
September 1 





C. W. G. BAILEY ADVANCED 





Becomes Assistant Manager of Ocean in 
Charge of Agency Dep’t Succeed- 
ing. W. B. Mann; His Career 


C. W. G. Bailey has been promoted in 
the Ocean Accident organization to be 
assistant manager in charge of _ its 
agency department and superintendent 
of agencies of the Columbia Casualty 
succeeding William B. Mann resigned. 

Mr. Bailey has had twenty-five years 
of experience in the business, having 
een for ten years with the Travelers in 
New York City, Buffalo and at the home 
office before joining the Ocean fifteen 
years ago as superintendent of its pay- 
roll audit department. From that po- 
Sition he was promoted to the post of 
auditor and last year was appointed as- 
sistant manager. He has been in charge 
of the Columbia Casualty audit depart- 


ment since the company was started 
in 1920, 





DISAPPROVED BY GOVERNOR 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York state has disapproved the 
assembly bill amending the insurance 
law in relation to the citizenship and 
residence of directors of domestic life, 
ealth and casualty companies. This 
bill would have struck out the require- 
ment that a majority of the officers and 
directors of a company must be resi- 
ents of New York state. 





The Gordon F. Mahan Agency at New 
London, Conn., has added the Hudson 
Casualty to its agemcy, which is one of 
eldest in that section of Connec- 

cut. 


NEW KENTUCKY HOLDING CO. 


William Boone Stanfield Organizes 

Three .Companies; Two Casualty, 

One Life; $2,500,000 Capitalization 

Bank & Insurance Shares, Inc., a $2,- 
500,000 holding corporation, has been or- 
ganized at Louisville, Ky., by William 
Boone Stanfield, former treasurer of the 
Inter-Southern Life, to own and oper- 
ate three companies—two casualty and 
one life. 

The first, the Kentucky Casualty, was 
incorporated last week with a capital 
of $50,000 and a surplus of the same 
amount to write automobile lines. Two 


more companies, the Daniel Boone Life 
and the Daniel Boone Casualty, each 
with a capital of $1,000,000, are being 
formed and will soon ask for charters. 


PASS STONE BILLS 

The New York state senate has 
passed the Stone bills and sent them 
to the governor. One bill amends the 
law relative to capital and surplus of 
foreign casualty and surety companies 
doing business in New York state and 
the other relates to promotion of insur: 
ance companies and the sale of securi- 
ties, striking out all references to hold- 
ing corporations. 





HERBERT W. BLAKE DEAD 

Herbert W. Blake, Massachusetts 
claims supervisor for the New Hamp- 
shire Mutual Liability, passed away last 
week of pneumonia. A graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1898, he studied law at Island 
Point, Vt., and was formerly probate 
judge there. 





CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENTS 

The Bankers Indemnity has appointed 
Lawrence D. Sullivan as its agent at 
New London, and Thomas P. Donahue 
at Waterbury, Conn., for accident and 
health business. 








‘Model Youth’ Blames Track Bets 
in $20,000 Embezzlement 


ROM Ee So ran the headline of a 
news item in a Baltimore newspaper. 


It was the same old story. A youth of good 
family ...a red hot tip on the races ... sudden 
temptation ... a bet made with his employet’s 
money--and lost. 


Again and again he gambled, hoping to recoup. 
When the final accounting was made, $20,000 
of his employer's money had gone. And he 
wasn't bonded for a cent! 


N O employer can afford to gamble with temptation. 
Embexzlements, like fires, invariably occur when and , 
where they are least expected. Fidelity Bonds not only 
make good the losses caused by dishonest employees, but 
actually serve as a deterrent to wrong-doing. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety pte Sa and Plate Glass Insurance 
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Calls Insurance Credit 
Man’s Best Friend 


TALK BY U. S. F. & G. MANAGER 





B. Conway Taylor Makes Good Impres- 
sion Before Tri-State Credit Men’s 
Ass’n at Roanoke, Va. 





Pointing out that the credit man had 
to be diagnostician, logician and ma- 
gician and that insurance was indispen- 
sable to him in doing his work with 
the best prospects of success, B. Con- 
way Taylor, Richmond manager of the 
United States F. & G., made a good im- 
pression in his talk before the recent 
Tri-State Credit Men’s Association cor- 
vention at Roanoke, Va. Mr. Taylor 
presented an interesting picture of the 
protection afforded by the various lines 
of insurance, one of his illustrations 
being a beauty parlor mishap where the 
customer’s face was inadvertently burned 
while her hair was being given a per- 
manent wave. “The shop suffered no 
loss,” said Mr. Taylor, “because it car- 
ried a liability policy. So prompt was 
the claim service that the customer was 
paid a sum of money before leaving the 
store and a release was signed.” 

In stressing the corporate suretyship 
over personal suretyship, Mr. Taylor 
said: “I visited a few days ago the seat 
of a county within a day’s drive from 
Roanoke where the county treasurer 
who had long been in office was recently 
checked up as being short in his pub- 
lic funds to the extent of somewhere 
around $400,000. In publishing an ac- 
count of this treasurer’s shortage the 
newspapers stated that his bonds guar- 
anteeing the faithful performance of his 
duties as well as his accounts were 
signed by some thirty fellow citizens of 
his county. I heard it said that those 
personal bondsmen were all men ot 
rather modest means. If they have to 
make good the shortage to the best of 
their ability—and the law says that they 
must—then most if not all of them will 
be financially wiped out.” 

In stressing the need for liability in- 
surance covering doctors and dentists 
and druggists, he recalled an experience 
he noticed while engaged in reportorial 
work. A druggist had made a mistake 
in filling a prescription calling for 
barium sulphate. In compounding the 
prescription he had used barium sul- 
phide which is a deadly poison. Death 
resulted. The druggist was confronted 
with a claim for a tremendous sum of 
money, and his liability was clear. For- 
tunately he had provided himself the 
protection of a druggists’ liability pol- 
icy. Without it he might have been put 
out of business. 

Before Mr. Taylor entered the insur- 
ance business, he was a reporter for a 
Baltimore newspaper. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT TO MOVE 








Newark Branch Offices to Be Located 
in Larger Quarters in Military 
Park Building 


The Newark offices of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity will be located in 
more commodious quarters in the Mili- 
tary Park Building. In the new loca- 
tion which will be on the tenth floor 
better facilities have been found to 
serve the expanding business in the state, 
which is under the supervision of Dan- 
iel F. Randolph. 

The territory which the office will 
serve extends to Trenton and all of the 
area north of that point. Mr. Randolph 
will have a personnel of approximately 
fifty under his supervision. The new 
offices have been leased for a period of 
ten years and covers an area of more 
than 3,000 square feet with provisions 
made for anticipated expansion in addi- 
tional space. 


PATERSON APPOINTMENT 
The Newark branch of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, of which F. W. Franzen 
is resident vice-president and general 
manager, has appointed Cohen & Lader- 
- man as sub-agents at Paterson. 





OPENS TOLEDO BRANCH 





Equitable Casualty & Surety Places K. 
H. L. Liebold in Charge With 
D. C. Hemley as Associate 
A branch office in Toledo has been 
opened by the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety under the management of Karl H. 
L. Leibold with D. C. Hemley as asso- 
ciate manager. This office will be fully 
equipped to handle all casualty and 

surety lines. 

Mr. Leibold, a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, took the Travelers training 
school course and served in branch of- 
fice and production units of that com- 
pany, was special agent for the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity for five 
years, later with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and more recently with the Na- 
tional Surety as manager of its Toledo 
branch. 

Mr. Hemley, a graduate of Ohio State 
University, has been in business in To- 
ledo for the past ten years during which 
time he built up many contacts with con- 
tractors and builders while in the build- 
ing and supply business. He was later 
in general insurance and real estate ac- 
tivity. 


CONDEMNS “SHAM” TACTICS 


Mutual Auto Company Sold Policies 
With Tricky Clause Avoiding 
Liability; Court Indignant 
Tactics of a mutual automobile carrier 
were condemned by the Michigan Su- 
preme Court in a decision handed down 
in the case of Mrs. Katherine Pawlicki 
vs. M. Carl Hollenbeck and the Michi- 
os Mutual Automobile of Traverse 

ity. 

The mutual carrier, the court found, 
through taking advantage of an exclusion 
in the policy which states that the com- 
pany shall not be liable unless the as- 
sured shall observe all state laws and 
local ordinances and regulations, ren- 
dered its public liabilit-y coverage and to 
a lesser extent its collision insurance 
“practically a sham.” Collection of pre- 
miums for the limited coverage given 
the court condemned. 








UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Norman Thomas Suggests Federal In- 
surance as Most Necessary to 
Solve Country’s Problem 
Federal unemployment insurance, a 
national labor code, and a five-day week 
were the suggestions made last week by 
Norman Thomas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on public affairs of the Socialist 
party, for the relief of unemployment 
in this country. In a letter to Wash- 
ington he asserted that unemployment 

insurance is imperatively necessary. 

With regard to this subject, he said: 
“Unemployment insurance is not only a 
matter of plain justice, it will have posi- 
tive beneficial results besides the relief 
of the most desperate want. It will pow- 
erfully stimulate manufacturers to plan 
for the elimination of seasonal unem- 
ployment. It will do something to rec- 
oncile them to the shorter working week 
necessary for the elimination of techno- 
logical unemployment. 

“Tt will, moreover, make it easier for 
the workers to organize since it will 
give them a sense of security and deliver 
them from their dependence upon the 
welfare schemes of private employers. 
Unemployment insurance cannot be put 
into effect instantaneously. It must be 
planned, and planned on a national scale 
because unemployment is a_ national 
problem and state lines are meaningless 
or worse than meaningless in industry.” 


HEAR TALK ON THE TELEPHONE 

The employes of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. gave an illustrated talk 
on “The Operation of the Telephone” 
before the members of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey on Wednesday at its luncheon 
meeting which was held in the Down 
Town Club, Newark. 


COMPENSATION FOR PIN 
A presser in an Oklahoma cleaning es- 
tablishment who swallowed a pin has 
been allowed compensation for the time 
(ten days) he was absent while being 
X-rayed and having the pin removed 
from his lung. 














Tillinghast On Advertising 


(Continued from Page 40) 


pecker makes a more lasting impres- 
sion, than the single report of the larg- 
est cannon. Therefore, advertise con- 
sistently. It may be necessary to use 
smaller space but more will be gained 
in the end through a definite schedule 
that calls for frequent insertions at reg- 
ular intervals.” 


Slant on National Magazines 


Mr. Tillinghast’s slant on national ad- 
vertising in such magazines as_ the 
“Saturday Evening Post” and some of 
the business papers is that the direct 
results of such advertising are difficult 
to trace. He said: “So far as the agent’s 
reaction is concerned, there are two 
opinions just as there are in the general 
retail field. There is the agent who wel- 
comes any assistance the carrier renders 
in the promotion of their mutual inter- 
ests and there is the agent who prefers 
to maintain his independence, taking the 
attitude that the business controlled by 
him is his sole property and that at- 
tempts of the carrier to advertise itself 
to the purchaser interfere with his prop- 
erty rights.” 

He refers to house organs as effective- 
ly used by many carriers to create a 
closer tie between carrier and agent; to 
inform the agent on matters of out- 
standing importance in the business; to 
familiarize him with the various forms 
of coverage; and to furnish information 
generally to assist the agent in the de- 
velopment of his business. 

The author is frank to say that he 
favors house organs of four or eight 
pages rather than the elaborate paper 
with long articles and art work. His 
reasoning is that with printing presses 
turning out so much material today— 
all competing for attention—the less ef- 


fort required of the reader, the more 
likely he is to read. 
Direct-by-mail Advertising 

Direct-by-mail advertising, constitut- 
ing by far the bulk of the advertising 
bid for business in Mr. Tillinghast’s 
opinion, is discussed in considerable de- 
tail. His feeling is that the mail can 
be used as a form of introduction, mak- 
ing certain in building a mailing list that 
the persons to whom the appeal is being 
sent will be interested. “A considerable 
amount of time and money is wasted in 
soliciting persons who are not actual 
prospects,” he said. 

The author emphasized timeliness as 
an important element in direct-by-mail 
advertising. “In case of a burglary no 
time should be lost in putting out a 
burglary insurance campaign in the com- 
munity and the selling attempt should 
be made before the anxiety of neigh- 
bors for their own possessions is al- 
lowed to wane. The same line of 
thought, with essential modifications, ap- 
plies to all lines,” he said. 

As a final important observation on 
direct-by-mail advertising Mr. Tilling- 
hast cautions against placing too much 
reliance on this form in taking the place 
of personal solicitation. He stressed: 
“Rarely does any form of advertising 
perform the function of the flesh-and- 
blood salesman, Especially is this so 
where the demand is not already ex- 
istent. Too many advertisers meet with 
disappointment and condemn all adver- 
tising because of their failure to recog- 
nize this principle. Some of the ‘spe- 
cialty lines’ which usually carry small 
premiums have been successfully sold 
through the mail. But even in this case, 
experience, experimentation and patience 
are necessary to success.” 


KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS ASKED 


Supreme Court Directs L. & L. Indem- 
nity to Tell About Contractor’s Fail- 
ure in Advance of Trial 
’ The Supreme Court of the State of 
New York has ordered the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity, in the suit 
brought against it by Cemetery Gardens, 
Inc., to be examined in court long in 
advance of trial as to what knowledge 
of certain facts it had. The decision 

was given by Justice John Ford. 

The Vic-Polon Co., Inc., was under 
contract to perform part of the opera- 
tion of developing a cemetery and was 
bonded for completion of the work by 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity. 
Very little of the work was ever com- 
pleted. The assured claimed that the 
indemnity company had knowledge prior 
to the bringing of the suit that the con- 
tractor had failed to fulfill the contract. 
The surety denied such knowledge. 

Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein, 
representing the plaintiff, asked in court 
that the surety be examined in court 
before trial as to what knowledge it 
had of the failure. The decision is said 
to set a precedent. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULAION, E:C.,_ RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of ihe astern Underwriter published weekly 

at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930. 

State of New York g0.: 

County of New York eg 

efore me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

WwW. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 

according to law, deposes and says that he is 

the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 

tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 

lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 25 East 86th Street, 
New York, N. Y. y : : 

Managing Editor, Jerome Philp, 47 Pierrepont 
Street, Tecckiyn, N.Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadiey, 1111 Put- 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, 5 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 

er cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
if; not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must_ be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) ) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 110 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. > 

Clarence Axman, 25 East 86th Street, New 


York, Nx. ] 
W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. | 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ belie 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ¢a- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this ant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, or corporation has ny 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5.. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this ‘publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information 1s '* 
quired from daily publications only.) 

he Eastern Underwriter Company. 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manacer- 
‘ Sworn Fn a ne before me this 31st 
ay of March, 1930. ae 

(Seal) ; W. H. Milliken. 

Notary Public, Kings Co. No. 20. 

Kings Co. Register’s No. 2030. 

New York Co. Register’s No. 2M-417. 

New York Co. Clerk’s ‘No. 556. 

Commission expires March 30. 1932. 
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